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FOREWORD 

'rt»re ia no doa\A that a number of Orlontalieta bo've shed light on Vedic 
religion and ooltun. But H uiusi be said that not enough has yet been written 
about pra-Vedlo and non-Vedlo rellgiane and oultures, traces of which are 
evident here and there In India. Jt is true that hy an Inherent genius for 
synthesis the Aryans in India evolved a ay stem cf culture and religion 
after abeorbing aed assimilating a baffling variety of beliefs, cults, and 
ritualistic fortns. But the constituent elements of this synthesised culture 
await reeearoh. It Is only after a vast amount of research along these lines 
that we shall be able to asscas the contribution of the diSereut schools of 
thought, religion, and culture to the present multi-^oolourcd culture of India. 

I look upon the work of Shrf. A. P, Kannarkar as one jn that direction. 
He brings to the task a vary sympathetic outlook, deep scholarship, and 
assiduous induetry. As it happens in all such attempts, some cf bis tbeories 
and inferences may not be acceptable to all sobolars i but I am sure they will 
Immeusely provoke thought and thus make way for discovery of truth which is 
the ultimate oh5aot of all Inguiry, 


B. B. Diwakar, 

Mimtttif 0 / Stalt for tn/onnmMn unit 
BfcadeatUHg, Cor«rfiHitMl e/ India. 


PREFACE 


O K we leave aside the Jalamlc religion, wa find tbftt all the Aaiatit religions 
hove 0110 common origin, which can be traced on the soil of India, Almost 
since the begionjtiigs of history Indians have proved themflelvea intuitlonally 
religious and naturaliy scholarly. When all the other peoples of the world 
were strugijliDg iti the dim darkness of Bams&ra, the prs- PVdi'c and the Rgwdic 
bards were busy in singing pgalms of devotion from the lofty heights of the 
HidUlayos, and in eiplaioiog the inter-relation of Ood, World and the Soule, 
Since then the religious link stands unbroken on the Indian soil, and we find 
the emergence yf various sohnols of religious thought and philosophy* Our 
Motors have left a rioii heritage behind them, and eventually, Saivism, 
a snBMam, Jainism, Buddhism, Theosophy, Gandhism and others have proved 
to ^ their wonderful ofF-shoote during these thousands of years. Religion is still 
a living force In ttie country, 

and the'Dra vidian-or more properly *Vr&lya\ as applied to 
Indian Religion and Philosophy have become rather indistinguishable factors 
today. The subject of the Raliglons of India has been pursued either In its 
ent ^ or piecemea] by various Bcholata like Barth, Hopkini, Wilson, Monier 
Williams, Slater Iwho has mainly attempted the problem of the Dravidjon 
culture m general). Glaflenapp. E, G. Bb^darkar, Farquhar and others. But 
none of them has laid down any clear-cut and brood outline, so that ono could 
distinguish exactly between the Aryan and the Dravidlan-or more properly 
vratya, phases in Indian religious thought. We feel courageous to say this 
mainly beoauBO, tha vnrioug data that have become available to ua during 
the last five and twenty yearn in the fieldof Epigraphy, ??umiamatics,Arob®ology, 
and o^er allied sciences, have changed the outlook of acholarsyp. aud have 
prov^ ^yond doubt the possibility of the axistenoa of a marvellous civilisation 
of the Vityas in pro-Aryan India. Especially, tlie wonderful discoveries 
ma a o enjo aro, Harappa and other proto-Indian eites are of an absorbing 


, I took a detailed survey of tbe Mohenjo Daro 

i^crfptioiu and other finds, the originals of twenty'-four Purfinas and TJpa- 
Punnas. and the Tedic, BrShmanic, Upanwadio, Epic, TSntric and other allied 
I toruturu I have made full nso of all tha Elpi graphic, Kmniamat to and tha 
other avaRabtotnatertoto. 1 found in the Purfinas a very valuable material 

, rw opinion that they csontain the history of man from the 

oarly Meinninga of hiatoiy down to about th& fourtaantb century A. D, 

By making the Indua Valley diacovortos as the basis of my study, 1 could 

ro'lbriM^nd tlr ht problems of the Vratya 

rollon and tt^sht. In fact the eariy beginninga of MonotheiEm. the doctrines 

tlf rwh ’' ^ Asceticism and Ritual can now be 

"L?" bards have described 

the ritual of the ^ rfityas as anm-vrata. The notion of TrimQrti has a ploce by 
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ItsQlf io the esrlf Qoliona of the PxotO'IadJan Vrityos. Tbo Induii VAII07 Snde 
throw light on Dendrolatry and Zoolatry also. It Is Just possible that totemism 
n fliiiB into vogue iu a period prior to that of the Indus Valley clvllizatloQ. 

J hafe tried to prove in the diet Fart that the earliest pre-Vedic 
inhabitente of India were designated by the Vedio Aryans as Vratyas, that the 
express Ion'Drav id a’ is evidently of a later date, and that it was originally 
equivalent to the expression T&mil. It was only the Greeks and other WesteriieifS, 
and As on imitation tba Indian writeie the early ceutnrlee of the Christian era, 
that have used expressions like Urn Id, Dramlja, etc. As everything went to 
them through tha oouatry of the Ptndyos and others, they wrongly identified the 
cnlturu of India with the little country of the TAmillans with wliom they had 
directly ooma into contact. 

It is our hypothesis that the Early Man, who is designated as Dravjdian 
later on, must have originated in the Deccan plateau, which consists of the meet 
ancient lock-syatem capable of otiginatiug human beings. The recent 
discorories made at Langhnaj on the banks of the Sibarmati river almost prove 
the early existence of the Dolicho'cephalic race in Soulhetu India. Tliis Early 
Man need not have come from abroad as some scholars postulate it. 

The Aryans, un the other hand, were already on the tx}rde:rland of India 
since a very early time. And the Indus Valley finds and the I}i$wda only prove 
that both these cultures must have thrived side by side for a very long time in 
the early period of Indian hfetory. It Is also an interesting factor that the 
Aryan conipoflitions mostiy belong to ihlfl pari of the country alone. And the 
Aryan? seem to have spread themselves from the borderland of India up to 
Babylon. The unique circumstance In the history of ttie Aryans is that the 
Vsdic Arya or the Avestlc 'Airya* are not to bo found in any other literature of 
the world. If this be so, then India seems to have been the cradle of both the 
Aryan and the Vrstya eulturos. In the light <rf this statement the problem C3f 
the 'Indo-European' or ‘IndthGermanlc' eeems primafttcif rather fallacious. 

If we can draw a keen line of distinction between the rArrsliVr and the 
Pafithiistic Bspeebs id early Indian religious thought, then we may definitely 
assert that all the TkeifHt belonged to the Vrityas, and all the to the 

Aryans. The VrAtya Pantheon consisted of the IMvine Triad of ^vn, Amma and 
Karttikeya or Murugan, the later Ganepatl, Lihga twhich sceme to be of a foreign 
otfgin), Sun, Kaga, Fish, Tree, etc. We have dealt with all these in 
detail, with the excepttou of the Sun, which topic more fittingly comes under 
VaisQavism. The Aryans gradually esstmtlated all these gods into their own 
^ntheon. Along with I he devalopioent of the gods and goddesses , there came 
into being the various religious sects and philosophical Byetoma of the Vrityos. 
The Yatis, the Arhots, the QArAglts and the PAsapatM came into vogue almost 
since the Proto-Indfan times. In mattera of religion and philosophy monotheism 
came into being since the Indus Valley perfod* 
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We have tried to prove ia the first Part, that the Indue Valley civilisation 
w a rarimnj7c»«V«4/r(m inaofaraa it iuclosive of both the pfe*Vedic and 
postr^gredic periods. It extended itself up to the end of the period of the 
Aihatvavf dii i.#. till the date of the Fiood. Tlia legend of Manu and the Flood 
has a historical badc-grcuod, and it has thrown a wonderful light on one of the 
misajug links in early Indian history. The consequences of the Indus Valley civi- 
lifatlon were of a far teaching nature indeed! As BeroEus and the Oenosis point 
out, people half-men and half-fishes migrated to Sumer and introduced the art of 
writing and building, A tradition is current that theas hnlf-man and half-fishes 
had been also to the border-land of Mexico. Look at tbs mighty strides taken 
by the Minos or Matsyaa of Proto-India into the different parta of the 
world! To one who is Aryan-TRind^ti this may look all topsy-turvy. But 
history is helpless in this matter. It has also been my contention that 
ths Aryans of reforoiist tendencies like the Bhrges must have played a prominent 
rdla in the Indus Valley p^iod, and that they wore possibly responsible for the 
pfato-phonographic inscriptions in Vedic Sanskrit. 

I have dealt in thia volume with the main off-Bhoots of the Vr*tya 
religion and philosophy as propounded in the Indus Valley period, having resenred 
tbo second Volume for all the temainliig religions which were reared on the 
mil of India. 

The present wort is mainly the outcome of the Thesis submitted by me for 
the Ph. D. Degree, whioh was awarded to me In the year 19^3. 1 worked under the 
guidance of the Rev. H, Heras, S, J., Director, Indian Historical R»search 
Institute, St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, and during his absenos from India, under 
Prof, {J, M. Morass, M,A.. I have later on effected some impotfant changes 
in the original work, The second Volume Is under preparation, and shall 
soon see the light of the day, 

I must express my daep indebtodiuAs to the Hon'ble 3hrL R. R, 
piwakar, MA, IX.B, Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, for so kindly giving a h'orewOErd for this Voluiue He is 
an eminent Savant of Karnitolto, which is the Province of my birth. 

J owe a deep debt of gratitude to my Guru the Rev. H. Heras, B, J., and 
Prof. G. ,M. Moraes, m.a., for the help and guidance they have rendered to me 
during the period of my study, I am extremely grateful to Dr. G. S 
Ghurye, M,A. Ph,D,, Head of the Department of Sociology, Hniversity of 
Bombay, for muking very valuable suggestions in connection with the subject- 
matter of the work; to my Respected Pathe>in*law G.M.Phatafc, E 3 q.,M.A., LL,B.. 
Retired First Class Sub-Judge, who was responsible for initiating me'in the 
Ph. D. course, but who Lj unfortonately now no more to see his object realised: 

^ ^ Fatwprdban, Esq., Ji A , ll.B . Retired Sir Ny&yedhish. Jamkhandi 

Estate), R. 3, Vase, Esq,, b a., DUtrIct and Sesaione Judge, Ahmednagur, 
and R. O, Deshpanda, Esq,, m.a^ Assistant OommlBsionei of Inoome-tax, 
Belgaum, for rendering timely belp to me in furtberauoe of my Ph.D. studies' 
My heartfelt thanks are due to B. Anderson, Esq.. m.a , Assistant Librarian' 
University t,I Bombay, S. V. Shitut, Esq. B,A. (Hons), Bombay Oorperation; 
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K. G, Ghaisas, £sq^ W. T. InettEctoc, BAmbay, PifTictpEl NG, Tavkar« B>. (Hons)} 
B. A. Eaniik, £aq„ Bjl {Hons), B. V. Basgoekari B.A, (Hons), Secretariat 
BiMibar, H. M. Priyolkar, Eeq,, G D. A., and J, B’Sajia, Esq., M-L, LibiBlian, 
I. £LB.IiiBtituto, St. Xavier's Bombay, fotreijdwii^ valnalile distance 

to me during tbs oouise of my study and toe pubIii%tioi] of tlia weak, 

1 must expr^ my deep in^btedoess to Fiof. P. C,.Qadn, U, 'A., Yhiratorj 
Bhandarkar O. B. lustltuta, Poona, and to Br. A. D. Pnaolker, M. A.,LL.B.,Fb.l>,, 
Aasistont Diraotor, Bbaratiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for toeir oonatant help and 
brilliant suggestions made to me during toe period of writiug and publlcatioD 
Of this Volums. The HnivarBity of Bombay has laid tna under its deepest 
obligations by awarding the Besearch Studentship to ma for a peoiod of two 
years and a half for carrying on the work, and by further sanotloning a 
su bato r*:’"! grant towards the publicsUon of the '7oluma Best of all, 1 owe a 
great deal to Mrs, Sushilabal Karmarkar, wbo kept at my disposal all the 
gold and will she possessed In %rtherBiH» of my studies; and to Master 
Jagadlto end Miss Mirt fat helping me in arranging the Index-cards, 

Jfeal eatrwusly grotefal to SbrL B. R. Bakhals, Bensdr Member dfUhe 
Servants of India Society, Bombay, for the decency in printing and ucellent 
get up of this Volnme. 
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PART I 

THE VRATYAS AND THE ARYANS 


CEJAPTEfl I 

EARLY INDIA 

la|iodaetorf--FnbU^^& PWfiwii—f^optM ud L&sguag«. 

The bistoty oE man ami iti working ia the of religion can be much 

traced on soil of India than in any otbar pait of the world* 
lotfoducMiry Almost sloce tbc early begisnlng^ of hlstoiri Eadia has been a 

re^rt of various taces» and we find beret Eor the first timet a 
comtniogling of enkures on a large sotte* NalurOt again, has endowed the Indian wllh 
very rare gifts in the held of ms^sLiclsm* The divasitles of climate have allowed him to 
thlok ia differ eat ways in regard to the mutual relatjonship between the three primary 
entities Godi World, and the Souk Both the factors of mce and nature have so 
much gpattibuted to tbe development of the different phases of religion that* in no other 
country have come into being ideas regarding the vast multitude of gods aod goddesses 
along with their retinue of Apsaras and others, and the spirits and goblins* to the 
same extent as it has happened in Indlgi 

locfia has its own history aiKf culture. Oar ancestors have written it either to 
blood or in writing. Even Ibe names of Gandbara, 8ahcT, Earle, Ellom* Hampe^ 
Patuidhali BeJur, Mahabollptirani, Pori and others create a sense of thrill and joy even 
in the mind of a traveller who wants to know something about Indiaa art India has 
worked out some of fhe biggest educationat Universities like those at Tak^ai^ila 
Kalanda, Vikramasilat and other places* Her sons have produced very wonderful 
epecimens in the field of literature, let it be in Sanskrit, Fa)T, ArdhamagadhI, and the 
other Prakrits, and the Dravidian languages - Including the early pkto-plioo<^phlc 
inscriptions of the Indus Valley period* Besidesj vadous schools of religious and 
philosophical thought have came into bflLng and flaurUhed since the preWedic limea 
down to the present day^ The names of DevipT and Vyaaai Yfilnavalkya and Janaka* 
Lopimudri and MAitreyT, Efsai and Badaiiya^, Narada and ^a^ilya* Likull» 
and Basava. Tirumular and Manikka^'Usigar, §sJikam, Raminuja, Madbva, Vallabba 
and Ninibamka* Jnaueivafat Furandafa and Kanaka, shall be ever remembeted as 
torch-bearers to those who am moving on the pith of selhrealtsation* 

The Mohenjo Daro loscriptions relate that tho early name of India was *3id*\ 
meaning flow\ from which were later on derived the word* 
Early luAla ^r^hUf Hindu, Hidu (in the andent dmlectfl of iTan ^ Avestan 
and Old Ferslan), Indos (Greek), Indm and India. The 
MababhSrata uses tbe expression Vdhlka * for tbe Indus Valley region and U teems 

(1) H«ru^ ‘MohffUjo Dluo, tba Peoplt tad cbaLaed', IfnfMn p, 707, 

It) Cf* infrff voder VraiymM. 
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the vkatva systeus of religion 


to be a Sanskrit equiv^eot of the Omvidiao word The existeoca of Brihuli 

ihe Imr^s island of Dmvid^o Sp«ach io Bilacbtslun, may help uh io ^issumiDK tbit 
it formed part of pFoto^Icidia. JtbeatEed JOraDgitDi ia Sanskrit and Zraaka in old 
Ferfllao nod Drangiaoe or Dmoginna in Greek recoriis. Aocieiit India included the 
wbolfl of the modern Af^kamstafit n. fact which h proved by the explonitLons of Sir 
Aurel Stein io Ceotml Asia,^BJid of the French School of ArchsiolQii^ in Afglmnislan- 
The Vedlc literature disdoses the fact that, the provinces of the B^lhrkas (BalkhX the 
Idahavfisaa in the HimiKayao r^ioo^ and the Gandhnras fonnBct part of «r[y 
India. Durina the period of Aryamzation different deeigontioos were given to the 
various part^ of Indiai Besides Aryavarla^ Manu and the antbor of the Bhauls^ 
Pufa^ define the three cotiotties, namely, those of Brahmivartap Brahmarsidesa a^id 
Madhyadua respectively*^ The defieitEon of Aryivarta has differed duriog difTerent 
Zdstoricel periods, Brabmavarta consinted of the region situated between the Rivers 
Saraevatl and the DradvaiL Brahmai^rcle^ cumpri^ the Knruh^stra, Matsya, 
P^cala, and ^uraseno. In regard to AryflvArta Baudhiyana* observes that 
Aryavarta has V^inasaon to the east, KiHakoivaiia to the westi Himalaya to the north 
and Fariyatra Mountain to the south. He states that, ‘some people describe 
the region lying between the Gang^ and Yamuna as Aryavarta”^ According 
to himp again, the Bhillavins describe that Aryavarta consists of the land 
wherever the black antelope roami. Vasis^a * agrees with Baudhiyaita but 
states that, the Vindhya raoge hsppens tn be the southernmost boundary of 
Aryivarta* Vljiiavalkya* and Hanta* express a similar view point. By implication 
the above statements show that Aryivarta comprised almost the whole of India 
ixteodiag from the Himalayas down to Cape Comorin in so far as we find that the black 
antelope retains both in the North and the South of India. The early Dharmasntrss and 
Nostras describe Madhyadesd (or midland of India) as the regioD located within the area 
bounded by Prayaga and Vinaiana and Himalaya and VSndhya • respectively^ The 
Pura^ and some other early works always speak of the two divisioiis of India 
Uitaripatha and Daksimp^tha, the latter being probably derived from Daksinli pada 
used io the The Furanas have enumerated tbs various divisions of todia« 

They divide the eotire earth Into seven blamts (dvf^os), and describe the nine islaods, 
amongst which the Bharata (ludb) is one’^. Once thi^ speak of the Sfcy-six 
[ffovluces of India. It is designated as Bhanimv'aTstj so named after the gr^t King 
Bhonuat the scion of the Bbarata race^ The SAaniffi Puranis refers to the seventf- 
twQ countries and ninety-six croresof villages legated in India * AW this 

may indicate that though India was new to the AryanSp it was thoroughly known to 
the non-Aryans, who were already located here, 

I, MffiiatfiHflr, II, 17 fl ji P, BmAFfia Parira^ Adh. 7, Kl ff, 

2^ Bmudh^ana^ I, I, 27 ft; cf* i,lfo ta ihif, connection. 

3 . I. 7 . 4 . I^ : C£, aJ»o 4 . 

3 * HirUii, ifl. 6 . MatmsmfH. ll, 2 j. 7 * figoeJd, X, fit*fl* 

B. likdridvipa. Ka«rB, Titar^^u CahbutJnaiB, ^indvlpx, Ka|lbB, SitabaU, ^ruhi 
ud Kvmira* C/* Vamena P., 12, 0 ff., *tc. 

9* Skkndft, SXahtkforAkhanda, tCaumirik^kh , A dh ^7, lU f. 
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India hivs possd througli tbe various PfehbtOTic Agts including the Palsodli* 
tbic. the NfloiitliiCj the ChalooUthic and the Ifao Age rMpeclively, 
Te> Prelititorie ScboUus associate the Negritoes with the PalMilithic aod the 
Fertfld* Aostric or the ‘Sonlhem Rac*' with the Neolithic Peri^. The 

Indus Valley civiiiiSitiM is said to belaug to the Cbalcolithic Age. 
Evidently this seems to be a period ol trausiiion aud tnarks the Wioninga of the 
histoTtc period as we find the emBiaetice of the ptcto*phonogniphic iMcriptimis atUM 
thetiv AccardiDg totho ganeral belifif □[ raaiern ^cbohrs, lb* first occupanta d i t 
soil of India were tho NcKritoes ; md tbc Ansiric or the ^Sootliftra Raw' people uert 
invaded India in two waves. The Dravidiaus are believed to have later on immigrated 
into India, and that they were followed by a certain round-headed people of the Alpine 
race, which is supposed to have come froni the Pamirs . The advent ol the Aryans 
(io two waves according to soine) is said to have takeu place after that. 

The early sellleis, iocluding the Negritoes and the Austroids, mast Irave 
brought with them the worship of the Irtga (phaOus), the tree and some other minor 
objects. We can with grrat Justification apply to them the remark made by Hopltioe 
iaconnection with the present wild trihes of India: "Birth-rLtes, marriagMites. 
funeral rites (^1 of blood}, bumao lacrificB taba (especially among the Burtneseh 
witcb-cralt, worship of ancestors, divination, and demonology are aiutoSl univer^ 
throughout the wild tribes- la many of the tribes dances are a leUgioos eaercise.” 

It is jnit posfiible that they WEra totem woishippetS. However, it ia worth noting 
that with the dawn ol Indus Valley civilizatioa we find that mythology has developed 
fast and ctmted ao iodependent ponlhsoti of its own. 

Modem scholors have tried to identify the various races that are sopposed to 
have immigrated into the soil of India. In the CensHS Report of 
P«»p]H end 1901. Sir Herbert Ripley has dealt with the probable racial clasai- 
Lnsgomict ficBtioD of the various peopl es of India. The whole divistoa aiDOunt s 
to this: Dravidian. Indo-Aryau, Turko-lrsniao, Scyiho-Dravidiaa, 
Aryo-Oravidtan or Hindustani, Mongoloid and Moogob Dravidian or Bengali t«p«. 
tivdy. However, the recent discoveries made in ibe Indus Valley sites have changed 
our outlook regarding the features of the Dravidtata proper, They should be 
disiioguished from the people of the Negrito race. They were sufHdenlly fair lo 
cotour and neat in limbs. The dark-akinned and snub-nosed Dasyus referred to in 
the ^fgveda can bo identified with the Negrito branch of tbe Negro rata which had 
already found its way here. They are now found io tha Andaman Wands, on the 
aea-coast of Makrao, between India and Persia, in the Malay Peninsula, aod io the 
Philippines. Tbe Yanodis of the Teltigu country, the Kurumbas and the Kurubas, 
the Irulas, the POniyans, aod the Kadirs belong to this early branch. Tbe Santals, 
Mundas, Bhumijes, Birhore, Kodas, Utka Kols. Tars, Asurs, Agars, and Kofwis 
located iu the hilly jungle tracts on both sides of the Viodhyan range, tbe Angaml 
Ndgas, the Juaogs in the hilly tracts til Orissa, the spmhEfs of Kurku language in the 
Mahadao Hills in tbe Central Provinces, the Savaras and Gadabas in tbe Oria-speab- 

iug districts of Madras, and tho Bhils. tbe Mairs, and the Kolis of Rajpntooa and 
Weatam IndLi-wbo reside iu the westerfl portion of the Vmdhyas, ia the Aravalli 
1, HapUiMr fl/ inddm , p- SJ5. 
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range and Ibe Western Ghats, are thedesceadaats of the Austric race. In regard to 
the Dravidians and the AryanSp we are not io a poiUtoa to draw a keen line of disc* 
iDCtion between them. Theif were equally lair and strongly built. They are spread 
lAw the whole of India. Added to the same are the Scythians^ PartbiaDs and others 
who ha VO also been responsible for the admixtaro of rac^ iH India. 

Though the problem of the distribution of races is of an eliisivs nature, that of 
langtiage is based on a solid foundation. The Austric langnages Including (hs Kolian 
or the Munda group represtmting the early Austric race^ are spoken wherevei the 
tribes mentioned above are located. The Negritoes have adopted the various languages 
dt the different localiti^ in which they live* According to the Ce/iinj Reporf qf 1901 
the total number of Dravidian speaking population is about 6Clti60pODO, The group 
of Dravidian languages comprises the Tamil, Kanoada* Telugn, Malayilatn, Tulup 
Kodagu, Tuda, Kotap and Badage, ont of which the first fOFur alone have their own 
aIpbabetSi gTammar and literature. There is also cturent a terminology Panca-Drivii^i 
which Indicates a group of five languages * Kammda, Telngn, Malaya|amp Tamil and 
Tola. Some sebutars have, bowevert introduced the MarflthT and Gujarfttl languages 
tn this group^t Bot we are not in a poaition to agree with the same especially in 
view of the data available to ns at present. The Malors of the R&jrDahtal Hills, the 
OraOEis of Chota-Kagpur^ the Gauds living in tbe jungle tracti which lies to the south 
of the Vindhya Hills, speak the Dravidian languages* In ^t the northern grmip nf 
the Dravidian languages comprises the Gondi |of the Goad&), Kumkh [of the Ofasms)^ 
Mai to [of the Malers], Kandb (of the tribe in t be bill tracts of Orissa), KoHami 
(qI a hUI tribe ia BerarJ, and TeJugu respectively. Best of all, the Br^ulp the 
language of Central Baluchistan coutaios tbe remnants of the DjavicEan language* The 
Aryan Language consists of Sanskrit and tbe A vesta (with some linguistic peculiar i ties}# 
the Western Hindi (of the midland), Punjabi and Hajastini (on the west), PaMri^ 
(on tbe north), the Eastern Hindi (on the east), Kaabrum, Labnd&j SindhT, Kacchi, 
and Mam^ (on the south-'West),, and Bibarii Beng&li, Assamese and Oriya (on the 
east) respectively^ During tbe bistorioal period various Piukrits iDcltiding ^atirasenlt 
Mabaristri and others came into vogue. The Fai^d had gx^ its own peculiaritjeSp it 
having been somewhat of an admixture of the Aryan nod tbe trmuian kuguages. 


l. R. NaruleahicliKnM, Kirmmiak& fCmuiatriU, f, p. XI. 
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PRE-AHD POST-RGVEOIC VRATYAS 

Indiii eiv11i£«eiaa-Noa-ATj»D rrfb« ia V«d|ie Utentare^Vriljmf In 

iDdU—Mohes^o Dare nod finctrii-OTl^on] lUJoe s ViftfiO mod i¥»t 
I>mTidiui—Thbar notlqoLlr—Mobmajo Um% A ranoloj^ ^villuliod. 

We are still igisomut about the reUffimis history of the people belonging 
to the Negrito and Austiic iticeSt We have shown sonje indications in the previous 
chapter. However, we are directly aSected by (ho workitia ol the so called DmvitiisJU 
Of properly Vratyas and Atyaas. We agree with Prof, R, D. Banerji* aod Father 
Herasi when they say that^ the Mobenj o Daro civ Hint ioo li of a Proto—Indiao and 
□on-^Aryan character* We also boIdJy assert thai the NTahenjo Daro dvlllralioo wa^ 
a ttindioi; dvilisation in so far as it is loclasive of both the Pra-Rgvedic and Post* 
Rgvedic periods. It shall also be dur contention^ that the original home oF the 
DravidiaDS happens to be India itselfp and that the early region of the Aryans must 
have extexided itseU frooi Baby loo ta ap to the borderland of India* However^ before 
entering into the And CDRJ of theae probleins, let us study the details of the 
general culture of the proto*Dravidiaiis, who can be more properly deslgoaied as 
Vratyas* as can be gl^ued out from the various finds obtaining in the lodas Valley 
sites and the UteTature of the Vedic Aryaoe^ %Ve divide the subject matter into 
the foUowing heads * 

1 The IsdLu Valley dvihuUDD. 

t GenaraJ enhura of ibe oDa^AryAJu depleted In Vedic Ihontun. 

J Mcheojo Dam and BectriA. 

4 Tbt VdlyM id unciedt fsdU. 

L The tndus Valley CivUizatioa 

Both the iosctiptioual and other Arch^logical evidences throw light on the 
most marveltous civiliisiiioo oE the andeut Hindus of the Indus Valley period. The 
Indus Valley ^oue comprises Harappa^ in the Montgomery arra of Puojabi Mohtnjo 
Daro, in the Larkhani District ol Sind, and twenty-seven other sites distributed ip 
this vast area. It Is really a unique instance ia the history of India that, the biggest 
cities of Hamppa and Mohenjo Daro, though eitoated at a distance of about iOO miles 
from each other, have provided us with maWials of an eicaclly similar type ^ so much 
so thati we can postulate that there were thriving one type of people, and under ibeU 
flbelter one moimrchic fm-m of Goveromeot* ProL R. D. Bauerji express^ the view 
that the ^Dravidiaus were cer^toly fat more dviUzed than the ludo-Aryau lOvaders*** - 

According to Father Heras* the inscriptions of the proto*Diavidian period relate 
that, ^the nacue of India at the time of the glory of Mobenio Daro was Sid* There were 
four great divisions called countries iota which Sid wm parcelled, via.f hfiuad or the 

1,, BAUATih PfvJbi'rtoriic^ AHCiVitt 9 nd Hindu India, pp 19; 

2 , Herat, opf. pp, TD 7 ET. 
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cquotry of Fishes. FAravAn^ or t!« Country o! Birds, Marahkotiiiid w the country 
of the Waod«pecker,and Bjqid or ths Sav'en Coustnos. The ioscriplioqs also describe 
the ddn^ of the follorrinR tribes I the Mi'aas or Malsyas, who were located both la 
the Northern and Smthero Todia, the Bilayas, the Etkatie, the K&vals, the Parsvas 
(lit fairds)i the Kiunviirs, the Vein}as, the Alioss. the Ko|i?, the ^f iialcalir, the Naiakir, 
the Nalekalif, the Pareanir, the NiLgas. the Kudagfns, and olhers'- 

The Moheojo Derians eaj^ed a tnonarchic form of Gm'eraraeat, one of their 
kings nimad Mina being msntionej m the tqscriptians. Every tribe had its own 
banDer (dApj/Vt) decorated with its owu taJitctutna e,g. fish, Ndga. the Linga and 
Others. The inscfiptioos spsik of tha system of taxatioq and other problems of 
BWoral adoiitilatratiat] io those 

Best of ws (ind LlisC ^ Gir^t dfivoloprnint Iiid takaa pki,c4 in to the 

religious and philosophical ideas of the proto-Indians. The Moheaio Darn Zodiac 
consisted of eijfht consteflations. Toe Mohenjo ttirinns worshipped the Divine 
Triad consisting of Siva, Muruga and Amma {equivalent of the Sumerian An, EnlU 
and Atna), the proto-types of the bistotit ^iva, Karttikeya and ParvatT respectively. 
Besides, the worship of tne Naga {Cobra), the Linga. the ring-stones, and the tree 
-especially the pip^f was in vogue. The repreaenution of the three-Faced STiva seated 
in a Yogic posture is nnlque indeed t The hronze imago of a female daocer may 
throw light OH the early system of DovadisTr. Code had their own temples and 
other parap'icroalii. Wa see in thosa days the early beginuings of idolatry, zoolatry, 
and dendrolatrv. The people had their own system of rittial, which incladed the 
animal and human sacrifices. In matters of philosophy they had formed their own 
notions in connection with the doctrines of Monotheism, Karma, Rebirth, Asceticism, 
Yoga and others. 

In regard to the Other items of civllizattoo we may briefly Eummarize the 
position io the trqtbfnl words of Prof. R, D. Batnwji; ' There were brick-built 
{with two itOTCjed buildings with doors and windows). well plaaoBd (with great 
baths) and highly organised dries (with big citadels surronading them) of agri- 
(HiltiiristS and liadets at Hatappa and Mobenjo-dara AlthoEgh copper was in use 
stone implements were very freely osed, and a woaderfnl craftsioansiip was displayed 
in the product bo of oroanients of gold, silver, ivoiy, bone, semi-precknts stones (aloitg 
with impcBled lapis-laeuLi) and even faience. Trading relaLtions with other caotres of 
dvilieatni had been establisbed by finds of Indus Valley‘seals'in Sumerht (lower 
Msopotamia) and Elam {Western Persia). The people cotifd build dams across 
rivers fat the purpose of irrigation. They coaid make very thin jars and vases 
like egg-shell China, which were decorated with patatiogs io many coloura. The 
pottery io general is wheel-turned and kilo-hdrau Io Baluchistao and Sindh eaampla 
ot very beaLtUul vases with magnifieeqt polychrome decorations have been discovered. 
They know use of copper and hrorze weapons. Yet stone was so freely that 
the ardixnlagisIS regard the early Indus settlers as a people of the Chalcolithic Age. 
the transitionsl stage bcLweeu the Ages of stone and metal. ArtUacta (articles 
by mau) of chert were still being manufactured for occapalianal purposes. Doiassti- 
cited animals included the elephant and the camel, as well as the pig, shorthorn and 
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bumpod cattle, the buffale, tbeep and the doff. Barley, wheat and the couon plant 
wire caltivatcd, and spjpDing and weaving hod reached an advanced stage’,* It « 
also interestiDg to note that some of the representations on the seals d^ct the 
bntt-iigbt. The Bfrijffdvofa Purana corrobcntes the early vogue of this system 
(Cf. under Zatdatry t BhB). 

It should be noted in this cannectiou that, the early tribes of the Minas and the 
Pauls actively travelled abroad, and spread the IndigBnoits culture of India in early 
Sumer, Hgypt, Crete* Spain, Portugal* Hug land and IreLand. The Phoenicians are 
none else than the Fanis, and ii is to their credit that they followed their origioal 
mcrcbantile profusion in odier countries, and retained their profession hero as the 
exprsEion vitnic {derived from Pdni) in later literature indicates. 

The Matsyas really played a great role in the history of India. They were 
a great sea*faring race* and they are referred to in the J^guerfti as one ol the ten tribs 
which bad formed a formidaWe alliance against Sudas, in the other portions of the Vedic 
literature and the Mahabhiiraia, and in biter history as Miaoas, and in modem times 
as farmmg pan of the Matsya dominion. The Mohenjo Daro inscriptions describe 
the working of the Minis or Mntsyas both in the North aod Ssmb of India, That 
the method of deeipbermeni of the inscriptions adopted by Pathor Hems Is eorrcct 
can also be proved by the oiher corroborativo evidence obtained in later literatam. 
Especially, like the Mobenjo Daro InsCfiptitMis the early Indian literature also locates 
the h o m e of the Matsyas iu the Harappa and adjuining region, and not the Istffl 
Bairat to which site they seem to have shifted later on. For this purple we quote 
the entire portion from our paper contributed elsewhere*: 

“The history of the Minos is one of such problems, the definite location and 
boundanes of which have cot been successfully traced so far. The problem has been 
**.■*,1* more difficult* especially in view of the fact, that the Matsyas (a Sanskritized 
form of the word Minas) are referred to in maby of the Puianas as having been located 
in the midland of India, But, in our opiaioD, these Puinnas refer moit probably to the 
later taigiation of the disiointed forces of the Mimts (Matsyas) a very few years after 
their almost total destratliou In the BbaraU war. The Bhaiata war gave a ctushiiig 
blow' to many of the Vratya royal families amoog which that of the Minas was one. 

There Is a peculiar reference regarding the counlry of the Minas in the 
dftawMi pMcapfl. Aocordieg to its versioo the oountties of Trigartas, JJi'fwts and the 
Kaululas are situated is the Horth'Easteru direction of India, To quote the verse itself: 
Trtgorln-llflfrrr'iln'MlAic* Brahmapuira-itatigattS\ I 
AhkisarUt-ca Kasmlra-scodak initvctt^ kiriitah II* 

As the people of Kashmir also are seen included in this group, it may be salely 
coccluded that, though these countries are said to have been loealed in the Noitb- 
Easteru direction, yet it is not impossible that they should also have extended far into the 
interior portion ol the country, 

I R, D, Biuerii, e>* PP-1^* ® 

t A. P. KertaMksr, Tnah end Foriher Light on the Meheuie Daio Riddle,’ 

1 , XSI, pp. llfl ff. 

y Vi»Hu4htirm^ P , Adb. lU, 10, 
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Tha TfifiartRs, in tha opinion of scJialars* loc&ted round^bouE Laboroj*^ tmf 
evideptlj the coontry of the Minas mnsi have been adjacent to that ot the Trigartaap 
It ii also a iact of immeiisa impoftanco that the word Mina itself m used iostaad of 
tha wotd UatAya thus larhcattag the actual ptrocess of Its transforumtioD into a Sath 
flkritizod forni io the Vedie time and kter. The readloR of the lodm Valley script by 
Rev* H Heras» gives the same original readingf namely] Mma—and nobody may dare 
accnse hfui of "Pro-Judgnjcnt" at least at this stage. 

The question of the location of the Minas (Minad io the Moheuio Dam limes) 
io Northwn India becomes of still more ^y and accurate uoderstaodlogi if we 
are able to describe the boundaries of the of the Itlw which is so often mferred 
to in the posl-Vedic Itterature nod the Epics, ft U icterestini to note at the outset 
that theMiiWAAitrafu mentions two Matsya countries U. Matsya and Piatimatsya.* 
thus probably referring to the Northern and Son them countries of the Matsyas io the 
early times* The descripticui of the Southern country of the Matsyas given in 
Kamuravyasa e in Kaungda abo corroborates Onr view* 

While corroborating the theory that the MTnas wore originalLy the residents of 
Notbern India, the RamByana also refers to the Bhatuniiavafut or the forest of the 
VTra^MatsyaSf This forest ie described to have been situated to the south of the 
River Sutlej but to the North of the River Sarasvari* The passage in the Ramayatia 
is as follows: 


Bharata starts from Rajagrha* the tajntal of the Kokayae^ and on the way 
crosses the Sutlej River. Fiuttber' 

etefi in'll i 

Hivfinslen wjfH II \ » 

Wir»T«i 

ww(fim(r » i ci t r w^4 Vrtii ^ it « it 

^ *WT ’» giir^ irftTO w t 

*rT«i n* 


The above pusaffe is icaportant from varioos poiola of view; 

(a) Firstly, it helps os to locate the coontry of the Matayae soinewbete rouod*' 
about the H&rappa eite. The word Bbartisib (or even Bheruo^, Dheian^a, 
BhariimU. efe.) b also the aamm of ^iva,* We doubt whetbor it 130' mean the sme 
forest styled as Nyagrodhatanya ia the SAaaJo Purafta io which ^iva b Slid to 


1. N. p*. etsce Volket, W«lche»{e butigae Lahore Webote, Heaucheadn'e AMif«Sw 
iMnlimaifi, 9SS—ct. BotlKUHtk uHd Koth, SamMkrit Wgrttr iri becA, 

3, Cl. JlebaftAMie. Bfmma^mrva^ Adh. ie wbleb ediOUltd deKriixiAA «t »i.. 
eOiintrla end people ol Indie fi ««Knptleft ot the 

3 , mmSyana, It, 71, 3-S, 

Wll«e'. ielwT^tiHoe. Cl. Ubeler Wilken., 
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have played the fierce TAi^dava dance aloag with Kali.*^ , Peculiarly eaoLiffa, 
the Mohedjo ioscriptionE describe that ao image of Siva ta his 

posture was installed in a forest.* Thea, is it possible that this te the same iosage 
referred to in the passage of the SAantfo pHrartti, which according to the version of 
the Ramayana happens to ba the forest of the Northerin Viia^Malsyas ? For such 
a r o nr l iwinn tba fact that images of ^iva io a Taijdava posture are found in the Indus 
Valley sites is probably enough to support our view. 

(b) The description of the forest of the Matsyas fn the above passage gives 
us a direct due iu regard to the fact, that, it is not impossible that the coontty of the 
Minas was lying somewhere rocind>abDut the forest (probably to the north), but 
adjacent tn the country of the Trigartasi situated to the north of the Sutlej River. 
This would briog us exactly somewhere nnir the Harappa site, which ia at a disiance 
of about fifty mites from the Sutlej River. 

(c) One would be sorprised to find that the forest Bfalrun^vana assumes 
altogether a difiereot name in the post-Vedic age e.g. Dmtavana. The 
Brakmatta speaks of a Matsya king Dhvasan Dvaimvaiu.* The Stahaiharata 
locates the Dvailavana to the North of the River Sarasvatl, which fact exactly 
corroboiatcfi our statcmeoi. The almost coounoo use of the word Draitavana 
menaH gf 'Blwrucidvaua' may also help us to place tho people of the Ramaynua even 
at a period arlier than that of the ^tapatha BrahmaT^t though we are awaiting more 
substantial materials for this assertioa. Further, the use of the word Dvaitavam also 
indicates the origin of the doctrine of Devotion as being in the land of the Minas, and 
that it first originated in the worship of Siva, the Supreme Lord of the universe. 

2. NonrAryon Tribes to the Vodic Literature 

A study of the caltutal activities of the Dasas. Dasyos, Asutas, and of the 
varicMS nOQ~Aryao tribes mentioned in the Vodic literature 
IntrcHlitctcny. reveals to ns a new phase in the history of proto4ndia. Ali the 
above terms denote the same Froto-InhaB people, who are styled ^ 
as Vrityas later on. The noo-Aiyao tribes which are generally referred to in the 
Rgoeda are t the Pirivatas, the Pakthas, the Allnae, the Bhaliw, the Visanins, the 
^ivas, the Matsyas, the Paijis, the Bekanatas, aod tho Kikatas with their king 
Pramagaoda.* The Atharvavtda makes a mention of the Mujavanls, the fdahavr^, 
the the Gandh&ris, the Angas, the KHmias or tho Mambas, the iCitatas, 

etc. The Aitareya BTahmatm* refers to the South Indian tribes : Puliodas, Mutibas, 
.Andhas, and Putufras, The Epics and the PaiA^ describe the doings of the 

Vanaras, Nagas and other tribes. Some of the oames of the Dasas and 
Dosyus occuiring in the figpofa may be emunerated as fdllaws: ^amhaia, Ribisu, 
Dbuoi. Cnmuri, Pipru, Varcin, ^niiiaand olbera. The term Aswnt was applied by 

1, ct. k TirdV PtW nes * 

SkiKia A J/iAewufw Kk,Arvnieaia Mmhiimfa, 3.3. 9S. 

3. Herai. SffnffJat CflJJtm«io«/ro» VoTaM*. 3M, 

3. B**. f, PI*. 

4. a. Macdonell ind KeJUs, /iwfci, 3. AilPivy.* VU. 
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tb* Aryans to soma of Ibe Rgvedic gods. But later on, tbe expressLoii a 

'dmoaiacal being.* and became aqaivaleot to the expressioiu like Rabasas, Daityas, 
DRoa^as. etc. The epics and the Pnraaas piomioently describe the naiiiH of the 
fiaflowing Asuras: Havana, Bali, Kaiiisa, Jarbandha, Narahat Mahisasuta, Hiranya> 
basipu, and others.*' 


It shall, however, be oor contention that, the I^sas, Dasyus, or the Astuas 
described in Vedic litenituie iaduded amofiffSt them the indige- 
Md While Vratyaa or the so-calJad proto«Dravidians, and the Negrito 

Deqrw. Auatric races who h&d immigiated into India tatw oa. 

Evidently the curt references made to thefle people to general i.e. 
snub-nosed, bkdc•skinned e/p., mnst have had first and foce-most a direct pa 

the Negrito and Anstrtc people! and they were made applicable to the fairer race of 
the 'Vtdtyas, maioly because they were also non-Aryans, and much mcnt so as they 
happened to be the Djakers of the Indus VaJley civiliaatioo. We shall, however, 
discuss the problem later on. 

The Vedic Aryans have given an absolutely lantastic description ol the non* 
Aryans- The foUowbg instances will dnddate the point. 


The Dias and Dasyna are depicted in the Rgwda os denoting eaemiis of a 
demoniacal character. They are referred to as hamao foes of iba 
Dees* and Oeeyve- Aryans. They are described as being of blech-^in,* os aggi yi^ 
the bmwcHioloar (Htronya) of the Aryans.* The Duyite ore 
meottoaed as ‘noseless* (anas),* misFeatand, end of boatile speech (mrdbravik).* 
The Dasyn b said to be killed at plea^ire,« made a slave. 


Unlike the Disan and the Dafi/oa, the 'Asora ip the Rtotda is ' a term of 
praise.' The Asnia Varn^a b noted for soverdgnty (irHitia), 
A*v*». universal monarchy (eimiijya), and above all occult power 

(miy^. Vanina is essentially 'Asura Mayin'.* The term Asora 
it also applied U> India, * Agnl. ^ Savitr, * and even Rndca, * whose osHriynm is 
propitiated as Siva. During the later period the t«m Asuia oonnotea a 'demonncaj 
being.' The othu non. Aryan tribes mentioned ahove are also spoken of in an 
curt maimer. 

The aln^ya refers to the forts (^rah) ood the clans (viuth) of the Ddsas. 

Th^ ICieg and ®*“l»ra is Said to have been in possession ol ninety/* ninety* 
domi^ nine,” and hondred** forts whose stronghoida an referred to as 
of metal (njwsi). Forts with hundred walls (Wohkn/i}, or 
citadels of stone (nieririHnyl), or mnd-bdcks (dina), are meDtioned**. These citadela 
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fir« thtt sam< as tlMw formed at HarappaS lo tbe later period A»i» 
like jMisaadha. Bali and otbers are described to have ruled over the major province* 

^ lodia. 

The Asuras eo joyed a monarchical form of govern meat. The vations Brahmaras 
rotate that the Asuras bad originally a king, and that the Devas had none. Tbia^ur^ 
stated to be one of the reasons why the Devas were defeated in every battle-b«d. 
Then It is described how the Devas elected a king, and how on accoaot of which they 
were able to defnt the Asuras.*, The above passage throw* a wonderfol light on 
the high state of civUlzation the Asaras had attaiiiei We know tor certain that the 
Moheojo Dorians had their own system of kingBhip. Furthw they lad their own stri^ 
welbbuilt cities. Hence the above Lnstaoces may easily point out the woodeiful 
dvilization of the proto-lodians. 

As distinguished frtKO the Aryans the non—Aryans are described as havhig 
their own system of ritoal. One of the Rgvedic stanms 

Their litoa. specifically states: 

“ Around 06 ta the Dasyn, withoat rites, void of saose, with 
different rites, [anymratu) not following Mann, 

BafBe, thou slayer of the foe, the weapon 
which this Disa yield 

The non-Aryan tribes are geaerally dmignaled aa ofatriwfffi (titele^,* 
odemiyu {indifferent to the Gods-.\ryan ?1,* avrata (lawless),* ojojcoo* foot 
mcrificing), and (withoot Brahtnan). 

The Mohenjo Ilians had their own system of priesthood and ritual, and 
peculiarly enough they were noo-sacrificers (6re), The above stanza describee that 
the Dasas and others had their own rites aod observances. 

The non-Aryans are designated as SiW-dipa/i, which according to us 
refers to God Siva wbo is represented nude iu the Indae 

TheirCod Valley period.® Further they seem to have been the worship¬ 

pers of the Divine Triad. Ooe of the ^-eJtc stanzas allndes to 
the three Gods, namely Yatndhaitt (who is Pumao), the female (Stri), and the Mdrade* 
vas with bent necks (who happen to be the same as Mumga or Mnrogan (KSrttikeya) 
of the proto-Iodian times). The above stanza probably refers to the DivtoeTriad of tho 
Vraiyas. It is al» worth noting that the later Asoras and REksasas are drtcribed 

1. Wheeler, R,E.M..~H*iaap* W6! Drieecee ud Ceiiwttfy, AmoittU f-dfo, 

S3. I # ft 

t a.AUartfaSrShmmtui.hl^, Thesnei pMiagtI* mfoUowi^ _ 
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B£ bcinE wofialiipperj □( Mabad&va and tbe Liii^. The RgotJa furthar reJefS to a 
three-headed and ^K-eyed Daao. This b but an implifld reference to the threedaced 
fiEore of dt\-a represented on the Mohenjo Dun seals. The reference to yl/ii Vrtra as 
Deva ti indicative of the early prevalence of serpent warsbitL 

Tho Asuras seem to have possessed thfur own iastitntiotl of priesthood. The 
Bhrgos who stem to he reformist Aryans actnftlty acted as the 
Priwiheod priests of the Asuras. Further the cult of the Viatyaa throws 
lighten this problem*'. The Mohenjo Darians had their own 
priesthood. And the ^tove instances clearly point to the origitta] (diaraeter of the 
Asutb civilisation in this connection. 

The ^atafiaika Brahma^ dearly refers to the rormd buital mDunds pretnr^ 
by the Asuras both in the eastern and other directions*. These 
Syvtn. of BarU) were evidentJy the precursors of the Stupas of the Buddhist period 
The Ccl^ndogya Upantsad describes the euly system of burial 
prevalent amongst the Asuras, The following passage from the Indta-Virocana 
dialogue coccereing the search of the .Atman is stgnificaDl; 

Now Virocana, satisfied in bis heart, went to the Asuras and preached that 
doctrine to them, that the self (the body) alone is to be worsblppedr that the self (the 
body) akne is to be served, and that he who worships the self and saves the sell, gains 
both worlds, this and the neaU 

"Therefore they call even now a man who does not give aims here, who has no 
faith, and oflers no sacrificea, an Asura, for this is the doctrine (Opani^) of the 
Asuras. They deck out the body of the dead with perfumes, fiowere, and fine raiment 
by way of ornament, and think they will thus conquer the world.’** 

The system of the burial of the dead was prevalent amongst tbe later Dravi- 
diane also. The various Megalithle tombs spread over through the whole of India 
and the outside world show how the Vtatyas practised the syatem on a large 
scale during the early period- Evidently tbe above passage dearly nfers to the 
system of burial whidi was iq vogue amongst than. 

The BkoiavaJa Pufana narrates that the practice of the rite of human sacri* 
See was prevalent amoagst the Panis- It depicts one of the 
scenes wberan the Panis took part in the act. The Pants were 
evidently a non~ATyan tribe of Rgvedic fame. Hrwever, we 
ehalt disuse this problem in detail ander Humaa Socn^e. 

The Rgpeda specifically describes the Panis, Dasas and Dasyus as bein 
Mrdhravaegr. (of hostile speech]- Further tbe Panis in addition 
UnfMg* •«! are described as Grathins. * Tha expression M^dhavlk certainly 
refers to the different form of speech carreat amongst tbe non* 
__In regard to tbe other expression Giathio, Keith and 


Kusniuk SncHTiCf 
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I, Vn^S.4-S. 
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Moedotiell express the view tint it is oE aacerteio meaaioK.'^ Hillebrandt apines 
that the epithet relers to the cOQtiDuou flow of a speech which te not understood* 
However, both these expressions throw light oo the art oE speech and wtUise oi the 
pre-Vedic Vnatjns. TEm proto-Iodiaos used to speak a laagoage differeut from 
that of the Ai^qs. And their iDDOinemble ipscriplioDS prove befoad doubt their 
capacity of writing at». Evidently the word Grathin roast Eie referring to the early 
compositions (frotP grdTA) of the Panist who theroselves were an early non-Aryan 
Viatya tribe- The \V}ntt Yajumnda* mentions seven AsoiT meters e.g. Gijatii AsurT, 
Ufflih AjntrTj Pankti Asuri, etc« 

There are also some other features which throw light oo the early oolture of 
the Aautas. The Asuras are described as great maritime people* 
SomeeilitrPutiifct which is just indicative of the maritime activities of the Indus 
Valley people, whose ship stands represented on the seals. They 
knew the science of engineering, Bculpture and architecture. Maya is supposed to te 
their greatest exponent on the art of baildJng. lo fact, ‘almost every important min 
in India is credited to the generic Asura comprising sneh specific graops as Yak», 
GandEurva, Pannaga, and Eak^.’* The Asnras are always described as the 
ofl-S(ffing oE Diti-a fact which poiets out the matriarchal tvpe Of family they enjoyed. 
The Asuras ore described as being great fighters. The MahabMraia refers to an 
Asuta Phalanx, which was known by BhTsroa.* Besides theairial cars are said to 
have been used by Wvana and Indrajit. We have already stated above the instance 
of the buU-fight described in the Bhag^ota PuraM, immediately after the fashion of 
the Mohenjo Daro ropresentaaons. 

The Bgoeda throws light on the enriy vogue of cattlt-Aids current amongst 
the noD*Aryans. We quote the entire passage from a Paper 
C»ttk-rtid« contributed by us dscwhcre: 

The Fanis seem to have ptayed a very mighty rde iu the cultural history 
of India. Though designated by the Kfvedic Aryans as niggardly, rlteless (dvrtifo), 
aoa*»crific1iig toyniw), as people observing diCTerent rites (miyd-vroio}, sttIL they 
have a mark as the most heroic and cultured race in the history of India. In 

fact when the Vedic Rsis speak of the caUlo, the mist, storm and darkness, they 
always introduce the personalities of India and his enemies Vrtra, the Dasas, the 
Fanis, etc. In fact by destroying either Vrtra, or the Paul, Indra is said to have made 
the waters flow aod released the cows, which were kept hidden in the curves. 

As has been painted out elsewhere, the Pauis, who could be identified with the 
other aon-Aryan tribes were people who knew the art of composition and writing 
(they are called grathins)*, and they possessed great iron fortresses. They used 
to sdl the Soma. It is said that they also used to steal away the cows of the Aryaus- 
In fact the Vedic singers speak to the foUowing terms: 

When Indra and the Aogimsas desired it, Sarama found provision for her 
off-spriag. 

l, Cf. MacdcaeU uit KelLli, Vtdit Jndtx, 
a. HUItbraiidt, Vtditelu UythutotU, 1,89- 

9, Weber, WMl# ’Yajufvtda, I, LX, 4, MakiMafvto, III, t73, 13M, iStWfBf, 

s. JWiT, VI, ese IB>. o. ^gveAe. Vtl,6. S. 
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Brhaspiti deft the njountain, found the cattle: the tierw> shoutwf with the 
kiDB ID triumph. 


Thou Icdia, won bach the kins, baat trod the Soma ; thou haat let loose to 
flow the seven Rivers. 

Jfrid. 32y 12. 

Tlie mao together found the Fanis hoarded wealth, the cattle, and the wealth 
Id horses and kino. 

Ibid. 8S. 4 . 

Nay, the evOdC of the Paijls' lifting away of the COWB b allegorized in the 
Dialogue of Siramd and the Panls.^ Sarantd, the hitch of the Vedic gods, was 
specially sent to trace the cows. The dialogue iddicates how a long time must have 
elapsed before the tenth Mandala was composed. 

ft is really wonderfat that the Vurdfio PurSrns* meatioos the same tale of 
Saiama and the Pauis-tbough the Pacis are deslffriated as Raksssas there. 

The iastaoees quoted above need aot at all create an impression that the Penis 
were ia arty way rtdtbers. To us it seems that the Faqis must have shifted away 
the cows mainly to show their deiiaat attitude towards their iaUnka) Aryans, The 
MahabkariUa describes oao such iuslance at the haods of the Kautavas as ng"! "** 

the hiog VLraU of the hlatsyaa. The ditails of the Ghosa^trd in the Mithdbfid rata 
fully iudi cates the above view point. 


The iascriptiona iu Southern India throw further Jight on this proMetn. While 
describiog the hermstanes (vRagals) in Karnataka, Rice observes: 'By far the imst 
oumenos were cattle^raids, especially id border districts. Though sometimes the 
work of organised boitds fd nhbeti, ftutny wert kotldd detijonslrationa against ttu 
tfumy. The cows Of a village betonging toaaother mler were driven off from the 
grazidg^grouads in the intervesing ^voodtaIldsaB an act of dehauce. The cowherds 
rfteo gave up their lives in defence of ihetr charge or some village hero^ fired with 
indignation, would sally forth with a few followers and recover the stolen cows, only 
to die of his noands on bis retnri}. Such an act was reckoned as patriotic, and the 
mau's family was provided for with a grant of rent-free land. In more daring caas 
the villaga themselves were pillaged and the women molested. Memorial stones, 
rudely sculptor^ to represent the IncideDts of rattle-iaiJs and to record the grants! 
made in cotiti^tioG with them are foqod in aJI jarts’e* 

The above statement gives a new vision even to regard to the doings of the 
early tribe of the Pauls as agaiost the Aryans. The Pauls were a mighty merchant 
tribe and their daring deeds are recorded in the history of the Phtcnidans abroad, and 
the Vanics of India, It is really sorprisidg that the trading class of Indla-the third 
of the four castes-wos named after the great trading tribe of tbe Panis in proto-Iddia. 

Thus all tbe above data clearly shows that the various noifVedic tribes 
described above were none but the descescbnts of the earlv 
^kersofthe Moheujo Daro civilization. Some scholars have 
_i^tfied the Asutas with the A5syriad,s, the Dasas with the 


1 . X. loa. a, Varihe Pttritta, Adh, 16 g. 

3. Rke, UfnrtandCoofg/nmikf ImtetipUoHa,p,l7B. 
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D»bm ot tbe Caspcap steppes^ tho Fanis with tbo Faraiaas^i a^d wo coi But aJJ these 
tribes Indicated the same people who cau pruperiy^ be called as the proto*Vta|yas. 
The varioos features of Iheir clvIlizatioD clearly prove their prt-Aryan character. 

i, Mohenjo Dorn &di 1 Bactda 

While cxamiptug the coins of the Kushoco-Sasaniaii period, f came across 
various represeutatioos oT ^iva aod the Bull or Nandu They possess a close resem^ 
btaace to those obtaioleg 00 the seals discovered at Moheojo Doro^ fiarappo, and 
other protcrlndiBO sites. Eactiia ^ BiactriEuia. which ts more pofialarly kaown as 
Balhika, Vahika or Bahika to aocieot lodiao literature^ "is ao aocient coantry 
of Central Asia, lying to tbs south of the river Oxus, and reaching to the western port 
□f the Paroptdisan raoge or Hiodu Kmh. Baikht the 'Afolher of cities'^ was ones the 
seat of the Zoroasttran rsligion^ and the great Prophet is said to have died within ihs 
precincts of Us walls. Even niiicb more interesting is the fact, tbat» it Is coooected 
with the most important movements of the Indo-Europrao races. It was a great 
cultoraL centre, and at one time the rival of Eebatans, Nineveh and Baby bn. The 
country was unckr the suzsrainty of mimy DynastiBa since the time of Modes. 
Farther the coantry has been refmed to by Yuan Chwang. the varbut Amhian 
traveilersi Marco Polc^ and others. It is a place of gr^t urchacnlogicai interest* 
Besides the nioiiitory Icgcndsj several Bacubn inscriptions bn vs been recently 
discovered^ amoag tha most imporiant of which ore the *Taxila^ coppef-pLates, 
Further the Peshavai vase, the Monihyala Cyllnder,the Bsmarao vose^and the Vordah 
are of absorbing intereaL** 

Both the data in coonecUon with tho Kuabono^Sasaman coios and tho early 
references m ancient iDdlon literature respectively^ make ns sUongly beltove that tho 
B^hlkas bad adopted the religion of the Mohenjo Darions in those hoaiy times. The 
problem becomes moch mote interesting when we come to know that the Aryan 
immigrants had made it their residemiai centre at one time. And if the Aryans 
treated the Balbihas with scant couit^yi it would naturally follow that the Bilhihas 
were noa-Aryans- Added to this we find that tha Balhlkos were worshippers of 
Rndm-^iva since the ancient limes {cf. inf fa). 

It is proposed to deal here with the various prf^lems arislog out of the main 
issoo of the Kushono Sasanian coios or those of the Sasauion PrLnce'Coveinors of 
Bactriap who bore the title Vaaiirgi^jiih^rj^ Shah or Shahmn-shah^ 

TIm Bdlhikas are rderrad to for the first time In the Aiharpaveda as a mm* 
Aryan tribe. Therein the fever Tokman is asked to go away to 
liJiiPimi tn uHy ibe regbn q£ tbe Balhikas^ Miijavants and Mahiv^^.* The exact 
LHervivn stanzas are os follows : 

'^Go Takman, to the Mujavants, or Jar away to the Balhikos pasautg (ns) bpt 
Ofriend, devour tha btahavr^ and the Mujavaata- We poLnl out to Tahman 
theae and those alien regions. 

l7 Tmkbwdt* Vedit<h4 J/jilAqtofijV. I* IM. 

Cf. Encj^i^pizdta Briianttica, uadvr rtdcrrio BniJth. 

V, Itg. s. I. S, U. 
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“Takinan, along uritb tby brother BaSa. with thy sister KasildI and with thy 
nephew Pipnsn depart to that foreign people^'. 

Thus it becomes absolntely clear that the Mujavasts, the hUhavr^ and the 
Balhikas were qoh-A ryan people, aiainsl whom TakmAn with bb brother is wished 
away. It is sigaificant to note here that the Balhikas are spoken of as being located 
beyond the country of the Mujavants. 

The Fo/urveda and its Bfahmapaa snggest that the moaotajn where Hudia 
resided aod wandered about was the Mujavan.^ The Mujavants as a people are 
referred to in the ^geeda.* Moreover, Taktaan and other diseases, with the aid of 
which Bndia slew the people, are ‘said to have been born in the land of the Majavants 
and tbe Mabavrsas, and sojourned among the B al hikas .' 

Tbe oeit importaiit reference regardiog the Balhikas is made in the Soi 0 pttthit 
Brahmana. It describes that, 'Agni is declared to be gentle name of Rudra wboro 
the Eistern people call Sarva and the Bahikas Bhava and Pasunimpatit Lord of 
cattle. All these names except Agni, are said to be aDgeutle'.' 

Best of all the Mahibhdrala refers to the Bilhrkss or Vahikas or Bahikas. It 
usee these three.expressions denoting the same people. It describes the country of the 
Vihikas thus: 

"There where the forest of the PHits and the Eve rivers ^atadm, Vipaii, 
IravatT, Candrabhd^, and Vitasta, and which have the Sindhu as their sixth flow 
there in those regions is situated the province, called the Aret^ distant from the 
Himavant..,.The celestial, the ancestral manes and Brahounas nev’er accept gifts 
from fallen persons {Vr&tye) from those that are begotten by ^udras upon women of 
other castes and from Vihihis who never perEorm Vajnaa'^* 

Peniai, the early Buddhist texts, and other allied literatare make a meotion of 
the country of the VahikaS' 

Thus the Vihikas, who were located in a narrower part during the period of 
the Atharvaveda, seem to have enlarged their dominions later on and occupied the 
whole of the Indus Valley region. But it should be noted in this connection, that, the 
early peoples of the Mohenjo Duo regioD were already wiped df from the scene, 
wheo the B-^ l hiltae were reigning supreme in the territory. 

We have already observed how the BaihTkas were wmsbipping Rudra during 
the period of the Brahmisttas, and perhaps before. The 
KttelieB«>4e«uuD representations on the Kuihano-Sasaniaa coins* act only as a step 
further to ^ow that Rudra-^va still held bis sway during a far 
later period also i.e, e. 230~438 A. D, 

The coins contain various representatioDS of ^rva and the Bull in difleient poses* 
Coin 7 b. contains the image of the hump-backed SuU with the three-faced fignte of 
^va standing in front of it. &va is holding the rope in his right baod, and a trident 
in bis left. %. consists of a similar representation, the Trisola borne in the hand 

1. Sdiwhita. 3. fij Tdi/tf'nyd Sam., 1,S. 6. Z. 2, tO.St, t. 

3. SalmpatftaBrikKtmii, 1. T. 3. 8, 4. Cf. nfldBr Vrmiyai^ 

S. A Mimoin e/th4 Anktieotogititi Sumy o/ titditi, tto. 38,'Kaibedn-SimBlu Cdfiu'. 
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b«u)9 rspreSfUjed in a more clear and vivid Tnanner. 9b. and I5t:. have the 
repfeseBtatioBS of Siva wi(h otie face. In ISc. ^iva is dressed in Ujb sanie (asbion 
as that of the Sasanian Governors. 15a. contains I be three-facai figure of biva. fa 
1 5b. is shown lie three-faced figure of Siva with the head-gear of ibe Mohenjo EteiO 
type placwl on hi» head. It is also worth notiog that a btincb of ftowiss is sbown to 
arising from the middle of tie two horns. 19b. cobksIS of a figure of ^iva with only 
one face. 

The kings also are represented as bearing the horned bead-gear on their bead- 
3l(L consists of the figure of the king hearing on bis head the two horns and a bud 
ptaced in between. No, 38 consists of tie two boms joined together with a bud placed 
io between, but having no contact with the horns themselves. Coin 39 contains a 
complete crescent, and tie bud or bunch of flowers is deleted altogether. 


The representations of ^iva. the bull and the hotnad head-gear on the 
Kusbano-Stoaniaa coins become much attractive when we find 
Mohenfe Dai® fi** * *^*17 reminisceiices of the did Moieojo Daro 

RvprtMntetiaai types. One of the •Mohcnio Dato seals depicts the three-faced 
figure of Siva, the proto-lype of tbehisloric ^iva, seated in a Yogic 
posture, and with a horned head-gear placed on bis head.‘ Sometimes the horns and 
lie middle potiion are shown and at otheni abunch of flowers is repr^ted as jssuing 
from the two borto ritmled on eilber side. Sir John Mataball described the above as 
a pair of horns meeting in a lall head dress.' Mackay. while aMumentrug on one of 
these reprcsenlatioos. calls it BS ’oI two bom-like objects between which there appears 
to a spikfl of flowfirs^* 


Tins what appears on tie Kushano-Sasaniaa coins is nothing but tbe later 
development of ttje old repiesentations obtaining on the seals of 
Lrier; PtoM the Mobeajo Dato period. The three-faced figure of ^iva on ^e 
Mofaeojo Daro seals clearly points out bow the images of Mahesa- 
muili eaisting at Elephania and at other places in India owe their origin to the above. 
The id« of the Hindn Trinity consisting of Brahma, Visan and Siva, or that of 
DaltitrSya mtol be evidently ol a later time. That the three faced figure originally 
denoted Siiva is also corroborated by Us appearance on the Kushano-Sasauian coii^ 
h in worth noting that Bactria is a country of pte-Vedic origin and it has remained 
absolutely unaffected by the later Hindnism as it developed in India. 


The Tepresentatiop of ^iva with'tbe Boll prdbaWy reminds us of the close a^- 
eiation of the Balhikas and tbe Mahivreto (which means literally, a b_ig bump-backrf 
bull') in the Vedic period. The Mn javants. the Mahavrtosand the Balbikto were peo^e 
who were closeiy connected with each other. Eventually the bnU must have played a 
significant role in the cult of the Mahavrato. As the Bdlbikas as a nation wereo^ec 
to that of the Mabivrnto, they must have joined together these-two, namely. Siva 

and the Bull. 


1. Cl, H™. Plutic cf God ainongil tbt Proto-lndlEniV Sartltjdi 

* Cam. Vol.a p. 22^ : MuibftlSa Vd, I* pi* 12 k No* 17. 

2. Muilull^ Moh*njo-D.trQ aM tndui Ii P. 

. 3. Furih£r £ic(rafffi:OTW, I. pn 31S. 
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Tin Kuabano-SiianLaD eoioi prjv® beyond: doubt aootber factor, oncnely, how 
th« so>C 3 lled haa^ear of Ssiva must hATe developed iteolf ioto the Crescent plaf*4 
ovBf tba head of Siva m the later period. The development rnnst have token place 
as follows: first with the three promts: next with two boras and s bunch of nowers 
iastiiiif ont of them, in the middle; thirdly, with a bud issuing ont of them, bat plaoed 
in a bifurcated positian; and filially^ a complete crescent, with a aatarol deleting of 
the bunch of flowers or the bad. 


That the Bactrians ot Bllliikas and the Mahenjo Dariflos were two different 
tribes bdongiag to two different countries originally,ie very well 

Matsyas, who are the same aa the 
*'• Minas Of Mdhenjo Date end the B&Unkas are referred to as bring 
Imted in separate provinces To the Bgveda and the Atkatvavaftt 
respectively. The BalhJkas evidently resided in a province beyond the Hindu Kush. 
EvefituaJIy the refwencB in the ifahabharsta in regard to the occupation of a vaster 
dotniaioD by the Vahrkas should really poiot to a. later tniod than that of the Vedas. 

^i! 4**'^*^'*^**“ Kthlkss went a non-Aryan 

people. The Satapatba Brahmana indicates that they were the worshippers of Rqdra 
in bis Bhava and Pasupati forms. The Kushaao-Sosanian colas have rfvett as a 
fmther c^e. namdy, that the Baihibas most hive adopted the religion of the Moheoio 
Darians far hack in the pr^Aryan period-the represenuiions on the oolfts tbemselves 
acting as remloisceoces of the older dvijisatioo. 

The Vratyaa in Ancient India *■ 

It vTO really Rajaraia Ratnkrisbaa Bhagawat who first draw the attention 
ol the scholarly world towards the oon-Aryan character of the call of the Vrdtyas, !□ 
fact it was be who asserted that, *' the graphic descriptim of the Brahttiana dearly 
establishes that the word Vratya originally denoted some non-Aryan tribes. As these 
noo-Aryan tribes had a covering lor the head to keep the Sun off and were dad ta 
white ganneDts, with black borders, and had a silver oureocy and paitUid shoes thm, 

avag«.... When we come down from the BrahoaS 
to the &tra we fiod that the society of the Vrityas acknowledged the three gradee ol 
lb. lb. bifb bo.. .ol lb. „I0.,, ,bid. p„ta|. (oroa, ' 

Md Wh«b M lii^fc .rt,b 11, „,d, » 

J “!"• Tb. pim ol uiiDiiloliM hr coDvraioD ms pe,Iuiis sonrated to Ibo Atino. 

by lb, 0,0^ ■ Ti”*. “>» h.! tbol lUs aty iosBIolloo b»l its™, 

ments is cleurly proved by the Above sutemetate 

of the P«rapicstudies then.and tatrtly on account 

of the ^t that the eaavalions at the various sites of Harappa and other centres 
ivKB made la^ after the twenties of the preseut century, the question of tbe ideotf- 
fication remained tmsolvei la the meanwhile, Dr. A. Berricdale Keith tried to prove 
the Aryan character cf this early iostitntioo.* But the Purduic and the Epic data 


a. Hyderabed-Deccae, iwi. 


t. Tbi* paper wai read before tbe Eiftli ledlu Hiriocy Coogre 
3. Bhat^wet,/. B,B. R.A. S.. Vol. XtJt. p. jcj. 

5. IJacdoodl aed Ketth, VeAc Jt, oadw -Yiity.'; .W/. «, p. 
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throws immense HrIiI on the nature ol this Inatitutbu-it bebg, in our opinion, the 
nrliest organization of the Proto-IndtaBB pervading throosh the whole o( India-’and 
tn mdlify the effects of which the Aryans started a parallel institution of the 
Caturvarnya. and later on invented a new method of conversion by the introdaction of 
the Vratya'Stonta?. We shall now enter into the details ol the problem. 


The term Writya' is of a very aacient origia. The earliest relereneemade to it 
is is the Atharvaveda, wherein Ihe Viatya is exalted to the 
Tbnr early position of the Supreme Being Mah^eva. Sa^'ana interprets the 

OMtirrtiie* ward as meaning ‘fallen.’ In the Apntatnha-Dharmaiuira the 

word is derived from the root Vrata' {a vow), and the Vratya is 
described as Srotriya or rdigious mendicant who has learnt one recension of the Vcda- 
a faithful following of his vows-* Baudkayatta interprets it as 'a son of an 
uninitiated man/* According to a/antiiHtrff* and Vip^iudhsrmti Ptirdna*’ the word 
means 'one who has let go the iHoper time for the saorament of initial tonship’ {tdviirh 
tiaUtal})‘ The Makdbharata classes the Vratys with the oS'-scourings of society 
such os iDcendiaries, poisonera, inmps, adulterers, abortinnists, dmnhards, and so on,* 
Paitiier in the Stokdbhffrata and other works the Vritya is incltided among the 
mixed castes *. g. son of a l^dm and a Ksatriyn woman or an illegitimate son of a 
Ksatriya.* Bohtlingk and Kotb express the view that the word means 'a pious 
vagrant or a wandering religious mendicant’* The m^ing of the word has now 
snrvived in Marathi Ungoage, Indicating ‘nanghty, uumanageable and playing prankE.* 


It should be noted in this connection, that, in the Vajasan^I SacnhitK the 
Vratya, Furhscali and hlagadba ate included in the list of VietioiS at the Puxa.^irudha 
(bnman Ktclifiee)-* 


The cull olthfi Vffityas had'a unique'system of its own. Furtber, the cult 
that is represeut&l tn the Atkarmtvtdit and later literature exhi- 
^v* ttl* *** bits some connecting links with the tusilthy civilixatiaa of the 
Mohenjo Daro times- This point has also been greatly stressed 
Lo bis recent work by Dr- Bhandirkat * If this bo so. then it dobnitely indicaies 
something of a pre*.V»yan instiiutbn, which was only modified and made as their own 
by the Aryans in later limes. 


In the Hymn on the Eka-vratya, it ta emphatically stated that the Eka- 
vratya was the Supreme Being of the Univeme. It is 
described: 


IX, It^XI, T S, fi.p If, pp, llg"llg, 

S, Boudhafitin*^ X)fc. S, I» 8, 

3. UtfNHfpnrSi, U, 30* 

VivutiiKartna P. T*u"fd Adk. 23J, 72, 

5, JI. BA , V. 33, 46,1227, 

6, if. BA. AimidtiUfa P. 83,10. C/. Mooiw WDlfMi:*, S%, DMiAtiaiy, 

7, Buhtliogkjuid RotA, St. Prtertterg Ijifcdn, VI, 1303. 

b! Vdl^tatttri Smlihili, KXX. S ; Toittinja Brukmana, iU, 4, 3. t, 

9. D. R. aiisodiirkM', SenwAxM** o/Aficieiif fwdtiwt CttUtm. 
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"He roused PriijApaU to ^ction^ Fra>apati bebald gold in biioself and 
«i 3 geDdflTed it- That became unique^ that becaime eEcdlenri that becaide devotion, that 
became fervour, that became trnth ; tbroogb tbal ha vms bofd* He (^ka^vratya) 
grew, he beoame ireati be became Mahadev^a* He gained the Lordship of the Gods« 
He became Lord. He become chid Vmtya (Eka-vritya). He beheld the bow* even 
that bow of ladra. His belly La darkd^ltie* hfs back is red. With dark^blne he 
envdopes a delated rivalt with red he pierces the nmn who hates him, so the 
theologians sayi”* 

Tbe above passage is importaot from varions respects. In the early Mahenjo 
Dare ii^scriptioRS the Supreme Being of the Universe is d^cribed as Siva. He alone 
is the creatOTj preserver and destroyer of ths Universe’ Eventually in the Eka^vratya 
Hymn abo He assumes the role of being the creator oF the Universe, The Fnrank 
tradition always designates ^iva *hiranya reias' (possessiog golden semen)* And 
sorprlaingty enongh* here it is said, that, *He fonsed Prajipati to action"who later on 
beholds gold in hitnseii and engenders tt.* 

Further the word Mahadeva used in connect eoq with Eka-vratyat the prototype 
of Siva, dearly proves the supremacy of as a pei^oal God the Isvan of later 
times. It «qs rmly in imitatioa of this word MaMden-a that the Vedic Aryans seem 
to have iBoovated expressions like Mshendra, etc. 

The three-fold ebameter of ^iva in the Moheojo Daro times become evident 
also from his three'faced represeotalions oa some of the aeals.* A remiaisccnee of 
the same is also to be found in the caves of Elephaota. Evidently, it was only later 
OQ in the UpGnisadic period that the pramiaenoe of Siva ii minimised by the introdac* 
tion of two more Vedic Gods i.e. Brahma asd VJ^u, who occupy the position of 
creator and preserver of the Universe, respectively. 

Further, the Eka-vifttya imbibes alt the characteristics of Rudra in so far as he 
Is said to possess a bow, etc. 

The hfoheojo-Daro ioBcriptions speak of the Divine Triad coosbtias of Siva, 

Murugaond Ammi respectively/ Siva was the proto-type of 
Rudra-^iva, and Ammi that of PfirvatT. Uuruga or the later 
Karttikeya was their soo. 

The Athaniavida also fives some do# in regard to the Mtly notion, la respect 
of the Divine Triad, la Book av, it is said (bat israddlM was the PumsGali of the 
Eka-viatj-a. This statement wonderfully throws light on one of the Rgvedic 
passages, wherein is made a refeteoce to the Divine Triad The Ryvedic passage is 
as follows; 


1. dtrain>eBv«dir XV, I, 

2. Hhm, Pdif iott 0 / tht acktt^o thiiv ptopu amniin£ io iMgttripiinis. JoDUal of th* 
UDlvcnlty of Bombay, Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 1-JO, 

9. C/. tm/tv. 

4, Heu, o^, eii.t pp, 16 ff. 
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“Slay the male datnon (Yatad/iaHoh ludm f Stay ibe female joying apd 
triompbiog in arts ol magic (.Ifdyd). 

Let the Hauradevits with bent necks fall and perish, and see n more the sno 
wh m ha arises,*’' 

As seen above the Triad of Moheojo Daro coDsisted of a male, a female and 
a son respectively, Eventoally all these three are meRtiooed here, the last eapression 
JSfurad^afi beicg a corrupted form of the Dravidian word Mniogan, aa early name of 
of Karttikeya. Moreover, it is of great importnaca that the word 'Stri' used io this 
presage seems to be the same as PinhsimlT nwd to coODectlon with the Eka-vratya or 
isiva in the AtAarvovedo. The explanation of the fact why such a word meoaiog 
a harlot is used, we may say that, it ta carlly due to the sheer ignorance of the Vedic 
Aryans, and partly to their hatred towards this emit of their aliens. That tho 
expression Pomsoall indicated the Mother Goddess of the Mobenja Daro times may 
become dear from what has been said by Dr. D, R, Bhandarkar on this point* This 
misunderfitanding r^rding the real nature of Amitia is carried even to tla time of the 
^tapatba Brahmana, wherau Ambiki is stated to have been the sister of Rudm.* 
It was, however, only in later times—probably after a complete fusion of the Aryans 
and theFroto-fadtans in regard to race, customs and manaeis, that a proper sigpibcB* 
tion of the deities was made. 

The Altiarea/iic hymn throws further light on the 

“For a whole year he stood erect The Gods said onto him, why staodest 
thou, O Vraiya ? Ho answered and said, let them bring my couch. They 
brought the couch for the Vritya. The Vrilya ascended the conch. The hosts 
of Gods were his allendants. solemn vows were bis messeogeis, and all his 
creatures hU wordiippers*'’* 

Nay, he also possessed Yogic powers, i.e., “of that Vrdiya there are seven vital 
airs, seven downward breaths,"* We need not eater into the details here. 

The hymna also speak about his apparel—’the day was hti Uspisa 
(head-gear), yeltow the Fravartas (ear-rings), Kalirtali the Mani 

The App-rtL 

All the above descriptiou is of a nuique importance, especially because it is 
absolutely in keetwng with what ii contained in the Mohenjo Daro iasoriptiona and 
reptesenlatioas. As observed above, thwe is a regreseotaiion of the ihree-faced figure 

1. Xgvtdit, VII, KM. 24. 

2. D, R. Sh»ai%AtT, Sam* Aiptelt of Atteltnt IrfJi^itCuiUin, w- 42-4"^. 

J. 111. dfl; Brahmana. 11. 6. 2. 9. 

5, Atharvavtilti. XV, J, 

3, fiig, XV. 2, 

6. /»id, XV, 3. 
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Of ^ivB Oti S(» 1 « of ibo seetB found at Motwajo Bara and other sitei It » 
as the Palupatl n( Mc^oc;o Dara.^ A. Patier HetaTh^S it! 

Godisfeprawnted as seated on a tbrone stitrouEidod by aalmaf*..* Tha 
« «P«Mm«f la the mala form, completely nude with a pr™io„, 

otner i^etict, but m such a way as to have tbe soles of the leet totichfne each other 

oedciMe that takte a tnaagulor shape with the point below. Eleven arm letJ are 

sAouldif are larger 

th^therert. His hands rest np,n .be knees. His face bnks emaciaJasZfiU 

Thenmurenarkable feature of tb« imwe k 
b<adif«f about which says Sir John Marshall ’‘covering ik head is a oair of 

rda,J“f ■'«>.» »»=l.«.d.k«i.,-, 

KSTj"" ”’°°° T BtB,5lI’'i?' 

men honed in the hymn is the lame a^ Hi* »i, ^ u^u <?**^*' <!« couch 

Hi* -rnuin Rijdfa)are atl Hi Evidently they (with the esceptionof 

MBeif.M«iio„. all thenanjesof diva as transcribed or transkted bv 

the Aryaiui m later times. The hymn details : by 

" For him they made (he Archer Bhava a deliverer fmm rk* - . 
space of the e^ttero region. Neither dirva, □« Bhava. nor !«« 3 la«"l 
possesses this boowredge. or his cattle, « hk Idnmmn. ThS made P J 

UgiB, Rudra. Mahadova, ikna as the deliverers from the other ri^ioos,"* ’ 

Both the Book avol the AM^rtonaf* and the later limnituro have given 

I " of the 

_ yaa, I is true that the references in tbe Sutra Iitnalure art 

foldof Aryanistn. Still ih^are Jfraffm^rUo^Tv fouverBion into the 

tradiUon that prevailed since the prfrAryan times. ™ ^ feouaiscences of the old 

The Tami2ftt-8rUhm,i^a gives some details about the dress and custonK of rh* 
OfMi sad Ctntgn* Viatjas. It a said ; customs of tbe 

1. Hwas, *PimMiK Rtpi^entaHcii o/(Sod «fM<wr<F.* i*. j,.*,, , 

p. 22f;U«il.*n.J/efe„/<, / “'’* * S«r.Cam. Vcl., 

du ChHgtiaiiUm, p, 5 Z [Parie, IM5J; , *V‘' ArytnH* 

2, D. R. Bheudorbu, pjk, pe, 4J S “* P- W, 

^ XF, 
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‘‘Tlift Vrfityits are them wt& a turbaa (nrArilfd) oo tbeir btads^ wbicti they 
pat CK OM aidfi, They carry a whip (prcUoda) la their hands and a small bow 
roifa] without arrow» by wbkb they make deinadatiocs and trouble p^oplei They rida 
ia wajp^oos with bamboo-^ticb without cover and drawn by horses and 

mules* They wear on their bodies white barmenU with blach borders of 

garments made oF wool with red strips or shEep-skias {qjimh They cse 

The on the other band, fiivca some further int^ 

resting deLallfl* "*It is said that they beat the on worthy of correction. Their leader or 
householder ™re a tutban, carried a whip, a kind of bow QywAjwfd), was clolbed in 
white and black and owned a rough waggon covered with planks 

The others subordinate to their leader had gareneDts with fringes of 
red, two fringes oo cacht skim folded double, and sandals (upSoaha)-* The leader 
wore an onameot oaUed Niska (coin accordlDg to Bhagawati* The Siktras, however* 
remark that the sandals of the Viatyas were of variegated colour a.g. black* hue,"' 

The Pti1lcamm^^BrahfHa3m^ further describes that ^^rhocigh uDasDsecrated 
I bey spoke the tongue of the consecrate J. They were not to practise agriculture and 

commerce, nor to obsMve the rules of Brnbr^carya." lo the Alhmrvajf^da it is 
described that tbe Vmtyas used to driok wine (suri). 

There is soTUethiuf of peculiar btereat in all this. The dreis of the VrSlyas 
happened to be Lha same as that of the Eka-vrityi as seen above. It should he 
noted* however* that ail that h said here may not bn appticahb to the origiDal cult 
(i.e. that thn VrStya was not to observe rules oF Brahmacarya etc.). ailU there is 
much that is cuinparable with the original civilisation of the ^fqbeojo Daro people« 
The cart (vipatha) seems to be the same as used iu the Moheajo Daro tities*-and the 
reminiscences of which were to be found in the coaatry of Magadha Ln ths ti ne of 
Latylyana. Further, the remaiked above* wjts e videotly tbe head-gear of 

of ^ivR and his Followers^ Again Karin, while detesting the drms of tbe Vabikas 
pointed out that the people of lha Faheauada wore bUokeis and a pair of skins.^ 
The VabBms had occupied the country of the htobonjo Dadans loog after the time of 
the Rgvtda, Stilt the reminiscences of Die older civUlsatioit scam to have remained 
there. Added to thiSi if we just have a look ioto one of- tbe Muheolo Daro sealst 
wherein Is depicted tbe scene of the seven victima made ready fur the sacriice, we 

shall have a elear \6m about the dress of the peopla^ Therein we actually find 
the people weariog shoes, a long robe, and a haad^gear on oiiie sida 

The Niskfl of the Vrntyas is a reminiscence of the oue worn by Rudm. 

There is B hint iu the Aiharvao^dat which points out that the Vratyaa 

Ai N6fi-S*crirM:«rt to anoa-sacrificing race like the Fanis, who 

<Fb»J described aS non*5atrifi£:efs in the It is said ; 

Br^Mmana, 17. Z, PtTncavmta XVU 4 tf. 

XYII. 1* IH^ 4. Bhugaiflit, fl^p+361. 

5j, T^raftmanat XVII ^ 1^. 

fi, A cf rMia, 192^^ Z7 Pi. XXIJI, d. 

7. Mak^bharariff, Till, 44, 7, 

S* Furiktr Ex€^aiioHS at MoHeaja II^ pi. XClY, 43L 
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"rbe mftDi to wbo$« bou% when the 6ro bas beau takea up from tbe beartb 
and tbe obktion to Agui placed tbemu, the Vritya, pcssessing knowledge conses as a 
guest, sbauld of bis own accord rise to meet bim aod VirAtya, give me permission. 
1 AbaJl saaiSce. Aod if he gives petidissiau be should sacrificep it he does not 
permit him, be should not sacrlfioe/'^ 

This ordinatEOu probabiy leads tis directly to the dob-A ryan origb of the cult of 
the Vrityas. We know for certBin that it was the Aryans who introduced tho cult 
of fire-sacrifice. And evidently this must not baveejcisted in the pre-Aryau times. 
In tbe above hymn particuhirJyi though a complete deifl^iioa of tbe Vritya has taken 
place at the handa ol the Aryans, the v^tig&s of the old notion have remaiutd That 
tbe ancients did not porfOTm the Agoihotta. becomta perfeedy clear from one of the 
passages of tbe Falher Heras, while commenting on this 

passage, tightly observes, “the Kau^F/^frt Upatu^ tdls tis that "the wise men of oM 
(^~irve Vidi?stn§ah) never peiiormcd the Aguibotra." Now this Agnibolra b a 
Rgv£dic Bocrifioe daily performed by the Brahmins txfore sun rise^ Therefore the 
wise men of old who never performed this sacrifice evidently belong to an age prior to 
that of tbe They are the old Dravidian learned people who never performed 

the Agnibotra, because they did not know even its name.*'* 

It seems that solemn vows wm to be taken by everybody who belonged to the 
colt of tbe Vralyas# The Athirrw^ic hymn (aev^ 3) dlr^ts that 
Tliflir Oriln eolcnin vowi were repaired to be lakca. Thus it is described, 
**lbe hosts of Gods were his attendants, solemn vows were his 
meseengers, lUid all hia creatures bis worshippers*"' 

The Vritya had attained a particular prominence in eociety as an ascetic, who, 
when he visited the bouse, required to be treated with revereuce* 
VfWLym ei ■ Gyi«i The Vrotya hymn directs: 

So let the king, to whose bouse the Vraiya who poss^es ibe boowlethre 
comes ae a goestt honour him ae superior to himselh So be doth not act against the 
interests of his princely rank or hii kingdom/'* 

'"Let him to whose house, who possess this knowledge, comes as a guest, rise 
up of his own accord to meet him and eay, Vritya, let it he ae thou pleaeest Vraiya 
as they wisti co Id it be/'* 

Further the Vritya was to he allowed to remain even for an unlimited period* 
Ho was to be worshipped as a deity* 

Et Athmr^irved^t 3CV» 12. 

i(au^kiUpani3ad,lh^- 

J, HmA, Tfc# artgju 0/ Pkiicii^ph^ and Asceftcum -An Hisiopieat IniwodMcfian: 

A* P* KKroiafW. iTyji/c Tga^him^j of tfu HaHdaKtt of p. 5cL. 

XV. 1. 

y ibid, XV, Mi. 
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The Pancmim‘sa~BrabmaHtt speciBcally 3tftt«s that ibe Vrityas were di^rf 
into Atbants and Yaudlias. Tha Atharvaveda also 
Cutt S,!*.™ corrobomtes ibis by ayieg ihat tb« "Ksatriya-isoad (Rajanya) and 
PHeslbood sprang from the Eka-vrSlya,” Dfi D. H. Bbaadaikar 
has rightly laid his finger on this by saying that tbia was tbe earliest origin of the 
caste system Id aDciedt India, and that it was out ibis that Uio Aryana built sit 
own fabric of ibe Calurvarnya-* 

Thus it is dear (hat oriftinafly there were only two divisions of society. But 
owing to the incessant working of the Aryans against Ibis cult, the 
Tbtif btir general potmlacft also had begwi to treat all those who belonged 
to this colt as somewhat 'deRraded,'* This bccooies evident from 
the account given about them in the P^cavitHsa‘Brahingna^ It 


dftsetibes their four divisions as follows t 

I WTrto (Libidinous) were thoso wbn deteriorate themaelves by staying in the 
Vrati settlement, and who neither practiso Brahmacaiya nor pursue agrieultnre or 
trude* They are Kaoisthas. Among them wef* the Afbants and the Yatidhas. 


II Gorigrra; These were the swallowers nf poison to whom the eoaimoiiers' 
victuals ie like Brahmans* food, who though not coosecra^, spat the tongue of the 
consecrated and yet call what is easy of utterance difiScolt to utter. . As I^. 
D R Bbaodarkar has pointed out, this cooccplioo saents to have given rise to the 
BOiioi; that Siva was a swallower of poison-on account of which he is designated as 
NTkkflijtba-^ 


III. iamafilca-Nedkm are those “whme Medhra hangs low through cotiiol oi 
passion.** They were Jyifthas, They resided in the Vrati settlement.* These were, 

io my opinion, those who practised Yoga. 

IV. Nindita : This class consisted of people who had become outcasts for 


some re^i3s. 

Thus the early instituiioo of the Vriiyas was one homogeneous whole—an 
iosiitution which was revered and reared up by the indigenous 
n„ir Uwtiti«iirt peoples of India. U was a unique jnstilutioo with a deauite 
deity, divisioDS, and a definite procedure to lollow. The institution 
«n«.iftllv in the Sight of the Mohenjo Dam civilisation as forming its backeround, 
may appear vLer io its magnitude and achievements. Evidently it must have 
a, a source of inspiration to many, and the proto-Indians must have fdl proud of 
pcfisessing it. as can be seen from Book av of the which is but a mystje 

glMification of the Eka-vratya. Hence, the wmd Vr^t^ must have denv«l 

from the word Vrdfs as Apastamba would have it. If ^ f^ien the 

Vrdfa also may convey some sense of borrowing from this original system of the 


1, D, R* Blisiadittarp ci*.* P- . 

2, C/* n# tmder *VTiiT*i. 

4. SbSd., XVII, l-S. 

3^ BhADdarkAT, ofr^ p, 4C» 

fi, pAticinfuhi^ XYII+ 
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non-ArTARs. But on ftocouat oE the workioff of the Aryans the term Vraf^ was 

given a diEferetit tnrn-BJid i| ^onverad In later tim^ socnethiug very opposite of the 
meaning that it conveyed in the earlier period. 

Still the problem remains hotly discussed especially in regard to the ideotiheation 
of the people who practised this cult. We propose to deal here with the pros and cows 
of the problem^ 

(i) Bhugaw^it^s view: The late Rapram Ramakrishna Bhagawat opined 
that the Vratyas denoted some a on-Aryan tribes* Bat about their 
Earlier Vi«wi location^ he pointed oat thar» '*the Sutra holds that the chariot 
usod by Vratyas was the same that was is use among the cistern 
peiople* The custom of giving away the dress of the enfmnchisecl Vratya to a Brahman 
of the province of Magadha In casea Vritya were not found at hand to receive it, 
pretty conclnaively establish^ the origioal home of the non*Aryans. The Vedic 
tradition at least as embodied in the Sutra of Latyayaua points to the province of 
Bihar (Eastern India) as being the cradle of the non-Aryan race-**^ 

(U) K, proposed that/^from the mentEon of Vedic godg in 

the Bogaz ]k5i treatises there were several arrivals (between 2000 and 1500 B* C.) of 
the Aryan people tn Asia Minor at the same time when other Aryan tribes entered 
India from Central Asia and became known as Vratyas/'^* 

(ill) F. W. Hausr indicated that the Vratyaa were edtasis of K^triya class 
and fore-runners of the Yogtns** 

(iv) Fp CAnr^wliVr proposed that they were the early worshippers of ^iva-* 

(v) D. R, Ehiindar&ar nipre^es his opinioo that the Vmtyas belong to 
the same ficc as that of the Mohenjo Dariaas, but that they must have belonged to 
the TEce of the Magas of Persia/ 

(vi) A* B. AVfA proposes a stm diffinrent theory by saying tbit these were 
Aryans outside the sphere of Brahmanic culture^ He has summarised hla own views in 
the VftficHe Bays, "that they were non-Aryans is not probable^ for it is 
cipfcssly said that though anctmeecrated they spqke the t<mgue of the consecrated. 
They were Uitas apfarently ArynnSi,.*. The Shtrus mention tfa&r ArhauEa and 
Yaudha corresponding to the Brahmantcal Bfihnmna and Kptriya. Further they 
were allowed to become membfrs of the Brahmanlcal community hy performance of 
the ritual prescribed, which would hardly bean naturi] in the case of the oOTi*Arysa 3 *'^* 

HowcvftTi before enteriog into the tbtailsi we sis.U try to find out whether the 
Puiinic evidence throws any light on the problerm 

The Purank evidence seeras deaoitely to Indicate that the cult of the Vratyas 
Pu-fimlc Bp-ii. was a cotnmou property of all the Omvldlan nations in ancient 
India* 

j* Blugmwiii, #* PfL, p. W* 

2, ChAttopadhyiya, w, 1924^ pp-33? ff, 

3^ FU?br, i>Hi An/dni 0 d^r Yogapr^t (Derlk, 1922)^ pp, 11 ff, 

4, CRuperatier, W, Z, /f. AT,, ait iSl fL. Up 355 IL 
a. D. R. Bhindertcar, op* ciL^ p, 

0, VtikirndeXf U, p. 343. 
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ThB SSahabJiarata gives a dftStription of tbs people oJ tha land of the five 
liivers, after it was occupied by tbe Vftbikas io the post~RgvBdic period: 

"Tbere where tbe forests of the PTIos and the five Rivera ^tadro, Vipaa, 
Iravatl, Candrabbaga. sod Vitasti, and which have the SinAu for ihcir sixth flow, 
there in those regions is sitoated the Province, caiJed the Arattas distant from the 
Himavant.... The celestial, the ancestral ntanes and BrELhinaiis never accept gifts 
from fallen persons (Vratya), from those that are begotten by fiudras upon women of 
other castes and from VahHcas who never perfertit Yoinssi ^ It also speshs of the 
fair {gaura) women of the VabHias, their worship of the demoness (evideotly 
tbe Mother Goddess), and of the pottery (Mranaya and KisthamayaJ in ose amongst 
them»* 

The above description is (rf far-reaching importance especially because tbe state¬ 
ment ts made in connectioo with a locality where tbe whole of the Mohenjo Daro 
civilisation at one rime flourished. It sbonld bs noted in this connection that the 
Vahikas are classed with the Vratyas and are fnrthEr desigoated as uon-sactificeis. 
The \'Minias must have evidently adopted the customs noted in the Mahabharatat 
which arc in apt accordance with what is noted in connoctioii with the Vratyas. 

Next, the Brahman^a PHr<irt«* narrates the event of the coiuiuests Of Sagata, 
and while doing so points out how the various tribes of the ^akas, Pablavas, YavanaB, 
Kambhojas, Pitadas, Mahfeakas, Dirvas, C(^ and Kbatas went to Vasistha for 
rescue mainly through the fear of destmetion, and how it was that they were rescued 
by the famous sage after having toroed them into Vratyas. 

It is also worth noling that the Mai^hbjatet designates even the Andhahas 
and Vrsnisas Viiityas. The exact passage is as follows: 

Vrai^h ia^hlmte-kaniMnah Praktl^iva ca garhitah 
Vrsnyandh^ikah katham Partka prautanam bhaoati krtah li* 

Thus tbe Pttianic data points out that the early peoples of tbe Hohenjo Daro, 
the the Cdjas, the Atnbasjhas and the Andhaka Vrenis were styled as 

Vratyas- Added to thi^ the Atharoavedtf and other allied litmtore have already 
thrown light on the non-Aryan character of tbe Magadhas. 

Evidently the Puragas do iodicate the all-pervadiog nature of ths Vratya cult. 

It isclmr that it was not coofmed to any one tribe or locahty aa some ^ tbe scholars 
would try to prove. 

Id the light of the above it can bs very well seen how the theories ennociated 
by Pr. D> R. Bhandarkar aod others are UDConvincing, We 
VsHeuiTfaeorio jio not wish to enter into the detaiU of Chattopodhyaya 3 view, 

eianuDMl especially becanse the evidence at Our disposal does not albw uS . 

to hold such a view point Further, the views put forth by Bbagawat. Hauer and 
Charpenrier must remain as partial solutions of tbe problem. 

1. siahZbkaralo. Karntt Adh, 37, V*, Jiff. In Vt. 52 ibey we ityJed aa 

vcaijw *w jvTUfg. 2. twa. 

3. BrahmS^a P., SaAkfahhaHii, Adk.ASt Vt. JiSff, 

4. Uahibhirata, f3rVM> P,, Adh, 143,17. 
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Dr« Biiaodarhar maiotuaed that tht Vratyaa cauld ba idjefiti£ed with the 
Moheojo Dariana. But his opuioii^ iQ ragafd to the idoatificatlda ol Ihesa people 
With Ibe UifBdhB£ the earllat (accoritLag lo him) Magas of Petsia Ls oat at aU 
satisiaclory. Merely becaim ihe ^f^dba happens to have been incntioaed as a 
priest of the Eka-vmtyai ii cannot be cooclcided at once that the Vratyns can be 
identified with the Magadbas alonE, and much less that they bear gome conDection 
with the Magas of Persia* As we are aoing to show It the original country of the 
KBcatas derived its later nainE Magadha on account of the name ol the king 
PraniEganda^ who ruled over the territory in the end of the Kgvedic period" It m 
also worth noting that the Bhmi^ya Purdnit JtseMt which Is mainly responsible for 
building up the thooryr maiotaios the tradltinu ludirectly by reTemog 10 the e^epres* 
sioDB maga, madaga, and utsdaiigar etc* Moreovert the institatiou seems to be of a 
later date rather beloegiog to the period of Kanishka as the learned Savant 3ir R, G* 
Bbandarkar would suggest It** 

Dr* Keith holds that the Vr^tyas were of Aryan orlgio. But the Pufanic data 
available to ns, along with the details of the cult of the Vratya$ as indioitad la the 
Athurvin-^da and bter Itleratere, do not allow us to accept any such conclusion* 

Origtm^ Name qf Proto*lndian$ : Vraisait and not Dravidiam 

The Vedic Aryans used to designate ibe non^Aryans as Dasa$p Dasyus^ 
D^vas. Asuras and later on Vratyas, and Vatukas resp^tiveiy* Some modem 
scholars call the makers of the Indus Vall«^ civilisation as protEyDravidiaiis. According 
to Father Heras the Moheojo £>aro fnscrOptions speak of the country ol Bidp which is 
just bdicative ol the land watered by the kter Sindhu or Indus. This province virsus 
designated as Vahika in the Mahibharata and other works^ Vihtka Is derived from the 
root Firfit 'to i\nw\ an4 thererore, it oaluraJly connotes the same sense as above^ How- 
Ever» scholars like Caldwell applied the word Dravkia lo the non-Aryan Inhabitaote of 
India* The port-Aryans had their own language^ namely, the so-called Dm vidian 
which has spread over the whole of Southerii India and partly in the North- Caldwell 
also proposed that the expression Dt^avida is derived from the original Timmilifr 
(lAter Tuamidiir), Father Heras agrees wiih him^ and observes that the expre^ion 
means'children of the sei\* He has also traced the various chaugea efTected in 
a^nuection with the woid both in the Wesleru and Eastern literature. Hefodotua 
applies the expressiou TermiUu to the prehistoric inhabitants of Greece before the 
arrival of the Aryan Hell^L The Iberians of Spain call them as Omganes, The 
Einiscans desigpate them as Tiirenh In France, Eegiand and Itelapd the Drnldfi, 
who were not Celts, but the pnesU qrihenfident tiation prior to the Celts in those 
cqtinlrtas. received the name Drasldar, Dry Idas, Druida^^ Dreaise and Derwydd 

1* Bluuifisrkiir. cU,, p., ei. 

2. 

ft G. ShMdxriar, ICotUem Work^, V*l. IV) Vatsn^iMm, Sa/vjjw. t£c , p. 220. 

k™, 'The OfliJMl NAcm» of the rrQto-ta[Jtiai\ SapwMriM of Pipcti - The 

AU /ndw Orienial 1941* pp. 123 Jl. 
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respActivel^.^ ludEan authors th&msdves tisa iha <i:spressiQo»i Dravid^ (Manii* 
MahdhharifiaX nod Ditunilaf (Tii^ifiAtb). It sboold bi uoLtd that tba cMlkst of tho 
reiereDces roeutiooed above bAloug to the aisth ceotury B, C. Is it possible that tba 
designatioD of tbo dou-Aryans may boTiraoiitar as ptoposed by Caldweli f 

In our opinioo the modetn expressloo *Tiaill* shoold really cotne to Oot rescue^ 
If we just inarch backtvards to the early periodj we shall be able to iotmiiret it still 
better. The hfahahharata makes a meotioii of the Drav^a armies, drawn rroro the conn- 
try which ts now designated as Tamil, The word is capable oF a different derivatiott 
altogether ag. tama^ + tid. We know that the c^rpression itd meauiDg PrMtj or 
*the world' ts entreat stoce the Rgvedio period. And if the expression is derived as 
above it mcaug 'nether world" or the Pilala in which Balii whose wife was Vindhyap 
IS said to have been resting- The Tamils have remaiued where they were since 
originally* The expression attained popular enrroncy in the West^ mainly because, it 
vtA$ the people of the Tamil land wbo bad commercial iotercourse with the West on a 
large scale* Herodotus (+8+-425 B* C.) even speaks of Pandynn. the King of Madura^ 
going to the continent fioni Crete and settling himsdf at Athens/ In view of this 
everything Indian was identiGed with that cf tbs Druids^ who happened to be also part 
and parcel of India in general 

The main otpression by which the non-Aryans were papularly known is 
*Vratya% As wh have observed above, it was applied to ail the non-Aryan tribes of 
India including ibe Vihikas or BUhIbas. Even the God of the Vratyms is designated 
as Ek(s-vrdiyat the Om St4prcnw Lord of ih4 Uni^tr^. In view of all these we 
suggest that the expte^sioa V'mtyer may be applied with a belter sense instead of 
'Dravidtan^ In the case of these early people. Even the expression Pa7kia*Drdvi(f<St 
indicating a people belonging to the Kauimdii, Tamil, Telugu, Tuju and MaJayalajn 
regions is of a mueb later date* 

T^efr Antiquity "ond B&rly Culture 


In a paper contfibtited by rue to the Benares Se^bn nf the All India Orientoi 
Confereoce, 1941, 1 have suggested that the Mohenjo Ooro Utscrlptioiu should 


I, ntd. 

Ftiher HerOi h&a given all the drtElU lo » Tabular form. 

We ure"giving the maJe eofltftflti of tbe sunn beloi». 
indi^ Andent TaQ3ll Vocibnluy 

SsiiiilLrtl toacrlptlDoA at South India 

Tirinath*! Htjlojy e/ Buddhitm in India. 

JlfiiRii, XI. 43-44 : MaHdbhdmta. 

Cildwdh PPp S'lO—NMf of ihcM who ipeal 
Cncce (4S4-4j5 B C.) Hendotus, tm: Vtl. 92 
Spain (Cthcen, BX.) Avienns^ Peripius* VIII\ 197 
France (330-400 A.C.) AnusLauDi MarceUlntss. XVn 04 
BrlUth tiln AurrtUna Victor, Os DewihtUr 2. 

i4ih cen. B.C*} 

tlOO-44 B>C.) CjMET, De Bello Gilllco. and patiim 

Name ai ills Dr^di In Iriih 
in Welih 


Tiniaidir 

DracEll&r 

Dnvlda 

TifflilTamilaT 

TRodd 

Drag ansa 

DravLdss 

Dry idle 


0nildB 

Difwjdd 


2. iUradoitit, I, 17J: Vtl. 92, 
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give US a better meaqing provided they ue rrad in early Vadic Siusktit, I have 
always believed iu the nietbad adopted by Father I-Ieras in deciphering the inscriptioiia, 
but not to the orae extent jo the lai^uage applied by him. Iu my opfoioa. the ancient 
Sanskrit is capable of placing before us a better Dmvjdiftn vocabulary. We know 
it deGnitely that there were some reloimist Aryans like tbe Bhrgus, who are said to 
have acted as the family priests of the Asuras- Hence it is not impossible that 
these Bhtgus also could haTO handled the problem of inscriptioos in thoise sriy ttm^ 
The cranialogicat evidence also allows us to place the Aryans in the Indus Valley 
region. We still stand by the suggession made by ns Gve years ago. Keeping this in 
view WE have tried to give a broad idea of the early cultural life ol the most ancient 
peiple of India- For the purposes of our study we have kept in view the early Vedic 
literature and tbe varions conclusions arrived at by Ber. Kittd, Rev. Caldwell 
and Father Heras. 

The Vedic literature speaks of the VabTkss, MahAvrsas, Mujavonts, Gandbaris 
(in tbe north-west). Matsyas (from Or, dfinff), ^ivas, PAnraUis Cfrora Dr. 51, 
man), Fanis, Vt^nins, Alinas, Kjkatis (in the niid*latid and oast), the Pulindas 
(from Dr.PMfi, tiger), Mutibas (from Dr. mun + dibbaa — Triparvatas), Andhas, 
Bekonata^ fnita derived from Dr, tt34, province) (in the sonlh ), and other peoples. 
The two rivers Sindhu (prbhabiy derived from Dr. Sid, to flow), and Sodomra* 
(dofived from Dr, nlr, water), are referred to. The erepression D<rAsi«« pads 
referred to in the ^gfieda (ci. su^a) Is indicative of the later expreissioo Daksinapatba 

from >!ido}. We get some idea from the Rgeedaiad iht Atharvm&ta ia 
regard to the religious ideas of these early people e.g. ap5m Perum* (derived 
from Dr, Per, Lord of wators'), Siva *■ (from Dr, ^ivan, red), nmhi (from 
Dr, Amtna. mother), Mrtradeva^ (from Dr. JfTrrijgtf, KArtlikeya), and ^isnadirva (nude 

god, Sisna derived from Dr. SuBur, phallus).* The rai'«r'riyw Aranyaka of 

God Nargyana (from Dr, nir. water)*. The MahmUrata* speaks of e^Ukaa (frotn 
Dr. etu, hone) or the early Stupas and the MegaliJhic tombs of the Buddhists and 
oon'Ajyans respectively. The etpressioa ^wr, a townlet or fort, is derived from the 
Dravidian eipression iiru. Rev. Kitlel. in his lotrodoction to the Kararese- 
English Dictionaiy has given a long list of Sanskrit words originally derived 
from tbe Dravidian expressions. We propose to enumerate a few of them, 
here: Afofldiro (temple, from Dr. Mane), Pal (a, Patiaiia (town, from Dr* Patiu) 
Kuta (a hoBse), Bfir’ffo (a mountaineer, from Dr. Biilu, Sii), liitni (a sage, from 
Dr, Mob), Mata-miaka (from Dr. Ni^u). Mant (Mountain or rock, from Or 
Maradi), NaUtya (mountain, from Dr, Mate), Pali (village, from Dr. Palli). Kanaka 
(gold, from Dr. Kekka, KeH),!itHktd (a pearl, from Dr. Mniia), Jl (mep 
Paiicala), dftn (a fish, from Dr, dfiif), Bda (a kind of sheep from Dr. Eraia) and 
others. The expression Ndga (a tribe) is evidealy of Dravidian chaiactcr. ‘ 


1. Egvbfjt. VJII. 16. i[), ^ 

9. Agvidtf. X, 36.S. 

5, /buf. 104.Z4, 

7. Taittiriy,! Xranfaka, X. 1. 


Z. ^alapaiha.Brubma^tt. Xin, 5, 4.11, 
4, Ibid. JO, sa.9. 

6. Ibid. VII, ai, a j X, 90,3. 


t. Uehibhargta Vana^rvd iBwn. Ed.), Adh, m, « unler. 
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The abovff dahi kdicatts tliat the early doo*Aryans bat! spread thani^elv^ 
thfOu^h flvery cook aqd cdmer of Itnlia^ The expression Bbilla shows bow ibe early 
Fnan must have spent bis somadic liJfl ia Ibe forests. These early people had 
tbeif own definite ideas regariiia^ god| reli^Eioa and all other bbjeclB required br the 
pursuits of a pfimitiye mao. In course of time, we know bow the territory of the 
non >Aryans comprised all the laud lying between Balkb lo tbe Nnrlh-Wcst add Cape 
CoEnorid in the Souths It aball be our objoct in the final chapter to show how the early 
□otiods anci practices of the Proto^lEidlarts regarding the Divine Triad, the borthcrown, 
trefoil decoratiou, tbi bmrhil system and others liad spread in the difierent provinces of 
India and the other countries abroad- In the meanwhile we propose to deal with tho 
problem of tha priority of the Mobeojo Daro civilinatioa as compared to that of the 
Aryan. 

Moktnj0 Dura l A Rtinmng 

All that we have siald in the preceding pages aboat ihe Indus VaHey cLvilkaHoo 
has made the problem more difficult of rolution rather than otherwbe. Tha whole 
poeition becomes involved and of a complicating character when we bring to out 
miod the variocs similarities that the Indus Valley people posses with the early non* 
Aryan peoplea described En the Vedic IfterAture, the early peoples of Sumer^ Egypt, 
Iberia and other countries* Efibrts have been made by various scholar a either to 
assocEate the Indus Valley culture with that of the A^yriaos or with that of the 
post-Rgvedic Aryans-espeebiiy by those who are Aryan-tntnded. It wa$ Sir John 
Marshall and later on Fmh B. D. Bauerji and Father Hems, who tried to show the 
protO'Dravidian character of the wonderful civilimtion* Even those scholars have 
commonly agreed that that the proto-DravUiaDs also must hivo been of a foreign 
origin. However, It if high time now for scholars to put a stop to this line of thinking. 
For if we keep in view the earliest of the rock^systeni ditalning in the Deccan pialAdUt 
wherein the firat of man could have originated and autvivEd, thm, with the aid of ail 
the other corroborating evidence we shall be in a batter portion to pos-tulate that all 
that has happened in pre-Vedic times and partially af tetward^ m ol his making. 

The Aryans also have partly belonged to this land since the most ancient times 
From tbe region of Babylon onwards through thu PBropmlsan ran go down to Cape 
Comorin, we find the workiog of two people?, narady, the Aryan and the Vrityan. 
The Negrito and the Austric races happen to be intruders^ In the Indus Valley region 
Itself* ^ide by side with the indigenous people^ there seems to have been the super* 
imposition of the Aryans also during the Rgvedic period. We have decided to deal 
with the above problems In the final chapter of this Volump. In tha meanwhile, we 
have decided to oolve the question i bow far will it he correct to state that, the Indus 
Valley civilization ^'as a mnnlng civilization, running from the pre^Vedic period 
onwards through the Rgvedic down to that of the Aihamwtda, 

The problem of the early immistation of the Aryans into India is still being 
bandied by vitrious scbolais without reaching aoy final sojnlion* 
Tki Ekriy Ary mat We have perfectly believed in the theory of the eminent Savant 

Max Mollcf enunciating an Asiatic honie for the Aryans* mth a 
alight rawfificatioD. namely, that ibeir home roust have spread itself between Babylon 
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aad tha bardarliiid ot Indi^. lo Uib R^YCciic pwi^jd tbe kry^m must havi also spread 
tbemsrives into the ioEftriflc of India up to ita baoka ol ihe River Saraivatu Tha 
^Battle of the Ten Kiufs’i or more popiilacly koown as the DojoriT|?r.cf„ shows how 
Sadis bad to face the Mat^yas also* who were evidently of a pro-Vedic data* 

Sidfl by side with the pfoto-Icdians or Vrilyas, Ait Aryans also have a 

grmt role in the ^rly hbtofy of India. The Aryans bad their own lao^uafie Sanskrit 
and iLeir own cnUural outlook of life. They seem lo have been by nature aagr^sive* 
because, we find that in oourse of lime they have Aryaoized almost the whole erf India 
and all the coontried in the Western hemisphere. 


The Kgvidii hapi^os to be their ^rliest oomposttion. It describes the ddng^ 
of the Aryas Of Aryas. E%'eii so the Avesta speaks of the Airya or Afiya and their 
Ttglm Airyamffnvaeiafih. In no other language and Uteratufe of the world da 
these expressioDS occor. But with the aid of a newly invented Compamtive Philology 
and a eomparaiive study of th$ sociali political and rdigiotis instltutionsi various 
Western and Eastern scholars tried to esloblisfa three different stages of the 
Aryan migratiooi namely, those of the Indo— Aryaiii or—Germanic, or—Euro* 
pean. Indo^Irauian aod Indian respectively. We shall discuss the prD& and cons 
of this problem in the second Vclume. In the meanwhile, we shall try to show how 
theVratyas were actualty prior to these Aryans, and how thsEr cultme survived 
(of a while even after tbeir immigratiQu into India. 

For doing this, we have to keep before us a brief account of their culture. The 
Aryans spoke the Sanskrit Janguage- They were fire-worshippers {agnil They 
performed sacrifice (yajm). Though th^ adored Nature Gnds we do not find any 
instance of imiige wership amongst them < They always speak of litUe towns (prifj 
gr3M^), andDf little ktogs, little Sabha and Samlti, and of a pastotd stage 
of life. The l^gvedic mythology was still in the making. And if we keep aside the 
Purvfffr, the Hir&riyasitrbh&t aod the Na^adlya SfiJ^/aj-which are of a later &te, wt 
find that they were only making a beginning in the region of philosophy. The Vedic 
Aryans eo joy fed a patTEarchal type of family. Their bymas were first destgonted as 
brahman {lii, *a prayer')* which word has given rise to three expressions Brihmat;La* 
Brahman (Suprerne Beiog), Brahcna (Creator of the nniveree), respectivelyp 


These were the people with wboiu the indigenotLS people of India had to deal. 

lithe Aiy^ans have came into contact or conflict with them, it 
evidently means that they must have lived in a eommon region 
for a good bug time. The cranUdogical data of the Indus Valley 
period supports otu view* Actually four types of skulls are discovered in the Indns 
Valley sites: Proto Australoid. Mediterranean, hlongalaid and the Alpine-the Bret 
two bring dhtichcroraaial, the second mesali-cranlaU and the fourth brachy^ranial. 
Thus the Dravidian or properly Vratya and the Aryan are represented by the 
Dolichocephalic acd the Brtchycephalic sknlls obtaining simullaceously in this 
regron. The Aryans rvere slowly trying to merge themselves among the Vratyas on 
both the racial and cnltural grounds^ We ktraw that the Bhrgua were reformist Aryans 
par exotUencA. They acted as priests of the Asuras- Tbey also seem to have been 
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putly respoEuibk (of the inventioti of the pictO'pbonographic script atid for the develop- 
idfitit of the Aft msGpc aad witch-craft an}:iiurst the Aeuras. Thus the regioo ol 
the lodus Valley happened to be a camDioii grotiod for the warkins of both the Aryans 
and the Vrityas- 

It is la this seose ood with ibis specidcation that we say that the lodes Valley 

cl ■Lilian inn ^ U ' SP bottl tbo 

indifttVAllty ■) pre^^vtidk and post-^Kgpedic periods ip Ilia history ol India. 

The Indus Valley civUizatioo seems to have cooie to a close for 
varied reasons : a massacre of the ooD-Afyans on a large scale ; 
an earthquake ; and a heavy flood. All these three are a possibility. 

The shows a keeo haowledge ol the dviliaatioa of the lodtis Valley 

people. To qoote a few tnsta^cea: the Matsyas or the Mtaas, ^iva, the ^isoadevasp 
{nude images of ^iva).the Miifadevas (Muraga Of Karttikeya), the three-headed and 
sia-eywl Dasa, the Paais, Aki Vitra, aod the other factors of the forts, citadels, the 
ritual and others of the Asuras. The ^atapatlut Brakmana refers to tb^ roaod burial 
mounds of the Asom. The Athanaveda refera to the cult of the Eba-viaiya, the 
Asvattha tree, the divine nature of the serpent, Kama, exorcism, magic and falk4oie. 
All these point to the utra-Aryan character of the which is also called 

fiArgu-soflihita. The work is a dear iudicaltoD of the refomiist tendencies of the 
Bbrgns. All this clearly indicates that the Aryans had conae into contact with a living 
people, who were enjoying a culture different from thetr own- If we can believe is the 
theory of tho migtaltoo or the spread of their culture from the North-West into the 
varioos parts of India, we shall have also to attribute a priority to these people. Later 
on. the Aryans have been describing them for a very long time-a fact which indicates 
their eai Bteoce side by side with that of the Atyaos. The main problem would be; 
When did this civilization really come to a closet 

The legend of Maou and the Flood should really come to out help in this 
cono«:tioa. We have already shown the location of the Minas io the Indus Valley 
region. And as we shall see later on while dealing mlh the problem of Zoolatry, an 
actual flood must have taken place in the different parts of India. Tlw legends of 
Mann and the Fish, the over-floodiog of Dwaraha immediately after the dose of the 
Bhirata war, and that of Pataiuiaraa darting his arrow against the Ocean, and 
the consequent securing of the land which is known as the Patasuramo-bhumi, are 
important indeed! There is another importoct event b doonectioo with the River 
Sarnsvall. The rivet is addressed to in the masculine as SomfoSti, to show its 
nughty flow from the clefts of the Himalayas. Surprisingly enough we And that this 
is Kferred to only as a brooklet Uaruh) in the poBt-Hgvedic period. What must 
have happened to thb mighty river ? The Putinic version really comes to our rescue. 
The Padma and the Other Purunas deal with the story of the River Sarasvatl: how oo 
the ordainment of Brahma, it carried the Vadavd even at the cost of its own eitinc* 
tion. What does this really indicate ? In our opinion, this is a full-fledged expla- 
oation ol the earthquake that must have occurred, along with the distuihancs io the 
ff^ers of the seas and rivers a fact which has been recorded through the legend of 
'Maoo and the Fish.’ The Puraqic autbow have tried to give a graphic deseriptiotj 
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of the sUta of tbe tottl destntotioa df Itie world It mu^t really be the 

above aveots that most have given to the people of India ao idea la regard to tbo total 
destruction of hanunity. 

If this be so, then it sbould really give os coorage to locate the exact date of the 
dose of the Indus Valley dviJtzattan. Sarprlsingly enongh, the problem of the age of 
the Flood is directly connected with that of the Atharvaveda, and consequeotly of the 
dose of the Indus Valley dvilimtion and the early beginnings of the Mahabharala. In 
oor opinlooi the Flood which was really reponsibla for wiping off all the bdoogings of 
the whole of homanity in India at one timet mnst have beai a reality—and the 
importance of which cannot be easily ignored.^ The occurrence of the Fish-legeod 
itself gives a clue in r^ard to acomnitio age of the A/hofOovedd, the ^atapaiha 
Brahtntr^a zad At SJahabhnrata. If we can betlevo in the occurrence of a flood 
and an earibqoate immediately after the Bharata war was overi then we can allow a 
period of about a century or two for the fonnaUon of the legend. Till the date of 
their occurrence, the Indus Valleiy civilizab'on and the Hgvedic culture prospered 
Imm^iately after the occurrence the story of the Fish as the saviour of manhind 
came into vogue. With the close of the Indus Valley civilixatiOB we hod alnipit t a 
blanlc in the history of India. And it gave a new impetus to the Atyans to spread 
th^r own cnltare in the various parts of India. 

After salving the prt^lem of the pre>Rgvedic priority and the post'Rgvedic 
survival of the Indus Valley people we shall now try to have a peep 
OtlMr Prvbloi jmj, fcligioos activities in India. After doing that, we 

deal with the other problems in coonectioo with the early home of 
the Vtatyas, their migration towards the other rmuntries and their contact with the 
Aryans in geoecaL We have reserved these for the ffnal chapter of this Volume. 


t. AJ*. KarnufW. Tlw Fijlj tn fti^ ian 

A.fl.t>ji,i.,xxiv, jj. aa. 


Folk-kim 


Md the Age of the Athwirada', 



PART II 

the vratya pantheon 

- CHAPTER tll 

THE DIVINE TRIAD 

IcuQiliiCtOfy — PtotO'Iiidiu Period —Vedic tndJtloD — l^ief Fttfiodi 

vVbeo csrefully analysed the 'Vtatya Pantheon' becomes an all iocl listva term 
or ek|jressioii« Especially, 'since the proto-Indian times the namber of gods of the 
Vratya pantheon goes on iacreasing, so mach so, that, later on one be^ns to snspect 
whether the whole of Aiyanism is nothing bnt a part and pared of the Vratya religion 
itself. 

During the Mobeojo Daro period, the chief gods of the prolo^fudiaos were 
^iv8i Mtinigan and Ammn, being the proto-types of the historic Siva, Subrahmanya Of 
Karttikeya and l^rvatT, and the Linga, the ring-stones and tbe San rrapectively. 
Besides, there were the other deities and calls in vogue e g. the Moon, Ayanats, the 
God of the fields, the God of tbe Naga (Cobra), the Fish, NTlavan, God of rains, 
thunder, the nether-world, and some other local and peisanal gods. Besides, tree worship 
(especially of Pippal) was in vogue. The Mohenio Daro inscripiioos throw light 
on the early beginnings of the belief in ghosts, itc. 

We have adopted the readings of Rev. hleras wherever possible. As we 
have observed in the previous chapter, the Vedic literature is capable of supplying ns a 
better Dravidian vocabulary. In the light of the same we have effected a few changes 
e. g. Siva Instead of Ap.though the latter word also seems to have been curieot. The 
Sumerian ioscriptions have revealed the woadefful truthfulness uf tbe above readings. 
In fact the three gods of early Sumer were An, EnJi) and Ama, which evidendy seem 
to have been more properly derived from the Dravidian evpressioas l An. Anil and 
Amm^ The reptesentations of the Soma-Skauda images during the Faltava period 
draily exhibit the existence of the main tradition of the coontry handed down since 
the proto-Indian period. 

Probably, immediately after the Neolithic Period was over, a special sanctity 
seems to have b^n given to various animals e.g. the Dult,^tbe Cow, the Fish, the 
Serpent (Naga). the Monkey, and later on, tbe Lion, thn Tiger, the Peacock and other 
animals^ Thns the Moheojo Daro period seems to have been one of transition from tbe 
early wiemistic to the later civilized stages. On the advent of the Vedic Aryans, 
the element of Rudra is iotrodneed in the Vedic pantheou. The three-faced figure of 
^iva acted as a source of iuspiratioD to the Brahmios for mtroduciog the two 

Brahma and Vtsuu also lh«ein. Thus tha notion of tbe Trimurti or Trinity 
was ushered La duriog the Epic and the PoiagU; period. Tbe Vratyaa have their own 
lore of ghosts, &i»rits aud goblins. 

With this brief survey of the gods of the Dravidian pantheon wo diaU now 
deal with their 'bfe-skctches’ is detail in the following pages. 
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Tbfi wly Vratyos worsblpped the Divine Triad. The names ol the d^tJes 
EHTiacTrifcd ■ tcpresenilEff thi$ Triad are Siva* Muro^n and Amma, These aie 
Pnt^liidUii Pe^ evidenliy tbe proto^Eypes of the biEtoric Sivaf Subfahmanya or 
Klittikeya^ and Farvatl respectively. The inscriptions are generally 
sUent in regard to the deliuls of their matual rdatiocship. Howevar. oaeof the insert* 
piions describes : 'The joined Ufa of the nnlted throe Great Gods-* ^ 

A sirniiar Triadof Gods is found tn Sumerian inscriptums. Father Hems 
observes: *The three gods of Sumer in pre-hlstorlc times were An* Ama and EaliL An 
was the laiheip Ama was the mother^ and EnlH was the son, who afterwards hr hlstorie 
Sumerian times became the father. I suspect that the proto-Dmvidiaa Triad mn^t be 
similar to this. In fact^ An the father of Stunerp is the same An* the Supreme Being 
ckf IndtL The mother is called Ama in SumerK Now Arnmi is the common word 
for mother in Dravidian Langmges and a good number of clay stainettes of the mother- 
goddess have been found in Mohenjo Daro and Harappo-** 

It is also interesting to note that some of the representations of these Ihrse 
Gods were recently discovered in Sumer. ^Tht images of these Gods are made of 
copper^ witli Inlaid eyes and represeot two men and one woman p all naked^ The two 
men have locks of hBir, but longer as they r^over the nipples of the chest. Both wear 
a girdle round Ihelr waist. One of these figures representing men is several inches 
higher than the other twn. The highest image seems to be a lepreseatation of 
^iva* the shotief figure of a man seems to be an icon of Mumgapt the figure of a woman 
represents Amma."' 

Amma was also styled as Minka^i^ (the same as the later Mln^sTj e.g. at 
Madura). Again, the prtjto*Indian name of Subrahmanya was Mumgan/ His two 
other nams of endeannont were Vekn (mooing the one of trident) and Anil (sou of 
An)* His euct relation with diva was that of a son and fAther.* He was a God 
of the Velatas and other tribes. 

The Vedic Aryans did not accept this notion of the Divine Triad. On ihe 
contrary they siem to have treated it with a spirit of abhorrence, 
VidkTfaditiD& We have already observed in the second Chapter-that one of the 
{tgvedic hynms^ refers to three persons—a male (Fumacijp a 
female (Stri) and the Miiradevas-an idea which is aluii to the three (male, female and 
son) of the Mohenjo Daio period. Moreover, the expression Muradeva, the god of the 
tion-ALryanSi seems tobb a Sanskritized form of the word Murugap or Murugap which is 

1. Mai^L No. 3D9. 

2. HffUp Thir HeligiDD of tbe Moheaja Dm Fnple accetdleg lo luKrEpKoai.^ Journal 
of thM Vttivtrgitj of Bomfury, V, Ip Jolf, im I a. iJ», Redan, Sumi^rian HjmnM 
and Pfoym lo God pp, 4-7. 

5^ d, BmdKQ, op^ oiL, pp, 15-19; HflfUp *PtaMUc RoprtgtnialiaH of God apnOnffr lA* 
Proto-lndiaHM,'Sardgioi Com. Vofumr^ pp. 235^29. 

4. Manball, H.D., No. SIS. 

5, PAo^o. &!.£},, 1928-29, No. 5890, 

fi. Cf. ander or 

7. Rgosdm, VII, IW. 24, 
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also an «acly Tamil natns for Klrltibeya StibTahmanya. The inosl jptcreslicg factor 
in the above stanza is that the female Is described as being perfect in arts of maglc^ or 
mSya, an eapiession which becomes equivalent to the liiusofv Power of God (Maya- 
^ti) during the later period. 

It Is worth noting that the acceptance of the idea of the Triad brings us to 
another coodusioo, namelyr that there must have been a total 
AfaMM* vf abseoce of Ganapati in the earlier stages of the Hioda pantheon^ 
Gaoapati.as weshall see iater oe, is simply an outcome of the 
exuberance and fanciful itnaginatioo of the later writers. At least 
we do not hoi about him as baviog been the son of sSiva and ParvatT till the ood of 
the period of the Hartvamia. But Skaoda was known as the sou ot Siva since 
early timm. The Gfhyasiitms recommend that in the spit-ox ceremony the ofTeriug 
be made to a cow and a calf in place of Rudra, his consort and Jayanta.*^ This is 
exactly the Triad of Mobenjo Daro, Further PatafijaiT refers to the images of only 
^VB, Skaoda and Visakba, * aud to none of Ga^pati—a fad which clearly proves the 
early absence of Gampati in the Vratya pantheon. 

That the Triad originally consisted of the proto-types of ^iva, Karttikeya and 
ParvatT. becomes clear from the various representations of 
T .-J tiM m Soma-Skanda misting in Southern India. Dobieuil rightly 

AnAiitMBT*. observes in this conuectiaat our days ^ivawiih Parvall {Uma] 

and small child Subiahmanya (Skanda) are still repteseoted. 
Soma-skaoda is never seen anywhere in the caves of ElJora and BAdamT, bat, on the 
other band, this image Is the grmt master-design of Pallava inconograohy. It is so 
often represented in the Kailisanitba temple at Kanupimm. that it is useless (o 
count upon/* Again he makes a further remark that, 'it repfesBOted the esseotiai 
part of Pallava ^ivlsm about 700 A.D,, for the image is usiatly found in front of the 
lihgam on the wall which fcwnis the bock of the sanctuary (cf. PI. 1). Siva aod 
PSrvaU, who carries Subrahmanya on her knees, are snted on a bench. The attitude 
of the divine family are foil of calmness and nobility. Siva’s left arm is in the seme 
posiiioa as that of Buddlm begging. The other arms carry uo emhlems except snakes. 
Visnu aod Brahma stand, one on the right, the other oo the left, a little behind 
Siva.** 

The notion of the Divine Triad also travelled in difTereotcountriesof the world. 
The Triad among the Hiltiles consisted of the Sun-God, the Sno-Goddeas of Arimm, 
and Telepiuu. Ao, Enlil and Ama were the three Great Gods in Sumer. The 
Pbrnnicnits had El. AUy^n and Asmrte as their Divine Triad.* With the prevalence 
of the notion of the three Geds, a special significance came to he attached to number 
tbiee also during the historical period. 


1 . Cf. uflder Siva (ffirtogav* ^acrific*). 3. PitMixU on PSttini, V. J. 

Jonvean Duhmitl. fcftnflgnrfAy {tvEou. by A.C. Mvtln), p. 34. 

e. tIM. 

3. Heru, US. 




CHAPTER IV 


SIVA-RUDRA 

I 

It liRS ob^ved how the worship of the Diirine Triad was In voeoe 
amongst the pTcHcHlodiaos, ^ivm vpas avideoily ihe pial£>-type of 
Introductory histortc ^iva-Hmtra. ft is really a most wooderful pbeaa* 

m-enon that ^iva reiains the sams uolquo popabriiy in the Hiitdd 
paolbeon of today, as he did during the prolcHltadiao period The histoiy of ^iva has 
uodergesemaDy vicissHod^ duriDR this long period First, being the Supreme Cod 
of the ptoto-lodiaos be was naturally worsbipped by them, Mor^^er» the various 
inscripiioGS and the Tepreseotatians of Siva throw a considerable light on hb difTerent 
aspects^ He was hdd by the proto-Indians both m a philosophical entity* and as a 
God to he meditated upon* Besides, Siva isde.scrEhed as 000 having many attribates 
and emblems. However, with the advent of the Vedic period, we hod that the 
Vedic bards tried to present a new personality before tis by introducing the character 
of Rudra* The next eOort of the Aryans mainly lay towarda causing ao amalgama'loo 
of these two Gods, Si^^a and Rndm respectively. Ouriog the post-Vedic period hn 
is given a ^bordiEiate position aliogetbef by being made to occat;^ a third place io the 
Hindu Trinity- Beet of all* a new rnyih ia added for every act or attribute of ^iiva. 
Id fact^iva becomes a onique personality with tnany miradei aud myths^ He cornea 
into poeee^sicc of newer stiuggles in the course his contact with the newer gods 
that ore introduced in the Hindu pantheon. 

IJ 

Siva in Indus Valiej p£riod 

Sin^lhe S^upreme Eeing—Xttmurti—HJi right forma^IIii FUh forai—Hli 
saniH—Hii three eyef—AJ EnshlMi of St^M—Ai ■. 

God-^ivm and Idhp^Somti reprcHAtatiaas—As I^qpati--Ai a Yogia—His 
ihrottfl—Hi* heid-gear--Hli mMm—M a nude god—HI* foor amu—At 
a dancer—At a Futility God, 

The Indus Valley period endows iiiva with a fu 1 I«dedged mythclogy^ It is 
really a surprising phenomenon in the literary history of Indik that very little has been 
said in the early Aryan documents about this most ancient god of the Vrityas, 
Varioua scholars have tried to trace the devdopmeot of ^iva und the other deities of 
the Vratya pantheon by adducing evidence from eiriy Indian Ikemtore. But no 
convincing esptanaiioo H given to show bow so many myths regarding Siva as 
a dancer* a Trimurti, a Yogiia^ a Himalayan God, a God with three ey«, a Pafidjmti* 
a Fertility God* and others c^ome into vogue abruptly In the Poranie ptriol alone. 
However* the lodus Valley finds have created a new avenue of thought in the field of 
scholarsbtp. arid they fiU in a great gap in the history of Indian reiigiem. 
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The Inscriptions relate Uiat the Sapremo Brinfl: exists by itself.‘ The name 
oI the Sapreme BeiBg is He is the Supteme Beiiaff of 

The Sspr«nt* Beio£ ^le gods of the Temple. He is the lord of the whole tmiverse. 

The fact that the other name of Siva was An becomes dear from 
the cortoborative evidence obtainins in the Puranaa and the Epics. The 5fafi5. 
bh5ra^^t refers to meaning ^iva/ Further the word Anu, which is a later 
rendering of the word An is frequently used as a name of ^iva. The word Slbaau. 
according to the BrflhrtfStfiffl and other Puru^> meant a standing figgPeofSiva.* 

Farther the Haritrffniift narrates that A^uhi practised the Anu-^barma, which 
exprassioa evidently meant the rdigion of An or ^iva, or the '^vism’ of the later 
period. The word An-Siva travelled to Sumer. Egypt and other countries. Father 
Heras observes that the word Anu in 'the feast the striking of Anu’ in Egypt 
is actually cannected with the followers of Anu or An.* 

Father Heras observes that the inscriptions relate that. ‘ the Supreme Being is 
sell'SobBisteDt. and therefore, ia the source of life and activityt 
Kif AttrilHiiei which la indicated by the term 'Val in an inscription which reads, 
*The Supreme Being of Lift* * He Is the only one e.g, MTcfl* 
the Former 0 / the Crab, about whom the One has decreed.'* He is Great,* 
Onmisdent (Vidnkan),* Beoevolont,** and possesses the power of Destraction and 
Geoeration * *• 

Stxne of the seals represent the ihree-facei hgnre of Siva. The number three 
attaiued a divine signiheance oo account of the fact that the 

E>TlylgM<< Moheojo Dartuos believed in the exlsteoce of the Divine Triad 

Tfiffliuti formed of Siva. Kartrilteya and Amma respectively. TIuiS 

this must have led the artists to represent the three'fold cosmogonic 
functions also in the form of a three-faced 6gu« of ^ira. That the idea of a three¬ 
faced god belonged to the pra-Vedic psriod becomes evident from a refereace in the 
Raotda to a thr«4aced aud six-eyed DSsu,** Further, we wish to read something in 
the notion of Tritt in the Rgvedr*. Is it possible that the Rgvedic bards mtiodaced 
Ttita mainly because they felt the absence of a three-faced god in their own pantbeon 7 

Sir John ^tlarshall has rightly pointed out that/of the three-faced ^jva,ihat is 
^iva withopt Brahma and Visnu-there is a fine example ammg the ruined lempisa of 

1, a,Hma,'ReUtii>m oJtk§U»>iti>i»Diir«ReetU ^eeordint le Ituariptiw', J9mr, 

o/th* £;*n'vi«i ^7 e/Bembrf. V. v, p. 13. Cl. Mwibatl, H.D.. Ho. 90, 

a, /^(o 192^29. So. 4?tt. 3. Ct^ UahSbharitta ImUit. 

4, Brakiadn^ P- PratUamo Kh., Adb. 9 tfi 9 fi. 

5. Henii.'Av- m titdia", P»P« twid fsetore the IndUa Hlsuwj Cosgrai. 

Hydoafagul. 1941, 

0, UvVtiaU, No. M7. 

S, Ho. 21. 

10, Ptoto, M. D„ 1928-29. No. 7397. 

11 Rgsedo. X.99. «. *4^ ^ , , _ 

w vgT# gCite Mikq't ptsnem gwran i 


7, JtiM. No. i«o, 

9. Ibid, H., Ha, 329^ 

II. MxnlwIL, if. o,. Ko. 114. 
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near Moutic Abui'^ Some of tbe KusbABO-SafaDiao coins also contajD the 
reiireseotBtioin of the ihree^factd figure of Sim* Bat regarding tin meanttig conv^d! 
by the image m the Mobeajo Daro limes, he observes, “Indeed, the Quest ion presents 
itsell whaiher the ihree-faced deity on our Moh'njo Daro seal is not a syncretic lorm 
of three deities roiled into one. 1 do not mean by this that the philosophic ida of a 
triad associated with the doctrine of the absolute bad taken shape at this early period, 
but simply that the enk of this particular god<call him ^iva or by whatever name we 
like^had been amalgainaied with other cults, aod that the fact was sigoified by giving 
him three faers instead of one. It is more likely, however, that in the first instance 
the god was provided with a plurality of faces in tokEH of bis all-seeing uature, that 
these images afterwards suggested the (rimtirii cf ^iva, Brahma and Vimu; and rhnt 
the latter io their turn sabsiquently inspired such images as those referred to above." * 
Becently Dr, D, R. Bhandarkar also has maintained such a view, * 

Looking to the various representations of ^iva and to what is ewtained in the 
Mobenjo Daro inscriptions, we find that the Mohenjo Darians had their own deity, 
who fonupd at ooco the Supreme Being of the universe, and possess^ the three func- 
ttoos of the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. The Mohenjo Daro 
representatious indicate that the religious ideas hod attained a definite stage, so that 
they could form a basis for future Riythology. In the proto-IndUns bad already 
proceeded fioin the abstract to the concrete in so far as they had their own images 
of Gods (representing their varions functions], temples and a cult of their own. 
Thus, there is every possibility of the above represeatatioo indicating the esact nature 
of the three cosmogonic functions of God - a bet which is conveyed by the later idea 
ol the Hindu Tiinity cnnsistiDg of Brahma, Vimtl and ^iva. Best of all, the 
KusbancHSasanhtn coins abo contain the represeutatioiis of the three-faced figure of 
^iva. As we have remarked above, these representatioDS happen to he the remini¬ 
scences d the older outs depicted on the Mohenjo Etara seals. {Cf, Fart 1). 

is supposed to be the Highest God ol the Heavens. He is identified with 
the San, Now the Snn to the course of the year travels through 
Hit dght fotmt Ihe coDstellations of the Zodiac, which were called by the 
Blohenjo Darians as houses. Accordingly, each n Km th, the 
Sun being in a difTn-ent house was supposed to take a different form, and since the 

1. Msnhill. Uohtmjo-Jara and Tha Indtu p. 53; D R. Blmadarbr, 

Prufnsj Rafvrt c) tk. A, S. V, IW-?. p. 30. Praf, BhimdaTkM ^wdGol^ 
■ays ftwL inii El v imi^ sjva, not cJ ibe Tried, but be does sot nuke hli i«udd« 
Clear. Other cxsoplei m QleitraM la T, A. Goplcatha Rw'i Sttmtnta e/ Hindu 
leauofitaphf 5 ooishly cs* si Mdchwi, nnr Kaverl Jmlkam to the N Arcot Dfel 
auotbu DMT Gdktk falli, to the Ebigena DliL, and a Ibtid al CWtargarb to Udaipur 
Siare icf. pp. 3S(lh-e ud pis. c*vi, exjw, r, ud csvfit). Mr, Goptcatia Rao aJaa iikea 
the famoni ibrce-faeadad senlptnre in tbs Eiaphanta Cave to be a repraaeetatloo of 
Uabcsamsni sad act of the Ttfmirii, ta nao»iily scppoied (rMa. p. igjp, por 
aaoibiT eumple la a iimptt at Jagatmnkb S oHca KorUi of Nawr in Knllc. m 
, A, S. R„ lS2eh7, p. 332. 2 , Cf, Part I, 

5. MarBtHl!.o^.eif.,I,p.5I. 

4. D. R. BhandaiUr, 3<tntg Ai^li of A neitm tmtian CnUun, p.ii. 
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coosttUatioDs ncooirdiiig to the MohBnj'o Dariaos w#« only eisht, Ihe lorois of tte 
Sen, Of coosjquflntly of tho Supreme Beiog', were eijbt> 

The eight fornis of the Supreme Betog were* the SaiUi the KfifPi the Ciftb* 
the Mother) the Seale, the Arrow, the Jar, ftoJ the Fidi or the Fishes," CoriflMly 
ODOUgh the remioisceace of this idea ie to be foiiod ia later literaturBi though lo a 
different sense, ^iva is called Aaiamurti or Astatana (cighTbodiedJ in Kalidasa's 
(1,1). But lat« neriters not uederstandiug the original significaoce of 
this iipressioti have inteipreted it as rtiMing the five elcmcate (earth, water, fire, air 
and ether), the Sun, the Mood and the Atma. 

The idea of the ifeotifiratkra of ^iva with the Son remained in vogtie duriog 
the later period. The P«»erfo calls Siirya (Sun) as the Atiiia of the universe.* The 
Alharvavcda designates Rudra aa thoosand-eyed, * ®n expression which clearly 
indicates the Sun. The Maitri t/#oJiiSird maintains a tradition that the teim Bharga 
used in the famous GayatrT slanm of the ftgvedo denotes Rudia.* Thoi^h the Rudra 
of the ^gQcda is absolutely different from fSivn of the prQto.lndian period, still, the 
above Upenisidic sUtement must be taken to be true in so far as it connotes the vogue 
of an andeot tmditioB. The word Bharga also occurs as one of the names of Siva in 
the Parinic literature.* 

But much more interesting are the other statements contained ^in the Padma, 
Garu^a and other Putanas. The Padma P. states that Uoia.Maheivara Biocild be 
worshipped with (by uttering) the names of Surj-a. and that there is no difference 
between &va and the Sun." Again, the same Purana describes the Sun as Jtodm- 
vapnsi^ (or Lit' Rudra bodied}. 

The Saura Pwrano asserts that Hadra stands in the skies.* The Gflrn4<* P* 
describes the ^ivarcana-Mantra, ia which and Surya are brought together and 
invoked as one person {e.g. Siva-Siiryaya hoimoJi).* There are again references 
wherein ^iva is addressed only in the name of the Snn.^" Besides, on one occasion 
the name of ^fvn ia tnentioned in the list of the names of the twelve Adityas.” 

The atosl popular of all these forms of God seems to have been the Fish, 
Sometimes there used to be a combination of the Supreme Being, 
Fi*b feral of Siv* The God of Nandnf was a combination of two forms of the Fish 
and the Ram, as both the representation and the inscription on a 
seal would paint out.'* The Putinas also wondetfully corroborate the above version 
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of the Mohenjo Diro iitscriptiDoa reflaxdiair the close association of the Fiab with 
Siva. (Cf. under Zootatrsn Fish) 


Hil Nrimi 


According to Father H«ras Ssiva was deaignated by the following oatoes:* 
Irnvaa (one who exists), Bninai (eiglit>ronnd], Yitiukan <alb 
seeing), Piran* and TSff4^vatir* 

According to Father Hubs, *the idea was so well 'known that the only mention 
of his three eyes' *, as we find in the inscriptions, revealed to 
HiettirM «ytt those people the idea of the Sapreme Being*,* The three eyn of 
God were worshipped,* God ^vas eventually tbre^eyed. One 
of the inscriptions lecoids: ‘the three-eyed of the MTnas who are Mun Patavas;,’ * la 
one of the inscriptions the consectian between the ihrce oied God and the Fish is 
established.* The three eyes of the Great Fish ore once referred to.* Again, the 
expression Spring-fish** has been used to denote the symbol of fertility of God, who 
is speciaJJy seen in the Spring. Two ioscriptinns make a mention of one eye only ** 

which refers to the third eye,‘that grew at a later period*, 

. - ^“a'**r* w* fiad that theSaprenie Being is called Fish-ayed.** In one place 

It IS said, three Fish-eyes/” thus directly referring to the Supreme Being. 

The idea of Ardhanarisvara was current among the proto-Indians. One of 
the inscriptions relates. ‘One Amman of the chariot of the Stm.*** 

AH..”.,”... ""■»'™“‘ 

m Sumer, with ibe name of Ama - a - half-mao (proper left) and 

f.i. «• ., h^f*w™o (proper right), which seems to be the original id* 

A^dbanirisi-am, “ In another inscription Amman is connected 
with the tree eg. this is the tree of the renowned Minapali who is in Amman.'** 
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Tb# Doiitm of Siva as a Himalayan God 5»ro« to have beea in vosMo during 
the proto-Indian period. One of the inscriptions states,‘those a» 
Siva M ■ the middle moontnins of the holy Fish of the VelaJas.'* Anotber 

Ktei>Uyjiii Gai inscription makes a mote defioilBstatement e.^. ‘the Moon (is) over 

the white mountain of he of Vdaa of the Linga d the divided 
boose of the two high sons/* 

The Ltnga was already identified with Stva during this period. (Cf. aoder 
StvKud Ltoft Yhe Lifiga), 


Some Reprssentaliens p/ iffpff 

The arcL'BolOffia] evidence obtainiog in the proto-Indian sites throws light on 
the diHerent aspects of ^iva* In fact the later notion of ^iva as a Fainpati, a Trimurti 

Cor Trinity), a prince of Vogins, n Dancer, and other ideas-all find their origin here 

in those early finds. 


Some of the seals represent ^iva as seated on a low throne sorfounded hy 
animals, a boffalo, a rhinoceros, an elephant, a tiger and an tbex,* 
A* This imago is described by Sir John Marshall as the Pasopatl of 

Mohenio Dam.* But as Father Hems hM observed* "this 
image or a similar one may certainly fiave originated the idea of Pasapati at a later 
Deriod.botit cannot be railed the Fainpati. It is ibereprsentation nf Sitm surrotm- 
ded by five, perhaps sis (lor a comer of the seal is hroto) UScchaoas of the proto 
IndlBD tribes".* To us this interpretation seems to be correct We know ^ certain 
that in the early period, the various protolndiao tribes bad their own Lcutcckants 
coDsisliog of the figures of animals. And every tribe would be reragnizad by its 
porticnlar tSScc/mrm. Eventually the God of these tri^ was natutaliy the Over 
lord of the various animals, which happened to be ihair Laficchanas. 

But in the pcKt-Rgvodic period the notion of Psiupat), Utemlly the lord of 
beasts changes its original msmioff. The early Rndra. who was altogether different 
from was identified with God Agni, who was also designated as the lord of 

b?Mts because the beasts ware offered through him. The idea ms also cutreot that 

Rndra was beseechd for p rotecliug the cattle. Naturally the bid idm of the M^enjo 
Daro neriod lost its real connotation, aod the latter idea came into vogue with a different 
meaning altogether e.g. the whole of humanity called as b^ts ol the ^preme Being 
who himself was designated as Fainpati. It is also poesible that the dose association 
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of 6iva with tbc Naodl must bavfl grvcm Ei$4 to ibe three expressiensi Paih P^ku and 

which attain a great phtlostiphical gigothcflace later on. 

The above image reveale another aspect of In the Pur^c period SiYa Is 

geDemllY diisigiiatfid as yo^.^vam^etc. And the image 

Ai 4 Yi^m represented here shows the ^ly traiU of the dettyi In fact, **tbe 
image of is represented ia the male form* dompletely oude 
with a promiaent tfrdfetm His legs are not crossed as usual in images of 

Buddha, MaMvTra aod other ascetics, bat in such a way as to have the soles of the 
feet touchiog each others Kcuud his waist there is sone or ribbou. Hanging from 
the nock he wears a huge necklaoe that takes a Iriangular shape with the point below. 
Eleven armlets are around his arms. Three of them to ibe wrtst» in the dbaw and 
near the shoatder are larger than the rest- His hands rest upon the knees, HEs face 
looks emaciated^ as befits a Yogl^ and apparently he is three-laced^ The front 
nose specially is moat prominent'" 

The ifodiiion is retained in literature. In the Aiharvaved^t, Ekavratya, 
the proto type of later Rndra-Sivai is snld to know the process of Voga.^ Later in 
the Epics and the Pnro^ Siva is styled osUrdhiHi^inga, Urdhoti-r^tas^ which express 
sions iodicate the ascetic practEces of Yoga, because both of them mean lit. ^drawing 
the semen above* by means of Y<ig/c powers- ^iva is styled as a Yc^lnpaf txc€lknc€^ 

In the above representations there are the imag^ the deer nr ibex beneath 
the thron& As Marshall has observed^ "two deer in a like position 
Tlmni^ Sin portrayed on nmay medieval images of Sivot espechUly when 

he appears in the form of Muiti or Yoga^E^iksinamurtit 

and a deer fmrga) held in one of his hands is a frequent at Lribate of the god in olbei 
nmnifestatkms* The Buddhists seem tobave adopted U while depicting the Buddha a 
throne in the Dharma-cakta scene, where they are symbolic of the deer-pafk^ In 
which the first sermon was pTeacbed-^'^ 

Sir John MaisbaJl dscribes the bead dress of Siva repre^nted cn one 
of the seals as a *piut of boms meeting in a tall head^itress^^* 
Mackavi while describing another representatioii, renmrks that 
'the head'dres is a twig with l^ves like those of the 
Pippal.'* In regard to a third represeokation, he describes the head-gear as *of two horir 
like objects between which there appears to be a spike o| flowers.* Father Haras has 
observed that these are the repiesentatioEis of the trident placed over the head of Siva 
However, in our opiniDit, the hums must have first of all connoted horns of the bull;, 
which was closely associated with the cult of Siva. But later on this most have 

l. MuihiJ!, o^. «7,1. p, 53, For the dwr beacatli Ibe throae. cf, Ge|ildaiha Rio, TMt 
EUtnfnis of Hindu Isonographj, Val. lip pt I* pp, 279^^ lod Wh, ln| »nd Ijnvii ; 
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transformed itself ia the trideat, whicti becomes the emblem of Siva dnrio^ tbehislori- 
cal period, This can be seen fioro ihft repref eotatlon of 3iva onlhe Kashanc-SasaniBn 
coins. Therein the horns with iho head-dress transform themselves into flowers also- This 
throws a wonderfiil lisiht on tbe moaning of a story relatec) in a TamU poem Paltu-pajtu. 
“It ie stated that a chief oamed NuIHa Kcitan beioff afraid of his enemies prayed to 
Murufan (Subiabmanyii) for help. The God appeared to him in hia dream and 
Ordered him to plnck a flower from the welt and throw it at his enemies* When 
ho went to tbe well io the morning inslciid of a flower he lound the very 
trident of Munigatii and tbrowioK it at his enemies he destroyed them. In 
innmory of this victoty, Nallk Kodan founded lha city of Vellur (Vellore) in the 
place where ho had found Murujrao's trideat".' In corroboration of this an inscrip- 
tioD at Moheojo Daro reads. "That is the vUlago trident that has the Nandiifcjt flowers 
of VflJiir".* 

The copper ima?^ of An iound at Khafoae clearly brings to our notice the 
born and the trident-character (rf the sfrcalled bead-RCarof ^iva.* Tbe same notion 
has travelled abroad e.R. the hom-crown in a carvij« of the Kuranguo nscks in 
ancient Elam^* the hom-crowo of the Aklradian InoR Naram* Sin in his famous 'stole 
of victory' kept in the Louvre Museum; the crowo represented io the statuette of the 
Phrauician God Baal (discovered at Ras Shamra);' and finally, the three paiis of horns 
round the crowns of tbe Aisyrtan kinge and of tbe winRed balls that keep watch over 
tbe palace doors- 


The tradition remains in vogne dniing the later period. In the Rgpeda tho 
tribe of Visanins,’ who took part io the ballJe of the Ten Kings, seem to bs so called 
they used to wear hdinets with horns of the Moheojo Doro type. The tradi¬ 
tion >5 still retained in South India in the figure of Ayannr, who is shown to have bsen 
bearing on the head a pair boms with a bunch of (lowers issuing from tbe middle,* 
Further a similar covering over the head is found in tbe case of the figure of the Godd^ 
Muttynlomma at Avani." Best of all the Kahknra-dtivisaya states that the jaiigamas 
used to bear the trident on their brad. '®tf this he so, it should bs no matter of surprise 
if the Aryans also imitated this style and referred to the horns of Agnj or Brahmmuspati. 


On one of the seals there is an inlcreBting represmtation of Siva."Mr. Mackay 
observes that, “a pig-tail hongs down on one side of the h^ 
Mane of Sira which has one face only, in profile, facing of Iho^ right.'’** Fothar 
Heras haa rightly interpreted it as conveying ‘ a long mane that 
falls from tbe back of his head.*' 

'FifWAw- Bicnfilion at Moktnjc Dan; New Rnim.JsHutny, im, p, « ff, 
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Is always represeatfld ijn a nuie pastnre. In the SarnerUa penod« 
sbawo in the fmahioD —% fact ¥?hicli is borne by the 
“ • ^ at Kbafaffc (Snnwr). That there was such 

an aaci^Dt tradition of depicting Siva ^ DTide^ can abo be iEw»Tf 

from the isterpreiatiod of the v?ord Sthapij ( a standing made Eadra) given la the 

and other Purioaa. The expression Siinmde^& lo tbn R^edi^ denotes 
snch a tradition (ch infm), 

Whee Siva is represented with fonrarfnst the piolograph means Kadavut^ \ 
Siva with FenrAtmi man tvith fouF atiDs.*^ 

One of the statues of ^iva found in the Lfdhenjo Daro sites is described by Sir 
John Maishallas Ute proto-type of a youthful dancing ^iva.* 
51..- lb* Dei»» The tmsbsd rtpreseotatioa of the torso and the lifted position of 
the left leg, andaisothe ^tthat arrangamenta were to make 
the bead and hands movablfroll ibese point to the above conclusion. This seems to 
have been the originat representation of Natanija. Jnst to corrobomte this them is 
also an inscription which says, **Tbfl four trees in which TandiTOB is,"* The 
four trees does indicate a ’Forefit'. The SkS^a PuraHa* also refers to the 
dandng image of Siva situated to the Nyngrodha forest’ Can this be the sam 

forest as that of the of the Matsyas sitnated to the north of the 

River Sarasvati ? 


Both the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and represeniations of Siva evince the 
fact that be was considered as a Fertility God during the proto- 

A,.^lhy Indian period. One of the inscriptions describes S.va as 'the 
Lord(Pwal)ofthecharictaodthe coltivated field/ Now, there 
is an interesting representation of the fertility God, which Sir 
john Marshall describe as; “The cult of the Earth or Mother Goddess is evidenced 
by a remarkable oblong seating from Harappa, on which a nude female figure is 
depicted upside down with legs apart and with a plmt issring Iram her womb. This 
figure is at the right extremity of the obverse face. At the left end of the same face 
and separated from it by an ioscriplian of six letters are a pair of animal “genii”....”* 
But Father Hems has rightly observed that. *if one examinss ihU object caiefully. 
one identifies this object with a fcnir-legged bog. a sort of cochroach, which is 
attached ta the membfam. This insect is also reprrestittfid ou some other sals.* 
He further ooocindm from this and other similar representations fonnd at Umk. Ur 
and Egypt, that,’ it was this beetle which tisaily beaiae a symbol of fertility and 
even of rebirth, that being the reason why images of the bade were pot over the 
mummis. The origin of the id» of the Fertility God Ba can also be traced hero.** 
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Thus sdint baviog deLatled the variaus aspects o[ 3\v^^ we shall now see bow 
he uadergoes various changes at the baods o[ the Kgvedic bards later 

111 

The VedtG Period 

TdUDdqctor?—The R^VAdlc Rndta—OrigLa ol Redia—Peil-ftgvcdfc ait^ 
Bribnuolc Penod^Radim la SSdgan ncriice. 

In the pre-VedIc period formed a uoique moDOtheistic deity of the 

Vratyaa. The inscriptions describe him as being the sole crrator, 
IntrwiuetqTy^ preserver and IuLcf of the uuivefse. The various represeutatioDS 

of ^iva show that tbey mnst have acted as the precursors of the 
later mythology- To state it briefly - ^iva is Mentihed with the Son. His forms 
are eight §.g. the eight coostellatioos of the Zodiac. He has three eyes. He is a 
Yogio e^rceffence. His maio symbols are the tridenii the serpent aod the axe 
respectively. He has a deer^throne to sit upoo* and a Icog mane. He Is represeoted 
as a dancer (tantu-taodavan). He is designated as amfn^n or ffrrf/ra*rfarisT£irff* 
Finally he U called the lord of the moutitains. All these details point out that there 
is something common between this proto-Indian lore and the descriptions given about 
Siva in the Epics and the Furtnas. 

On the contrii^i the Vedic period presents before us a very different phase 
attogetber. The IRgt^edff depicts the various chamclerlstics of Rudra^ they are all 
diirerent from those of ^iva. The posi^Rgvedic works are mainly busy in bringing 
about a fusion of the maid chaiacteristics of the two ddtles. We sball* however, 
study the main features of the Vedic period presently. 

The Rgvedic Rudra 

The Kgvedic bsrds have given a graphic description of this deity^ Like 
Pusan he has the braided hair He is brown* 

Fvjmiu] Chi^c- coloured He has two armSf* and pdiSeases firm 

ttHvticft limbs.* He wears golden ornameatf/ and has a glorlotis multi* 

form necklace Ha sits on a car-seat*^ Hudrm is 

described as possessing beautiful lips-* Hts shape Is dajuiliog.* Ho is mnltaorm* 
He ahlnes like the brilliant sun.*® He Is the bi^i among gods and self-glorious.” 
Ha IB designated as Triyambakfl.” 

The depicts Rudra as beiof anned with a bow and arrows.” The 

arrows are strong and swift.** He is invoked with Kfiinu 
AipHw archers. He is uDGurpassed in strengthp arid is the 
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stmaf«sL^ lie holdf Lhe thimder-boU lu bis Ha is an Asum o( heaveo.* 

H« 13 described as a bull,^ and as uniging^ iflorlous/ m^d a rutof ot haToes.® 


The Rgvedic bard gives a$ some idea ir^rdiag the albsupremacy of Budra. 

He ssfs: tbtongh bia lordship thinks do beings of the e^rih, 

on heavenly beings through hts high imperml sway.”^ Further, 
Budra is described as the ordainer and Lord* of the 


Af Lard of Uqt 
UiiWtrK 


iiDiverse. 


In many of the Rgvedic sUnzas Rudra is described as a fierce, mafovolent, 
and ns a deity always causing havi^c amODg children» Eneoi cattle 
At« MAlflToleBi and the horses* He is said to hnvB been disebargiDg brilliant 
Dtity shafts which he poss^ns^ The poet prays i'^Mgy thy brfght 

arrow wbicbi shot down by then frofn heaveai fiielh from the 
earihp pass ns imiDjtired/'* Further, he possesses weapons which aby cows and men.^* 
The following passage expresses well the idea; *Far be thy dart ih:Li kilbth men or 
caute/’ ^ In another passage the poet describes him as "man^slaylng* (orghoaV^' 
FutthcTi the poet describes him as the bringer of discAses e, g. '"Drive away Iroai tis 
enmity and distress and diseases to a distance.'^^* Or again, them could be no stronger 
e^preBsion than the following t 'Cftlehrate the tenowed and youthful god* moan ted on 
bis chariot, terrible as a beasf, destructxvfl and £erc&''^ ^ 

Af^t from hLs characteristics as a malevolent deity the excelled! and beoefi- 
cent qualitba of Eudra are also depicted in the/?gFeJct« He is 
At m Bflitifuur always de^icribed as wise, mtelligant/^ beneficent and bountifol^* 

D*iiy {mTdhva^). Agaio, the desiguatlon is applied to 

him- He Is deacribed as possessing healing remedies. The poet 
says t *To Rudra, Lord of the sacrifice, of bymos and balmy medldnes, we pmy for 
joy and health aad strength*^* 


Rodra is tbe best physician of thi physiciadS, The poet prays: “Let us dot 
anger thee with wofship, RudrAt iU-pra*se, strong god* or mingled invocation. Do 
thou with strengthening balcns idcfte onr hemes, I heiu thes famed as the best of all 
physic 

Rndra is said to possess a thousand mediciDesi ‘Thou^ very graoious God, 
bast thousand medicines: inflict no evil on onr sons or progeny/"^ Or again, here 
prays the devotee for those pure and salatory remedies beloagiog to the Harms and 
Rudra, which Father Mann de$ired: "*Of your pure m^iciaes, Potent Maruts 
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those that are wholesomest and healtb-beslowing, more which our Father Monu hath 
bestowed, I etava Jrom Rudra Jor our gain and welfare,'”’ In one of the passages 
Rudra is described as the protoetor of the cattle (Patupa)-* 

Rudia is described as the father of the Maruls.* 'They are more frequenllf 
spoken of as his sons and are serveral times called Badras or 
M«nii>$Sea» RndrTyas.* lindra created them from the shininB udder of 

ofRuJn Prsai.* They are otherwise always associated with ledta. We 

need not enter into the Other details of these gods. 


Nature and Origr'n o/ Rudni 

The main cbaracteristics of the Vedic Endra may be summarized as follows: 
‘^dra is dbtinctly formidable: be wields the lightning nod the tbuodeibolt and is an 
^^cher. He U as dealrnctiva as a terrible beast. He is unassailable, rapid, youog. 
and unaging. He is the ruler of the world, and its father. He is also described ae 
wise, beneficent, beantifalj easily invoked and auspicious (^iva). He is a healing 
G od . Further, the Vedic bards aR%uys deprecate his wrath and pray that his 
shaft may not fall upon them, their parents, children, men, catlls or the horses. He is 
also called man-slaying.* * 

It is thus evident that the Hgvedic Rudra is absolutely a diflereot personality-- 
difFereni fiotn Si^a of the prolo-Indian period. It shimld be noted, however, that the 
'ciiptfeniistic epithet' Siva (derived from the Dravidian van-red), which becomes 
v^most significant and popular name of diva during the later period, is applied to 
Eudra. This may actually Indicate tha early effort made by the AryanB to cause aa 
amalgamation between Rudra and Siva of the Indus Valley period, The eaistonce of 
the non-Aryan tribe of Sivas (probably derived from fjiva) confirms our point of view. 
Macdouell points out that the word 's used only io the sense of 'auspicious,’* 
However, we are not now in a position to agree with him maioly on account of the 
discovery of the finds in the Indus Valley region. 

The problem of the origin of Rudra has attained a peculiar significance in the 
field of research. However, it has bees made rather difficult of 
Orfgiiief Etudn solution, which can be perceived from the fact that the two issues, 
namely, those of Hudra and ^iva, are mixed up together white 
deciding the origin of the former. 

The Indian tradition derives the word Rudra from the root *Rud* to cry. 
Pischd* interprets it as meaning 'ruddy*. Grassmann opines that it means ‘to shine*. 
Various theories have been prapuucded by different scholars rtgardiog the origin of the 
deity. Weber eaprsssed his opinion that, 'the d«ty was originally the howling of the 
storm, the plural therefore denoting the Mamts; but the deity as known to the 
Yajurvedn, is essentially a compound of the two gods of fire aod storm, both being 
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Bitks in tbfir snudi).*^ Hillebraudt proposed lhat, ‘Rudra Is the detity of the hot seasao 
in India (rotn the advent of summer to the autumn, and that it is possible that this 
idea was associated with sama constellatioD as in the conceptioa Sicpua Oriaiu* 
Scbroeder poiuted oot that, 'Rudra is uathing more thau the etevatlou to 
the rank of a htgb God of the duef of tbs souls of the dsad’. Oldenberg admits 
the possibility of such a view asd points out the similarity of the nature of 
Rudra in its essence to such figures as the mmintain and wood^ods or demons, like 
xMars SUvanus, the Fauui, and so op, and that it is a common idea that disease comes 
from the mountains. He further maintains that the god is really the same througbovtl 
the whole period-* Arbmann proposed that the ffgredd presents a later and priestly 
conception of Rudra as a cetestuU deity, a priestly refinement from an aucieut amni- 
balislic dr^b deraun. He further contended that 'the nature of the post-Vedic Rodra 
II already indicated very clearly in the later Vedtc teats, suggesting that the popular 
god of the Rgvedic period was very much the same as the post-Vedio deity, and that 
it is more prohable that the priests of the Rgutda transmuted a popular god than god 
such as that of the Rgpeda by any means into the later Rudfa*^Eva. Ho has also laid 
stress on the term Tryambaka which is accorded to Rudra in the Rgptfia, and which 
he interprets as refwing to the god as having three mothers, a fact which connects 
him in hia iri«w with the cult of mothtrs, i.e. demonesses os pairoa gcidd^cs 
in medieval and modern India. Ho addncoa some other insUnces of Rudra as 
Vastospad. the as'ccialion of Rudra with Munb. etc/ Recently Dt Venhatanima 
nayya has attempted tn point out ihe similarities between Rudra and Assor 

Sf argument by saying: 'Assor and Rudnl 

are both solar deities, each of them is armed with a bow and arrows- and 
IS asaocurted with tm ragie. a bull and a sacred tree. Moreover, both have a female 
compemon who was at once a wife, as well As a mother or a sister. There is. however' 
a poiut of dilTer^ce which must not be left unnoticed. Notwithstanding m ih^ 
t^e of AesutJ the solar aifinidis of Rudra, no circle or disc is meniioned in he 
m connection with httn. Whether these similarities were accidental or due to s^ 
long forgoiten conlaci between the two Gods can hardly be determined at present.- 

As we have already observed, the Vedic Rudra possesses very few characieri 

I “ tit 7 The process of assimilation of the two deitii 

S,™ and Rudra beg.ua fr™ the end of the Rgvedic period with the introdncti™^ 
the double expr^on Rudra-^iva. Eventually, a more succeasfuJ attempt was 
durmg the period of the Soforndrfy^. The evidence of the iWrerdHyo is 
^nly be«usc It ^nts out that Rudra has rwo bodies, namely, the one which 
and the other of abemgn nature, thus evidently pointing out the distinction between 
fierce and demouutc Rudra. and the supreme and kindly deity Siva of the proto-Indiaw- 

If we iraep before ns the main dislinclicn between Rudra and ^iva we ™v 

^ arguments put forth by some of the 
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Scbolafs mentioned above. Tn point of fact, the views proposed by Weber, 
Arbmann and Ventiataran]aM.vya become rather anconviociog maioly on account of 
the fact, that, they have ool kept the two issues ol Rudra and the post'Rgvedic Rudra* 
Siva apart from each other. OidenherE'e thoofy becomes unconvincing mainly becanse 
he insists opoo the fact that Rndra remains the same during the whole of the 
Vedic and post-Vedic period, Rm, as we shall hod it later on, a dear edbtt was being 
mode by tbe Aryans to Atyaorze iJiva and merge him in their deity Rudia* Arbtnana s 
view is rather too far-fetched mainly because there was really no ancient casDibalistiC 
death-deoioa from which the Rgvedte people producid ihU celestial deity. The 
conception of the proto-Indians regarding ^iva was of a very ntjbla character. Henco 
there was nothing in ^iva which could have been refined by the priestly claesea. In 
the tight of this observation, his other arguments naturally lose their force. Further 
Veokataromanayya has not rightly appreciated the di(Terence between the ^vedic 
Rudia, and Kudra as depicted in the later liteiamre. Alter a tboroogh investigatiein 
one easily perceive that God Assur possesses characteristics which belonged to Siva 
orig inal ly. Assur’s dose assodaticn with tbe female goddess, the tree or the disc of 
the Sun, points out his Indebtedness to Siva rather than to the Vedic Rudn. 

The RgL't^it reveals some otlm aspects legardiDg the early character of 
Siva. We have' already refeired to the implied rofereDce made to 
Otiiar meitiirt the Divine Triad. Tbe expression ^isnadeva actually iadirates 
the knowledge of the Vedic Aryans regarding the node God ^iva 
of the Indus Valley period (cf, under the Ungit} The expression Tryambaka is used in 
m nu e^iinn with Rudra. We are dealing with the point In detnil noder Amw^SaWi.* 
The Vedic Marais low their contact with Rudm d^uring the later period. The Rgvedic 
gods like Ahirbudhnya, Apam Napatand others are asstxtiated with Rudra during tbe 
later period. We shalli however, deal with thero topics later on. 

Patt-Rgvtdic ami Brahmantc Period 

We have observed how in the Rgvedic period itself an effort was made by the 
Aryans towards amalgamating the two col la Of diva and Rodra. Tbs expression 
Rudra^Sivah used in regard to Rudra is sufficient to indicate this. The Yajurvedat 
the Alharvuveda and the later Brahmanas have shown a clear tendency towards the 
assimilation of the Vrhtyan deity into the Aryan fnonlhron. It U proposed here to 
trace the bistoiy of doling tbe post-Vedic period. 

The Vaiasaneyi SaMUa 

Immediately after the Rgvedic period we find that the ffrst step towards n 
direct amalgamatioii of the two geds Rudra and ^iva was made to the two chapters ol 
the Vdjoianeyi Samhita e.g. the Satarudrtya Myma and the Tryambaka-^Honta* 
Let us study tbe portion on the Satarndriya presently. 

1, Cl. ender ih* VritjKj In Cbapwr n. 

Cf. Horn a tmdir A in mi* 

3. Tmth Sam,, IV, S, 1 i Vijitaanifi Samkifi, IS wjd 3. 
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Th«! SaJeirii^rfya Ls a DDD-Aryan docucneDt p&r ejicdlefta* la fa^t. it shows 
B. keen! tendency on the part of the Aryaos to Aryaoize tbe 
SvUrudfijrA Hymn noD-Aryan deity ^im But, side by side with this proto-lodiaii 
God, Hudm begins to assutne a signiiicaiit role io the Aryan 
pantheon* Thus by tbs end of tbs Brubmanio period wa Hod that the two gods merge 
Into each other complntelyp 

It details tbs varioiu clmractetistics of tbs Rgvedic Rqdra In the following 
niaoDer. Here ate some of the stanzas which eluddate this : 

(1} Revereoc«t Hodrai to tby wmtb, and to thy arrow (iX 

(2) Tbe bow, (0 dweller of mountain)j which tbon bearest in tby banik to 
discharge, make it« Q Lord, mnspEcbast do not slay men aod catUe (!)„ 

(3) May the arrow ol tbe god with braided hair (kaiardio) be siringlcss, and 
bis quivet contam pointless shafts (I0)i 

(4) Reverence to thy violent weapon, nnstrungf to both tby arms, and to 
tby bow (14)* 

Besides, some of tbe epithets applied lo him In the Rgvedfx are so done here 
also tg. *brown‘ or *tawoy^ (xvi.6), tb* god Vitb spirally-braided haii^ (ibid^ 10), ihe 
■fierce" (ibid, 40), *rhe bountiful"* the *grackms* (Sl), tbe "divine physician' (SX etc. 

Apart from thi$, the author of tbe Saiantdn^a has tried to add some more 
characteristics which are mainly of Brahmanlcal nature* The poet mvekes: 

*'Tho dtUverer, the first divine physician, hath interposed for ti 5 . Destroying 
all serpents, strike down and drive away all Yatudhinos (female goblins)'* (S), 

We know for certain that the Aryans keenly abhorred the Miga culL There¬ 
fore, if their Rudra were to be of Vratya origin, they could not have invoked Rudia 
to kill tbe serpent* which happened to be m emblem d ^iva ; and this characteristic 
IsstUI retained la tbe post^Vedic periods 

Again tbe author describes Rudra as a wearer of a sacrificial chord fl7)- In 
regard to bis cnarttal exploits Rudra is invoked as: 

“Reveresce to the golden^armed leader of armies, to Ihe lord of the regions (17)*' * 

Of^ "To tbe lord of spirits, to tbe conqueror^ to the piercer, to the lord of armies 
which woundi to the towering wielder of a sword" (20). 

or, "To armies, and to yon leadera of armies, to yon who ride in cbm^iots, and to 
yegj witboQi chailoLs* aod to you the charioteers, and to you the drivers of 
horses, to you the gieat" [25). 

or, "To him who has fleet armlK and swift chariots* to tbe hero and to the splilled 
(34), to tbe helmeted, to him with cottoo^qailted cuirasa* with iron tmikaiH! 
with armour* to him who is renowned aod has a renowned army* to him who 
exists io drums, audio rciounding blows (35), to him who is a bearer of 
a sword and quiver'^ (35)* 
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Thus ihe abovfl will show that th# ^vedic Rudrs is an absolutely isdepeodent 
persfluaiily'SveD mdepBndeat ol diva of the proto-radian limes. 

Amalgamaitaii «r But au eJFort was made here to amalKaniale the two elemimts of 
Dti[}ra Stvk Hudra and diva-withouU howeveff iotroductag the name of diva. 

This has been d<»ie by introducing seme more elements and 
attributes which more or less originally belonged to the sphere of Siva, 

Rudia Lb described as tbausand^eyed (d.l3i29]. The word thouEand-eyed, in 
our opinion, connotes something of a Sun. We have already seen that Sun was 
identified with the Sun in the Moheojo Dam period. Evidently, the poet must have 
used this attribute tnalnly as a reminiscence of the older but still current idea. 

Here are some charaeierislecs which are akin to those of Sira. Rudra is 
desetibed as a dweller in moontains of the lord of mountains GTr'sa, Ciritra, etc). 
This is exactly the descrtplion of Siva._ The body of Rudra is daseribed as Siva^lanubt 
He is called as Siva (4.1). The word Siva, as noted elsewhere, is one of the epithets 
of Siva, the word si van meaning *red". being Of noa-iVryaa origis. 

Further, the Rudras are invoked as:‘to you the carpenters, and to you the chariot- 
makers, to you the potter, and to you the blacksniiths, to you the Ni^das, and to you 
the Fanjisthas, to you the leaders of dogs, to yon the huntsmen (2), to you the fords of 
rogues (25), to the Lord of plunderers, 10 the lord of stealers, to the observant merchant 
(W), etc.' AJ1 this description points out that Rudra is being identified with Siva^ 
who at once happeoed to be the lord of the commoa masses, and of the so-called low 
class people e.g. the Ni^das and PuDjisthas, the thieves, etc. They are also directly 
designated as Gar^ or tribes, or Ganapatia. 

Moreover, Rudra is discribed as one 'who stretches out the world, and as one 
who affords deliverance (l9).’ AH these hippen to be prominently the characteristics 
of ^iva. 

A gain I here are some popular notions of a popular god depicted in the 
Satarudriya. Rudra is described us tftsidiog everywhere in the forests, in the green- 
haired trees, which b a direct association of Siva with the tree (17). He is further 
invoked as; "Reverence to the golden-armed leader of armies, to the lord of the regions 
to the gteen-haired trees, to the lord of beast*, who is yellow like young grass, to the 
radiant, to the lord of roads (17). to the lord of things moving, to the lord of the fields, 
to the lord of forests (18). to the red arebitect, to the lord of trees, to the being which 
stretches out the worlds, to the lord of ptants, to the observant merchant, to the lord 
of bushes (19), etc.*' 

Rudra is said to exist everywhere. The poet invokes Kim as: ‘to the dweller 

in the mountains, to him who ^tdes in the swift, and in the flowing waters, to him 

who dwells in the billows and in trsnciuil U'aters, and in rivers, and on UJands (31), to 
him who exists at the roots of trees (32), to him who lives in the magical city Sobha, 
in tbe soil, in the threshing floor, in tbs woods aod id the bushes, in the lorm of soaod, 
sod in echo (3+), in IRthwayv, and roads, and rough [desert) places, and the Ekiita of 
roountmiis, and water-courses and lakes, and rivers, and ponds (37), in weiU, in pita, 
and In bright clouds and in sunshine (38), guardians of the roads (60), etc.* 
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proto.lLtdl^“ Aryatii^, a popaW my of the 

H« 1^5 also 

'^®'''^'*®^t*'®*'d^'ffoalioiia are-ipplied to Rudfa e. II, Bhava ‘iwo* «di-'« . 
p«»p..i. Niiwri.'^ Siulawta (a), Up. (40), s>ih„. (4,7h. 7,;^ o7,;. S"' 
(s*.-„a^„, oa 4 .>p,,,) (S. 0 ). to« h..... „ b. .bV„ir.l™%, s,“ 

J ih a. Both the .*;aiaiMiha Bmhma^a and ibe Athari/noidti mike a cammoB 

use of ,t. It .s interestiag to note here that Rgdra is dscnbed as a 

famous tribes of the protoJqdiaa period. The stanza runaXs; “ 

»«Hr fed-«]oured, and whom cowherds 

and female drawers of watet have seen-may he, when seen, be gracious to us (7).-' 

Now who Me these cowherds who see this goj „h(, ^ 

lmow ^oiielytbatlheezpressiooGe>w,is just equivalent to the AbhTras, who had 

occupied almost the whole of the middle-wesrem non nt i, ^ 

their canital fcf under C««> T J v - ^ ^ Mathura as 

MwiT capital tcj. uniter CowJ. The \ajurvaia was mainly written when the A,u-„» 

“n:rbrar;;ro:.'r •" ”• ““ ■•~ - 

41. 11^***^^*^* mHitfons the lo^tion of the hundred Rudras He shoo '*Tn 

l: 

SlfR.G. B^darlrar has tried to give a different interpretation of some of 

An Int.rpr,,.ti.„ S Gk“i! 

^llea Giriaa or Gmtra, "lying on a moantaio;- probably 

is ofte„ «.in , 4^ I ” 4 springs from a docd, which 

ta often compared to a tDOuntain and in which he was believed to divell Rear«*r.t^ 

U. . olM h.ppd.1,, O. cU .np<t .1 m.tMI b.i,. which .i»ihu i. probablj dc. to 
b» b«w nnidwl to rfMktol wiib Ap>l. or tb. 1.™=, „f „bid, icb Itlid 
tait...B«i.,„,,,to,.t,dMr«niiig in (ortou iid othu iogdy phcto, the idw. nr 
«™u|U b,„ to,b teski.-cl.lhh,. 0, te »™,. ,„h« ™. b.v. s...Lte ,M, to 

Ptotly on account of the absence Of the Moheojo Daro discoveries tW , j 
pwtiy on account gi the ptevaleace of the belief that the V«Uc Rudra ^ 
being ezhihited in ibe Satorudriya, the learned Savant was rathM^unahW^ " 
hPProprUtereuderi^.W,,..^ 3 ,, wh^d tlL C.n" 

t. DhanilMlM, S«,v/.er. c.. (Celletled Work.. Vel. IV,. pp 
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D^to civilization is kept in our view we see in the Siiiarudriym tke 03t^ct working of 
tbe Aryan miod—iiow ths Aryans irltd Lo bring close Sogetber all the cbamcteristics 
of ^iva and Rudra. The bi however, tbe first of the aUempts of Ibe 

Aryans in tbis direction* 

The Aiharv{xvcda 

During the period at the Atharvav^da "Kudm Is further developed and elevated 
to a higher platform Tiie Veda iutroduce^ seveial other names of ihe' God It 
treats Bhav'a aod Sarva’ as two separate deities* They are callEd as Bhuiapati 
(the lord of spirits) and Posupati (the lord of bisast?) respectively** They are described 
as beiug thousand-eyed** They are reverenced as being in their domains in the sky 
and In the middle regions.^ Five distinct species of aoicnals, kirei borses, ineOigoots 
and sheep, ore marked off as belonging to To Dgra, the fiercCi belong the 

four mtermediate quarters, I he rky^ the Earth and the wide atmoepberep and tbat 
which has spirit aod brsthes on the earth.^ BhavH sees everything qa earth. Nothing 
1 $ far or near to bim- He destToys things in the farther ocean, hejttg himself in the 
preceding oceau^* Bbava is ihe lord (la) of ibe heavens, the earth, and fills the 
whole atmosphere*^ He is Edd£e$sef| as Rajan.*^ Besides Bhavm and ^arva, tbe 
other aame$ of Rudra are introduced fVe. ^dimve, Mabideva^ Falupati* Ikoa 
etc* (C/* under the Vcityas)^ 

The Ais a unlqiie document containing the niaia features ol the 
civilization of tbe Vralyas- We have observed in detail in 
EkA-vmtyajA^d Chapter that the Atbarvaveda devotes one whole Book XV 

Ollier Ffl^Liuifls over the description of Eka-vratya, the Supreiae Being of the 

universe* There is also a hymn on Skambha, which Is rather an 
enuDclRtion of the doedine of the LtngSp pre^'nleot amongst the early Vr&tyas,r 
Besides, the Aiharv^vida throws light on the early lore of the Viatym^ regarding 
Kama^ exorcism* magic, Nags, tree-worship and folklore which pq$se&s a gr^t 
similarity with the Mohenjo Daro clvjUzitiop, We shall d^l with these problems 
in their respective places- 

It shouy^ bowever^ be noted that the Ary am made a first great effort lo 
Aryantzing the God of tbe Dou-Aryans, by calling him Eka-vritya, aod supplying 
him with all tbe paraphernatifl, which was granted hint in tbe Indus Volley periods 
Especially tbe use of the three expressions, Eka vtatya, Pumscall aod Migadha is 
important. It is also suggesiivE that the various gods of tbe Vedic pantheon are 
subordinated to thj!* God of the proto-Indianj. 

1. R, G, Bhiuidtrkir^e^. ei/., p. 

2. Dr. Veflkataiiiii«iL&yys hu tried to trace tLe al these t«o Gisdi to the Zcdci- 

[F^i»a regltiB, But the theory requirei itlU more fartbor corrobCTadao, 

3* Av, XI, 2* 1* 4- /Wd, IV, 28. 3* 

5, ibid. XI. 2. 4. ^* Itid, m, a. S. 

7. Ibid. XI, 2. to. i* XI, 2, 23. 

9, Ibid, XI, 2. 2T. 

]Q. Ibid^ Xi* 9. cL fur tbe ebave. Bhonderker^ pp, 130^131* 
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Saute Other ckaracteristia of Rvdra. 

The very fact that Kudra was originally a pare Aryan deity may bring us to 
the oKivicticjn tbii the Aryans miut have tried to retain bis origiDal chnractoristlca 

inspite of tbmr attempts made towards idearifying him with !Siva in the post-Rgvedic 
period As his been observed above, the Vndic Brahmius tried to introduce mauv of 
tbe Chameteristics of Siva in the case of Rodra. But while doing so they never J«i 
Sight d their own deity, so much so, that even the God of the Mohenjo Darians was 
moutded in later times in a maiider that wonld suit their own purpose. 

It ij worth noting that the Gopatha Brdhmana mikes a meatinn of Ssiva.^ 
The Salatatha Bralima^a describes the eight Vasus. eleveu Rudras, twelve Aditvas 
Heaven and Earth, and Pmjipati.* The raiVtiVow Samkita describes thirtythree 
Rudras instead of the ustiil ofeven. The ^^alafiatha even divides the oblalions 
amongst these throe seta of deities : 'the marning offering bdonging to Vasus. the 

mid-diiy CO (Icira Md) the Rudras, thft ihird to the Adilyas with the V^qa and 

the together.' Further it is slated that Rudra is the God of caiHii, and that 

when the oth« gods went to heaven by means of sacrifices be renmined on earth : and 
that bis local names are ^tvn, Bhava [lord of beasts), Rudra and Agai.'* We shall 
DOW dsal with some of the other aspects of Rudra. 

In the Rgvcdn itMlf there are some staozis which indicate the close association 

0 a ra and Agni. Here are a few ones wherein Agni is 

described or styled as Rudm = 


fluiLr* md Aj^ol 


(0 


■'Thon, who art skilled in praise, utter, 

ful hymn to the adorabje. the terrible (Rpdra). " Both ^yana and Roth 
Bgre* IB cflIimB Rudra ao epithcCof Agni hecft,“ 

‘*rbou,Agni anRudia.ihegreatspirit Asoraof thesky. Thou art the 
host of the Mamie. Tbon art Lord of nourishment. Thou, who hath a 
p’685.101 abode, mo vest onward with the mddy winds."* 

Rv, ni» 2. 5 and Rv. VIII, 61. 3 describe Rjdra as an epithet of Agni. 
The following sUnras describe the name nf Rud« as Jormiag both the epithet 


(3) 


(3) 


Agni and an independent God i 


( 1 ) 

Or again. 
(2) 


“Before tbelbunderboli to) unawares, call to your succour Acoi rh. 

featiiDB worship, tbagqFldea-farRi&d, ^ 

“Wilt thou. Agni who ddighuat in the altars, with them declare (one sin) 
to Vata« the energetic, the bestower of blessings, the tmthful? Wilt 
thou declare it to bo the eiith, and to the tnan-slaying Rudra 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4, 
3. 
dr 


Literatuf€^ p. 212, 
ialap^iiha Bruhmmis, 6. 4, 3; IV, 5 2 2 0 

I, 7, I, 

Ij 27. 10; Si?, ?,15; NiF,X S; Rqib {IIEDitri.tioB ol Hirttkta) □ Ufi 
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In thit pci$t-Vftlic pttiod this becomes a markisd feAtuT^ of Sudra. The Yajur* 
ascribes to him the cames of ^arvaand BhivSp^ though in the ^ankhayaHa 
Crania thry a« cocsidefeJ aa the sons of Mahadftva** Further the VBiasaneyi 
Samhita detaib that the variods forms of Agni are al^ : *Afiacti, Faiupati, 8imva« 
Sar^a. liiaa aad Ograde^^J* The Brnhmatiis and the Suiras give the 

following as namesAgni: Rydra, ^rva^ Fssypatii UgrHp Asaaii Bhsva and 
Mahadeva.^ The Asyafdj^Mfl Orhy^f-stiita gtves a further list of names e.g, Hara. 
MfdAp ^Lva» Bhava, Paso pat i| Rudra^ ^^littara and fsina. The passage in the 
Saiapatha Br%hmana ps stUl more interesting. It runs as: "'Agni is a God. These 
are his names: Sarva, as the eastern people call bimp Bngv 3 t as the Bflibrkaap P^ijnajii- 
patT, Rudra Etnd AgnL Th^e other names of bis [ijs- all the foregoing except Agflj) 
are nngentS&^* The passage is of special interest beam^e itfihows the wide preval«ica 
of the worship of Rudra-Biva. The po5t-Vtdic Rndra is not only an identi neat ion of 
Rudraj but that an effort nas b^ing made to absorb the god of the Bahikas and other 
tribes (who is the same n$ that of the Mohenjo DaHans} ibtD their own pantheon. 
Agaidf the ^atupathu BrdhmafjA in 6p K3p 7 ffp while narrating the birth of Radm« 
ideotiBes him with Agni. This tradition k also rnaintafned in the Puranas. {Cf. infra.) 

Once Rudra in conjUDcEion with ^iva began to altaEH prominence in the 
past-Vedic period^ we bed that various at tempts were made to 
trace the origin of this mighty god^ 

Tlie Hai&patha BmhmUfia^ giv^ an inieresting story: "*This foiindatioo 
existed. It became the earth (h/irii;ui}» He extended it [apraihay>ai). It became the 
broad onH (prthiv Li, On ihk fouudatton beings and the Lord of beings consecrated 
tbemgelvK for Ihe year (^mvaisara). The lord of beings was a householder* and 
was bis wife- Now these beings were the ^cdsoas. That ^lord of beings* was 
the year. That wife was AusasT (the daughter of the dawii). Then both thse 
beingSpi and that lord of beingB. the yeatk impregoBted Usas* and a boy ^KumatiL) was 
bons in a year. The bov wept. Prajapatt said to him, ‘Boy, why dost thou weep, 
since thou hast been born after toil and austerity ? - The boy said, ^My evil not 
been indeed taken away ; and a name hjK not heen given to -me. Give me a name. 
Prgjapatt said to 4 im/Thau art RudraJ In as much as he gave him that name 
Agni became bis fom. for Rudm k Agni. He was Rudm because he w^t fdrodir 
from Viid^ to weep)* The boy said* ‘I am grater than one who dues nat exists give 
me a name' Prajapati repliedp *Thou art ^arva*. In os much as he gave him that 
name, the waters became hii formp for ^rva (All) is the waters, because all this is 
produced (rom tUe waters^ The boy said (again)j ‘give mo a name-^ The bjy 
said* ‘i give me a name/ Pmjaiiati replied, 'rhouart Pasupati.^ In 

os much as be gave him that namep the plants beE:amo liis form* for Fa^pgii 
is the plantr. Hence, when beasts obtain plants, they be^me lords (or sirong) 


&Efih of RuUrii 


1. 

2. 


5. 

S. 

B 


Vff. Sam, XVI* lSp38. 

11 ok, 0*S,r.» IV,30.1, Ko!e elito Kdih* and PhUowpky ajifm Vtia, I, 

ef* alpn 'Arbrniiaii Rudr^ p* 39- H# naeit irbitrailly luacrti that ihew Gedi mart 
OcigiDolly lilcatlciJ vrllh Rodfi. wha was worahlppcd Quuida the Vedlc 

Sam,, KXXJX. S. Saia. Br., VI, 103.7; KM., Vl,lS. 

y 

Saiapatka Brahmana, 6^ I, 3^ 7 S, 
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Praiapati^id lohiiQr 'Thun m Ugm/ In mtich he g^yt him that 
Vayu (the wind) bfecame his icim. For Ugr* (or the fierce) is Vayu. There¬ 
fore when ic blom fitnonjtlfp men say, ^(Jgrm blowUp’ The boy said —^givB me a came'* 
Prajapiti said to himp "Tbocart Aiaqi/ In as niDch as be gave him that name 
Vkdyut (lightcjQg) became his form. For A^i ts lighmieg* Hence say tbey that 
Asani has struck a man whom lightning strikes. The boy said, T am greater than one 
who does DDl exlel; give me a name/ Pmjipati eaid to binii ‘Thon art Bbava/ In 
as mnqh as he gave him that name, Parjanya (the god of rain) became bis ferm^ For 
Bhava (Being} is Parjanya t because all this (imiverse) springs from Paijanya- The 
boy safd (again)-give me a nameJ Frajapetti replied, 'Thgn art Mahan^devah (the 
Great God)." In as much as he gave him that name^ Candramas (Moon) became his 
form. For the Moon is Pr&JBpaii : the 'Great God" is Praj^paiL The boy said 
(again]—^'give me a Dame.’ Frajapati repliec!, 'Tboaart (ihe toler).' In ns 

much as he gave him that name, Adilya (the Sun) became hi$ form. For l^pa is the 
Sun, because he rui^ U^f^) over this nnivefse* The boy said, *l am so much : do not 
give me any farther name.* These are the eight forms of Agni- Kumaia is the ninths 
This b the threerfoldnss o( AgnL Since there are, as it wertp eight forme o( Agnii 
(and) the metre bas eight syllables, men say, "Agci pertams' to the Giyatri^ 

This boy (Kamara) entered Into the forms. Meo do not see Agni as m boy ; it Is these 
forms of hhs that they see; for he entered into these forms*" 

This is more or less a Brahmanlc version regarding the interpretatrons of the 
various names of Kudra^ ft indirectly throws light no the early eight forms of Siva in 
the Mohenjo Daro period^ 

(3). The same work gives another version In regard to the birth of Rudra 

'"From Frajapoti, when be had become enfeebled, the cleUics departed, 
only one god, Man^u, did not leave bim, but oontloued extended wtlhlo him* 
He (Pr&lapati) wept# The tears which feU from him remained in that Manyu. 
He became Bodra with a huDdred heitds, a hundred eyes, and a hundred qnivers^ 
Then the other drops which fell from him Lo unnumbered thousands entered into 
these worlds. They waie called Rudras because they sprang from blm when he bad 
wept. This Rndm with a ibou^d heads, eyes and quiverSi stood demanding food. 
The gods were afraid of him. They said to Prajapati, "We are afraid of Ibis beiog, 
lest be destroy us^" Prajapati $aJd to them, 'Collect for btm food, and with tl appease 
him.^ They colleclfd for him this food, the ^afartidriyur. and with it they appeased 
hini« From the fact tbaf with this they appeased the hundred-hleaded Rudra, it Is 
”tbat whKewith the boudrfd^headed Rudra is to be appeased* (&la-|irsa-Rudm- 
samanlyam). This th^ esoiericilly caU S^tarudnyff- for the Gods love that is 
esoteric.—"Reverence also to thy arrow and thine arms". He (ihe god) stood r^u^ing 
terror with hia arrow and arius." 

(S). The S^HMdynnd Brihm^nrn^ gives a version slightly different from 
No. 1 of the Saiapathar 

"Prajapati* being desirons of progeny, performed anstedty. From him* when 
he had (thus) perform^ austerity, five (children) were b^m, Agnt, Vayo. Aditya, 


t . iaiapaiha IX. 1, 1*4, 


t, Brahmm^ Vl, I* etc, 
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Caadramas (Mc»a)i and Uw (dawn) the Afdi. He said lo thcin* *D<^ iw 
a1«0 perform austerity/ They consecrated themselves. Bebre themn when they 
bad coDsecraled thoiTieelves and bad performed austerity^ U^Fi the cbuffbter 
of Frajapali, as^umiriK the form of an Apsaras (a celestial nymph) rose up. 
Their atteation was riveted upon her, and they discharaed seed. Then they 
came to Praji pal ip their fat hrcr, and said (o him p *We have dischar^^ seed, let it 
not lie there in vain/ Praj&pati made a eolden plat ter p, of the depth of an arrowj and 
of equal breadth. Ju thti he cotlectiK) ibe seed, aod from it there arose a being with 
a thousand eyesp a thousand feet and a thousand arrows on the stringr He came to 
hie father Prajapatij who ashed himj *VVby dost ibou come to me V He answeredp 
Give me a oame. I shalJ not eat this food, so long a^ no oamo has been given to me/ 
Thou art Bbava," said Prajapati: lor Bhava is the Waters. Therefore Bbav^ does 
not slay this mao, nor hia oSspriogi nor his cattle^ opr any (creature ql his} who 
speaks- And further who-so-ever hales him is most Wicked* Sach is not the tase with 
him who knows this. His rule is, eat a mao, wear a garmeot- Again he went lo 
Prajapati seveo times more foe a aame and Fmjapatj gave him the following □ames* 
Sarve, (^arva is AgDl}| Pasupati (Fainpati b Vlyn}^ Ugradeva (Ugradeva is pbnbt 
and trees), ^TahaIl^deva (^fahan^deva is Adityah Candramas (the Moon)p is^a (isana 
is Lord)i and Aiani (Asani is Indra)/ FioaLlyp the Btahmsna r e^d s, "This is Mahado’V'a 
(great God), who hag eight names^ and who is formed in eight ways. The progeny 
to the eighth generation of the mao who possesses this knowledge, eats food, and ever 
wealthier aod wealthier men will be born among b!a descendants.'* 

This is all a fantastic tale of the Brahman writers. The Best version narrates 
the story of Knmimt and it i$ also eiEpbintd as a myth dEgJlng with the birth of 
Karttikeya or SabrahmanyL Bpt there is one point which is worth noting, narndy 
that Rudra was waxiog strong on account of the varimis epithets attribuled to him 
These became the common property of Hudra-^iva in the Put^c period. Ne 3 itly» tha 
nninber of the names of Rudra nuLnlioned here is imporlaoL The Mohenjo Darq 
inscriptioDs describe ^iva as being eJght+lormed. We ihink that the number eight 
mentioned here is also a remioiscence of the older tradition^be exact oilginal meaning 
of which was absdutdy forgotten in the lime nf the Brihmanm 


OtliKr -vipKit 


A, Berriedale Keith observes, tliat, *iD the BT^manas we find the power of 
Rodia was at its height/^ The Aitarey^t^ narrates a story 
in which Rudra is shown to be ^n ‘embodiment of all 
dread forma", and of vifhom eveo toe gods were alraicL The atoiy proceeds: 

**Prejapati felt love towards his own daugbteTi the Sky. some say, Ufsas, 
others. Having become a stag be approadied h^ in the form of a deer. Tlie gods 
said of hioip 'A deed unknown Prajapati now does.'' They sought one to 
punish him; they found him not among one anuthcr. Those most dre^d forms they 
brought together in one place Brought together they became ibis deity here. To him 
the gods saidi ‘Prajapati here bath done a deed uokoown i pierce him." 'Bn it so', he 

1, Keilh,PAi'/qjo^Ay ejf rkf Feda, I, p, H-4p 

Zm ilttorty*! Adb. O, 9th uad ]0th Klundu; KetlJi * Rgiftdm flrdAiBtfflflj 

(Trtfffi); C ¥. N. Ayyar, iri SoulA fitd'Fe, pp. 2CH3L. 
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rsplledt 'Lst m* choose a boon frofli you.* *Choos«i* Itbiy sa!ct). He chosCo.the 
overloRfshfp of cattle..,. Hawiofr aimed at him he pierced at him (Prajapati); beta? 
pierced he flew upwards.-.The seed of Prajapati outpoiired mn; it became a pood-... 

It they sOTTounded with AFat-- Then A(toi Vftiewaoara closed it to move. 
The first part of it—hecame yonder Aditya; the secoEd became DbrFU. The third... 
became ibe Adity'as. The coals becatoe the Ahsirafap... The eaitnguisbed coal 
became black cattle; the reddened earth ruddy (cattle). The asU which was there 
crept about in diverse forms, the buffalo* the "jayalI* the antelope, tbo camel, the ass 
and these ruddy animals. To them this god said, ‘Mine ts this, mine is what remains.’ 
Him they deprived ol a claim by this verse which is recited as addressed to Rudia* 

* O father of the Marula, let thy good will approacli us; do then not sever ns from the 
eight ol the Sun; Do thoa. O here,be merdlul w owr sited*'\ so ehoald he say 
not 'towards us’ (in the last line); this god ia not likisly to attack offspring then-- 
'May we be multiplied with children,'0 thou of Rndra,' w should he »y, not O 
Rutira,' to avoid the use oE the aclnal name. Or rnther he should tecile, W^I for us 
let bini make with'weal* he begins, for all.... This verse bein^ withont mention 
(of the name of the deity) though addressed to Rudra Is appeased (^nta)....” 

As we have observed above* the original meaning of the expression ^Pasupati 
was entirely lost sight of during tho Brabtnaijie period, and that the word Pasa became 
more or less equivalent to its ordinary meaning ‘caiiIb’- mstrad of its original 
coanrgatioo e.g, 'fawcefturm.' Apart from thif, the above story b a strong cortoboration 
of tho fact bow Rudra was considered as a fierce deity, being possessed ol a powe, 
even of bringing the gods under eanuol- Again, the Arfurey^i Btihmaita '‘reveals 
Rudra as a great blacli being who appears to the place of a act ifice* and claims all 
that is over as his own, a claim which Nabhanedistha b told by bis father must be 
recognized as valid.* lo our opinion, this is but a remmisccnce ol the fact that 
Siva was not allowed any place in the Original sacrificial system of the Brahmauas, 
though the Vedic Rudra was admitted. But when a fusion of both the racial and eocia 
Idas began to take place graduaily, the new Rudra was at last beiog given such 
a place though fio low. 

RiiJra in the Ritual 

Keith very beouttluUy ennuiurizes the whole positipu: “In the ritual we find 
that he i$ marked oat «nph,iltcalty from the Other gods; at the end of the sicriBce a 
handful of the ttfav is offered to him to propitiate him,* at the end of a meal any food 
left over is placed in a spot to the north for him to take:* his abode is in the north, 
while the other gods abide in the east, the pUceof the rising of the sun, The bloody 
Qutiads of the victiin are made over to hts hosts, which attack men and beast with 
disease and death in order to avert tbeir anger.* Moreover, the snakes* are clearly 
conceived as being among bb servants, which fact sttoogly conoborates 
tht close iTseiicifflion o/ Sfvur with the serpent in the Mohea}o Dam period 


1, attenrye 'V.14. 

j, ll.%42], 

i, 4.C,S„1V,E,39, 


2. G.G S.. I.S.IS, 
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When the ^oda fftacbed Iieaveq, it 1$ said Rudra vvm left beblcd. In a place iofeated 
by Boakea one should offer to Rudra who iB lord of cattlci in a river to RLidia who 
lives in the waterj^ at a crossway to Rudra of iba roadSi at sacred trete. at the place 
of sacrihcc andsoon^—. "Another sigp of the areatness of Rodm is foood in the 
Aitarcya BrShmafia^* It is prescribed that a forinula fnnst be altered from the form 
in which it occarB in the Rg,x^eda to order to avoid the direct Tnention of the caioe of 
the god ! this is clear proof of advance in the conception of him since the Rgptdam 
In another passage* ol the sairie text he is c&ver namedi but is referred to as the god 
here/ and the same avoidance qE direct use of the name is to he seen eleowhere."* 

The Sulagdva sacrifice 

The Grhya^i*tm§ describe in detail the performance of the t^ula^va sacriAce. 
It Is to ba performed in the bright-half of tba month on an auspicious Nahsatrti (/f)p in 
autumn or spring under the Ardbanaksatra (P). Prof. Apia observe^ that some 
Grhyasutras give a description of the Sulagava which has ncithlng to do with the 
killing of the victim {//. A, and PX Thesamifica of the 3pit-0X| etc^ is described 
IQ the A and R G* S. The rite may be summarized hi the following manner l: 

bull is sacriheed to Rudra to appease him-* The rile should be performed 
beyond the limits ol a vjlJnge» audits Tcmaim shodd not be brooght loto it The 
Vapir or omeutuifij should be sacribced to Rudm by uttering I waive names. Asani 
is omitted^ and fiva more names are added eg. Hara, MrdOi Siva. Hbirna and ^bara. 
Or the Vapa may be thrown into the fire by utteriiig six specific names only or the 
single oame Rudm. This i^ulagava Bacrifice should he perTornicd in a cow-$hed when 
a cattle disease has to be averted. lo P.GJ the namrs uttered in throwing the obla- 
ttoQB are of the wives Indranl, RudranT^ and BhavdoL HM* has the same 

deities m the eight meottoned above, BhTom being subsUtuted for Asani; aod oblatioos 
are given to the wife of sch by repeating the formula: ^'Ehmasya ptiiny^at 

twha"' (lo the wife of God Bbava) etc.» and aoi by ottering their proper names."* 

Thus the poat-Vedic period shows a clear tendency towards amalgamatlug the 
two cults of Rudra and Agnbi os we shall observe in Part V| Rudra also 

becomes a pbilo^qphical entity during the Upaoisidic period Thui» side by side 
with the Grtiyasutrasi the Upaoi^de and the Epics also endow Rudra with many 
qualities which originally belonged only to the sphere of the osoEiotheisric detiy 
!niva of the proto-tndiaosu But the Brahmas writers have tried to anbordicate the 
position of Ruira-Siva by introducing hirn as the third entity in the Hindu Trinity. 
We shall see how they did it latei ou. 

Saiapaihii Hr, tp 7, 1. 

t 5.1. I6.8,ff* 

1, Aff^iriyix Br^hmanUt lit. 54, 7, 

4. Aitiir*ya Er^matjmM JIl 35/ cl. Itlrcel^ K^mMt pp. 15 
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Siv&--Rudfa in ike Epic and PurBnic P^rhd 
Iatroduclar]f«Sfietii^aii rtvitry—H^adu cbsra^ 

cleriit[cs^B{rih~Coq»reiI ajpecu—E|4tbati^Reiidfliicfi—Hb iHii iiTment^ 
Nriakiia(hii--WearAi *( gafl^d of tkoUi-^Slva Bmd Gia#—HU ihrm tyti'^i vu 
^Dd Mooa—StvA ADd Uilm—Aa Fmki^i—M C™iOt, Ftcwvar ud I>HtTQjdr— 

Am Ard|uwt»>^ftiA^Al Dajac«—As u AkdUi; Add PhSIoMapbef^fiLVA ind Kama^ 

t 

SivA ADd UiipM—Eight fdrms-'Oa^t—D huo^^vt cf dAwoa—Bwiowtf ol 

Eleveo Badfu—VTnhhulrA^BIiAjTmva—AvA-dilcpiljif-SivA, V^umid AvAtlTut^ 

ConcluiioD- 

The history oF Sim dlitrinjr the EpiO aad Pprink peiiod is of an absorb ing 
iDtersi. Keally speaking, there h not such a wider ^ulf existjnf 
IniivdiutATy between these two types cf literature. We find that the working 
of the Paricic writers looks as if a ccotiDuatEOD of whit is 
contained in the Epics. Id the Epics the lormatbo of the basis cf the future mythology 
tikes plice. The position of ^iva-Ruda is subordiimted tc that of Brabnii and Vi^n. 

is DOW brought into direct contact with tbe other BrohmanfC gock* Jt is ^id that 
Sat4 lb« daughter of Daks^t ^vas mirried to Sim* Later oa Sal! id her next birth 
again mames him. No w sbe i$ c^ed Uirl# Farvatl, or BajmavatT. ^iva becocnes 
ihe bearer of the moao and Ibe serpeot* aod a dweiler in tbe cemetery 
mainly encircled by gobtios (BAti/aS| Pfidcas) and Rudras who are alike in form and 
dress, diva's main place of residence becomes Kaitam* The Lihga cqlt becomes 
closely ossedated with Saivism in genemL 

There is really anolber ini creating leatnre. As AryaDism began to spread in 
Ihe mftous parts of Indin^ it must have brought in more converis from the secticn of 
ihe Vrstyas^ And one total effect of Ihe same seems to have been a merging together 
of the old and the new-the Vritygn and the Aryan^ The Aryans have poured old wine 
of wifidem in their new boulest This is mors percept ibJe in the sphere of religion. 
The old gods with aJi their paraphernalia - through in a new garb - appear on the scene 
again. The addition of oewor gods like Brabma^ Visnn, Indra and ethers have 
fuided a new colour altogelher. It is an mteresliug episode that these various gods 
btgan to leid a family life, aud do things which are expected to be dene oaJy ia (his 
mundane world* II ia a fulMladged mythology that is placed before us- Much of il 
U due to ibe sectarian rivalry that came into existenoe during this periods 

However* the oki characteristics of ^ivg during the Indus VaUey period are 
attributed to the new personaliiy cf Rudra-Siva* Thus the epic and Purantc Rudm is 
a combinatico cf the Vedlc and non^Vcdic □oilonr- Hencei tbe early notices of^ivm 
as a daoceri an ascetic OelcI a Yofiili a gi^d of the HimilayaSi posaessed of three 
eyes and others, ore all endowed to (he ^iva-Rudra of ihe Vedte and Brabiumic period. 
II slioutd be borne id mind that all these elemeuts are not an ioDovatioD but they oro 
iutfoduced utily as a matter of revision of the past. ^ 

Certain Uflw ideas have been ushered iu this period e g* Han-'HorOf marnago cf 
^iva and PikvaLii ^iva and tbs HoqDj ^iva aod the Googesg. the Trimirti and others. 
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The Liiqfa is worshipped aafy as euhlem of In llie absence of the images 

oE Siva» the Linga is supposed to he ihs rcpresenutEon of Siva himself^ 

Rudra occppips a new position in ibe creation^ He is somelimca supposed 
to be ihe prodiici of STuhmi or Hari, and ai oibers he himselJ becomes a direct creaior 
of the tmiverse. Some other manirestalioos of this andent God &» iotroduoed e^. 
Virabhadraf Bliairava, ^iva in tbe AstadiNpaJaSp the eieveo (etttfddla) RudraSp aod 
others. We shah deal with these problems presently. 

Stcianan Rivalry 

The moat important pha&e \a that sectiiian rivalries begin to become more 
perceptible dutiog this pcrkid. Brahmaoistn as a religiOD bad already come into 
vogiiB in its iull^fledged coloats. In fnc^ in the end of the period of the Grbynsulras 
liJE By stem ol the Caturmn^yBt the SamBharas and the Br^maaic philoeophy bad 
become eBtabtisbed facts. Side by side with Brahma, Vi^u also had acquired a 
prominent place in the Hindu paoEheon- Thus It may be safdy said that with the 
perfod of the Mahabharata Visj^u, along with hi$ ten Avaiiras, begins lo attain a 
glorious position. 

Before dealing with the ptoblexn of the Hindu Tfinily we wish to give an 
instance or two ludicatine lo what extent the sectarian bias had developed during this 
period The stories of Elsa's sacrifice and that of the cutting clf of Brahma's hlih 
head by Siva (Brahma-^m-scchedana) will elucidate the whole point. 

The story of the confllci between Dalcsa and Siva, has been related in the 
DLu dS' 4 Mahabbarata and the Purnoas-*^ The accounts vary In minor 
a MU lYi. dtiajls. But the following story deUUed in the Bhagavata 
Purofta shows the keen sense of rivalry exifiticg between the dilferent sects during 
this pcrkxl. Briefly narraied the story is as follows : 

^AIL the Gods and Rsis were assembled togeiher at a sacrifice celebrated by the 
PrAjapati (ioduding Daksi). Whei Dakeaeime in, all present showed their respect 
to him by tisiog from their seatSi but Brahma and Mahaleva did not. Daksa was 
wULing to pay his respects to Brahma, but ho was offended with what ho r^tArfkd as 
the insolence of ^iva- Then be spoke in auger : *^Hear me, Ye Bribrnan R^iSp with 
the Gods and AgniSr while 1# neither from igaoracLce nor Irom paisioop d^cribo what 
is the practice of virtLious persons. Bat Ibis shameless being detracts from 

the reputation of the guardians of tb* world {Praiipui)^ he, by whom, stabboni as 
be iS| the course pursued by tlie good ia transgressed^ He mssumed the potjitiun of my 
disciple, iu as much as, like a virtuous person in the face of the Bmhmans and of fire 
be took the hand qf my daughler,.,This monkty-eyed (god) niter having taken the 
baod of (nryj fawn-e/ed (daughter), has nol even by word shown suitable respect to me 
whom he ought to have risen and ealntcd. Though uawilUng,! yet gave my daughter 
to this impure and proud abdisher of rites end demglisher of barriers^ like the word of 
the Veda to a Sudra. He roams about In dreadful cemeteries, attended by boats of 
ghosts and spirita, like a mad man. niked, witli dishevelled hair, laughiogp wee|nug, 

tl) MAA. Mbaa9;£iVii P, Ru4r^ Sal7khmmi^^2, Ada. 

Aharmoiiara^ P,t Adh. IMi elc- Cf. Appmtgix-, 
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bathed til ftshea of fiiaeral pUes, fleatio? a rarlatid of d«d tnm’s skulk, and oToameota of 
banmn booes, pretcntliDB to be Siva (auspciouaK but in re silly Asiva ficausniciou*), 
insaoe, beloved by the iasane, the Lord of Piamathas and Bhutas, beings whose uatute 
is oseniially daikoess, To this wicked-hearted bid oF the bfuriate, wnose purity has 
perished, I have also siven ray virlnous daURjbter at the balixatioii ol Brahma. He 
follows qp Ibis speech by a curse, "Let this Bbava (^iva) lowest □( the goJs, naver- 
at the worship of the gods, receive any portion along with the gods lodra, Ui*Bdia 
(Visnu} and oihers." Then he departed. This action roosed the fury ol Nandisvara, 
the chteE foilower of Siva. Ke cnrsed in remrot "Miy the igooriit being* who, 
from T^ard to this mortai (Dahsi). aod considering S5iva as diaiioct (from the supreme 
spirit), hates the deity who does not return hatred, ba averse to truth. Devoted to 
domestic life, in which frauJs are pievaleot, let him form a desire of vulgar pastions. 
f^ctiee the round of ctreratmies, wi th an utiderstandlufl degraded by Vedic prescriotiqtis. 
Forgetting the naiate ol the soul, with a mind which contemplates other thiogs. let 
Daksa bruul, be excessively devoted to women, and have speedily the faze of a goat. 
Let this stupid bang, who has a conceit of knowledge, aod all those who follow this con¬ 
temner of ^wvi (Siva). Mntioue to exist in this world in ceroraoniai ignocaoce. Let the 
enemies of Hara (Siva), whose minds are disturbed by the strong spirituous odour and 
the excitement of the flowery words of the Veda, become deluded. Let those Brihimas 
eating all sorts of food, piofessing knowledge and practising austerities and cere 
monies (merely) lor subsistence delighting in riches and in corporeal and sensual eujoy- 
meats. wander about as beggars. This curse rouses the anger of Bbrgu who delivers 
in his turn the following cur&e: “Let those wbo practise the rites nf Bbava and all 
their followers be heretics and opponeots ol the tme scriptures. Having lost their 
purity* deluded in undersUnding, wearing matted hair and ashes and honeS> let them 
undergo the initiation of ^iva, in which spirituous Uquor is the deity, fsince ye revile 
the Veda and the Brahma^, the berriers by which men are restrained, ye, have 
embraced heresy. For this (Veda) is the auspicious (Siva) eternal path ol the virtuous, 
follows the heresy in which youi god is the king of the goblins." &va went away 
with his followers and Daksa aod other Frajfipatis celebrated for a thousand years the 
sacrifice in which Vi^n was the object of adoration. 

‘It was this humUiatioo and disgrace of Siva that appateutly made Daksa 
neglect Siva when he invited all the gods to the satrifice he iadlvldually celebrated. 
Sari (Uma) requests her husband to permit hw to go to the sacrifice performed by 
DaWsa. Soiva warns her that she would be insulted. In spite of this warning she goes 
and is slighted by bet father. Remonstrating in vain with Daksa to change his attitude 
towards Siva, she ’gives up the ehost', diva’s followers, wbo bad accotnpaiiied Sari, 
were prevented by a mantra ol Bhrgu from destroying the sacrifice. They returned to 
narrate the tale to ^iva, who, in bis wrath, created out of a loch of his hair a terrible 
BtHfil who led ^iva*s followers to the scene of sacrifice and destroyed it. Foriher 
^ivn is said to have plucked out the beard of Bbrgn, wbo was pouring oblations into the 
fire,’tore out the eyes ol Bhava, and knocked out the teeth of Pusan, cut off Daksa's 
h yqd and replaced it by the oae of a goat. Ultimately Daku came to ^va tor 
succour.** 


1. Cf.Mi*it,(».S.r.*IV.a8j. 
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Tht story of cutting oE of 6ftb be^ ts a sheer ioveotioo 

throws light 00 the sectaflao rivalry existing bciwacit tbe ^vflS 
and Brahirii^s worshippers. It is ol free and common occurreocei 
in the Puranas^. We wish to dElai] two versions of the story below T 


Sava and Bimbn^ 


'The Vara ha PuFasm narrates that Brahma ctealed Rudra, and addressing 
hinj as Kapali, asked him to project the world. Because be w^as iosolted as KapUli 
^iva cot off tbe fifth bead of Brahma with his left thornb-oail; but this head stock to 
his hand and wgald not fall off from it. Then Brahma w^ reqiiegied by Rudra to 
tell bim how he could get rid of the head siuck op in h^ band, for which Btahma 
prescribed to Budra the obF^ervaoce of the Kapalika*s life for twelve yearst at the 
end of which he promised that the head would lall ofT Then Kudra repaired to 
Mahendragiri and wearing a Yaftiopatnia mida of hairi a garland of beads made of 
bone, and a piece of the skull tied up as an omameoi in ihe/o/ifiteri^Mfa oo his besd 
and carrying a skull filled with hlix^din bis hand* went round the earth visitiog aJI 
places of pilgrimage^ At the end of twdve years be arrived at Vira^ii where, by 
the followers of Simacari (?) the akuH of Brahmi was removed from the hand of 
Budra. The place where tbe head fell obiained the name of Kapala-mocaoa^ 

Rudi% then bached in the Ganges, worshipped Visvexvara at Kill and retiimed to 
Kailasa.' 

The Jfwmfl P If raff rt gives a different vers™^ 'One* upon n time tbe Hsia 
asked Brahma as to who was the origin of tbe ttniverse. Brahma arrogated it to 
himself. Just then Siva appearsd 00 the some and claimed to be the origiaalor of 
the universe^ Upon this there enstifd a dispute between Brahmi and ^iva. Eveo 
though tbe Vedas came to declare that Stva was the gnatest of all Gods Brahma 
would not accept their verdict- Theo appeared iu space a huge illuraioatfoiJ iu which 
was diacemible the figure of ^iva. Siva then ordered Bbaimva lo cot off that fifth 
head of Brabmi which spoke to him with haughtiness and di$respect. By the power 
of his Vagff, Brahma escaped death; and he also learot at tbe sacrifice of one of hb 
beads the superiority of 


Howevert we shgll have a dearer vision regarding thef.e sectarian conflicts 
under tbe topic of Hindu Tiiniiy. 

Tfte Hindu TrifUty 

Wo have already observed how the thtee^faced figure oF ^iva must have acted 
as a somce of iospiration to the Brahmaua for introducing tbe figures of Brahma and 
Vi^u also into the same. Mg>eover« duriog the perioi of the we fioi] 

that the sectarian feelings had become rampant, and ilmi the two deities Visgu god 
Brahmi had attained a unique prominenceu 

Thus as a solution towards overcoming these sectarian conflicts that the 
Brahmao thiokers most have thought of camiog an amalgamatioo of these deities at an 
earlier dite^ Sn in the lime of the Maiiraya^i Upant^ad* we find that all the three 

t, Sianda Brahmokhanjm, S4tv-Mmha!mys, ff; Padmti P„ Snfithon^f 14 lOS 

ff- P-+ Adb* 3; Kurma P. UUarahhagir^ Adli^Sl; VanlAff p,, etc. 

3 . 3 laitrmyani Upani^d^ IV 1-5 | c|« iJiu Pr^^^nrAopput, Br^Atfur^ 
iapirnifm imd Upanisttds, 
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fods lUfl mnnticmed togelbrf. The Ufi^nisad mtes that Bnibrnl, Rudti jiDd Vistm 
appear ai forms (taflavah) of the ab^Tute. which itself is iticiiorporeai, aad a^aio they 
are declarf d to correspoad io respect with the rajas^ iamas,. and iaitva aspects ol the 
absolute. Ttia Calcutta Bditioo of tha Aalready speaks ol Vis^uaad 
Brabmi as haviag ariseo froot the right and left sides of 

That the idea of tbo thnee-fa^ed Sgare of l^iva alooe came loto^’^ofnie Ofigiaalty 
CM be very well perceived from ihe early reii^refeDtafiODs of ^iva on the Kusheno- 
Saianian coitiSt ou one of tive coins of Havishloij and froro those images found at 
Mathura and Dthcr places. Powover, different views are expressed fegardmg the ago 
of the Lntroduclioo of the not ion of Trimurti. Natesh Ayyar mam tat os ihatp “the 
coDcepfioD of the Hiodd Triad does not seem 1o have come into vogue aniij the 
ad%riit of the Puriaic petiod, for id the time of Yaska the doittes who were generally 
grouped tesgether ae the Triad are not Brahma, Vinna itnd ^iva, but Agdl* Vaya or 
lodra» aod Burya-'*' Bbaltacharya pointe out that„ *the ideaul Tnaity is as aoctedt 
as the tiffie of the Vedas. Tha Vedie triad Airaii Vayo or India aod Suryaiu fact 
takes ibe place of Brahma, ^Iva and Viapu fas Safya)^ the last being mot with id the 
Trinity sculpture of thii Indian Museum."' Barth oxpres&ea the view thaU 'of the 
diOereot oombjustiaiis to which tpeculation was thus led^ tbeto Is one that is connected 
more closely thao the rest with tha prior coocoptioos of Brahnmoistd. It is that of 
the Htndu Trinity, in vbich ^»va and Vispu am associated with Bmhmi Ln a way to 
Joren along with him the tbree^foEd imper^onatioo of the Suprome Brahoi. Thii 
coostiiutes in soma degree a sol uiion diid way bet weed the ancient or-hodosy in Its 
final form and the new rdiglcnsa; it is at the aanie tuna the most con side r^le attempt 
which has been made to teeoucile these rditioos to E3nit another. That Is to Eay, in 
Ouf regard it does ant serk to show a first Steppidg ftooe^ a* it wcre» towards the 
ieciariad belief, the es is tea ce of whiett* od the cnotrary* it presupposes.'' Creuger 
thought that he hid discovered the primitive dogma of India in the notion of 
XriTnurti.' Howevtrp none of the^o tlmrics becomes convincing to u$ especially when 
they are viewed from the cautents of the Mobeajo Daro disco^^eriesf 


It Is also Interestiag to study the mutual relatiott^bip that existed between the 

Main.] R«(it|BD- ^ observe in Part IV. once Vi^u is 

gjiip made tbe Supreme Godhead (THprathamamX on another occasiem 

Brahma, and ou the third ^iva respectively^ Besidrs, it is at 
times showu how sodden ly a fight may ensue between them. Many a passage in 
the Epi& and the Putanas deal with the topic of the mutual adcratiou that the gods 
may feel and eipcew towards each other, la the Mahabhdr^im ii is expressed how 
went to the Kailisa mountain to meet Sivl 


The three goeb are very Open described as representing the three gufrffj or 
truaJities; Sativn (Brabmi), Rajas [Vi^u} aud Tamas {RudraK The three g<Jd 3 are 

1, Nsteih Ajyar^ Trlttiiirtlt la BaDd^kbauda^ May^ 1815, 

Up BI».Uaehary% /xdia*? pp, 43 fit. 

4p Craiuer, ^ymhoUk, L i, p, 5^ (2nd Ed 
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said to be octii^ as the creaEoTi pteserver and destroyer of the uoiverse, Tbas thef 
are described os Vhe persooificatloo of tbe three forces of integr&tioDii disintegraLlioo 
aod reintegntioo. They ditfer JroiHt and are superior to» all other divioB and bumaE 
orgaoignis, m that they are not Bubject to iraasinifralioo,*^ Thn Gods Brabma» Visnti 
aod ^Lva. are each reprcBealed by one of tbe thie* letters the cotobinatioo of 

which forms the sacr^-i&nct syllable Owt. the aymbol of the Absolme- Soraetimes, the 
triaagle (triJ&efiE} is also osed to symbolic this trione co-equal ity. 

With the iotroduclfoD of the Idea of the Hindu Triisity of the three rrmle fods* 
we find that even Iheir oouuterpaTts begin to at lain the ^me supreme sigoibc^ce 
in tbe Hinda paGtbeoD+ We have already discussed theprobletn ol tbe early Tepre^edt- 
ations of ^iva at the beginniog of this chapter, 

Hari-Horff 

Perhaps side by side with tbe notion of the Hindu Trinity that of Harihara 
also seems to have coTue into vogue. The Hanvamif^ for tbe first tima refers to It.* 
The PurinaF, howeverf relate many s to ties fega.Tditig the fact bow ibe two gods 
Hari and Hara becains one. It tg said that after ihe marriage of Gauri with Rudra took 
place, a fight ensued between Hari and Ham. Br^mi ioterveeed and said. *Let both 
of you be of established reputati'^n as Harihara* Therefore both of tbem are 
located on ibe Rat vat aha mountain.'* The Linga F, narrates another iula te^t I eg story, 
namely^ that, Vmu had been to the Daruvana in the guise of a womaOp and that ih&n 
they becaens one,^* The Nifndtya P* also m^kes and ^iva^ instead of Vis^U 

and ^iva^ to assume tbe fornt of Hariharaj According to this version ^ivm has five facei 
and Ki?na has four only*. Later on it b even said thai a son called Haiiharaputra 
was born to ^iva and Visntt The various Pui^c pissagcs narrate how both the 
Gods Hari and Harm are the samfi tbongh two in ontwaid appearance* 11 Is repeatedly 
told that either of them meditates on tbe form of theotbe% uikI that th^y reside in each 
Other's heart Further it becomts perfectly dear from the Mababharata bow the 
appellations of the one are attribuiDd to the other. There are many scdptural 
representElions and shrines of Harihaia in Southern Indbu 

Af ofii CharacierivfiCM 

Ttie MaJiEbAamfn and some of the Pum wai give a long list of the !00S 
names of ^va-* With the advent <A this period Siva begin‘t to altain a peculiar 
positioa in the Hindu pantheon. In fact he is given a definita place in the Hlodu 
TrloHyp a definiio birtu-siory and a definite persondity, with tbe aid of which he could 
carry oo hi* usaiforMprea in the world ol Gads, It should alw be noted that many a 
time a defiuiie distinction is made between Mahadeva and Rudra, who are said to 
belong to the higher and lower ajheres of philosophiiiml thought, 

Tbe Putinas have enriched the whole field of Vritya mytbologr, Moaier 
Wiillarns rightly observes: '*God ^iva never p ssed through the process ol birtbi 
ch IdtMod, Ttunboqd, or any of the stages of a recognised bnmau existence m the way 

1, Monier WillUmi. o#. cti., p 

2» HariMtksa^ 11^ Adh. ^0 ff, Skinda P* VH^ 2,17, ISJ Gf. 

4, Likga Adb. V6 5, NrfrwfiTI^ JtfflArf-P,, AdB. 01,25 9, 

H, Mhk. Anm^aMU P., XVII i iwa P, LKIK. 
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IbAt Rami and Kf^a diet; yet hs haa bia IflcU mcaroatioas, snd irrespective of these 
a distiact pergoeality df his own, and a biography capable of beiag written with more 
rrecision than that of Visnu, by pmifag together the aJJosions and descriptions ia the 
Epic poems and Pardnas.'” VVe shall now examiae the various problems in regard 
to SiVBs appBriBMQce, his residence, bis life and perudility, and other aUied lopics. 

Many of the Put&nic passages describe that Rudra was bora from the 
Birth ol Sin forehead of Brahnid. It is further stated that this figure of Rudra 
was androgynous and that upon the order of Brahma it divided 
itself iuto leo and one pans, the female patt being called SaWrS^. It should also 
tw noted that Siva is eo ofiea ideotified with Fire {A.gai or Anila), who is called 
the sou of Brahma, (Cf. under Rustrail 


With regard to the bodily form, mode of life and hebaviaur attributed to Siva 
Hi. Corparnl Character, it may be said that much of the iore has 

Aipnti borrowed from the materials obiainiog during the proto- 

lodlao period and io the ^otitrttdriyti. 


Siva is soitiftlimei desenbed ns having seven, five {Panc5»ana\ four, three 
faces, or sometimes one. He is d'seribed as having three eyes. He Is said to bear 
the crescent just above the third eye He wears a necklace of skulls and is covered 
with ashes, and bis hair are thickly matted together and gathered above his 
forehead into a coU m as 10 project like a bora. Sometimes Siva is designated as 
Tris-khi (possessing three matted locks of hair), ^iva is described as wearing either 
the skm of an elephant,a tiger, a lion, or a deer, diva’s blue throat is described as 
braaktttha, Sitikautha, TamSIakantha, etc. He is described as either of a dark or a 
white fbvfliaj complexioD, Siva is said to ride on s white bqjj {called Nandi), which 
also happens to decorate bis hanoei (cf. under fVnirdTh 


^ivaiaarm^ Vith special weapons, suited to hia warlike needs.' a three- 
pranged tndent (mWo), a bow called as flangapfl or PtitoiB, a thunderbolt {Vajra), 
an axe (ifMl/idm)'orlKAondn-pitrdjii), a non descript weapon called Khatvafiea, 
unsisiing of a kind of staff with transverse pieces rurraunded by a skull, jjiva is 
described m hddmg a noose ipaia), a concb-shell d«r«ar« (a kind nf rattle or 

drum shaped like ao hour-glass), which he uses as a musical instrument to keep 
time while g,va is designated as a Bilvadandm (orihe bearer of the 

Bilim dandj). He is said to be the bearer of a Kapala (Kapalin). With this 
brief survey we shall now describe the sigoificanca of some of the most important 
epitbeis And aspects of Siva. 


lu the Epic and the Purinic period various epithets are attributed to ^vtu 
Eyttliruef Site Annsdifloa Parva and some of ihe Puracas detail the 1008 

Siva. These names include also those origiiiafly 
attribnted to the oiber gods Visgu, Brabm^, Siirya, etc. The following are 
some of the main epithets ol Siva; 


1, Maoter William*, Brahmanism flii4 fJinifu(>[w. p. Jg, 

2. Bhiinda P., Ni£itraiMurid», 9J.i. Cf. Aptwfdix. 
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5 iir«'* ruhl«aca 


TryamLilti, Agnj, Asant, PasnpaU, Bhavn, l^rvs.isina, Mabadeva, Ugradeva, 
Cilia, AuaslabaD, BbTma, NTIabaptha, ^iiikantba, Kaperdip, Mundip, SahastiVsa, 
^radhanvaa, Kumara, Baburupa, Stirupa, Suvarcas, Triloeaaa, Bbi&vara, Viiufilin, 
VasuraiaL Sahasraiiras, Ssbasracaraija, Jatila, V*;iabaslB, Gaura, Hiranja' 

gaibha, Samba^Rudra, Danda, Capda, Bhairava, Adq, Kadni, Mriyuujaya, 
Biahmasaibba, Ankara, ^iva, ale, Ii if worth uDtina that ihia list alao 
aJI tba epithets attributed to Rndm in the Btah man ir period. 

During this period, the abode oJ ^iva and Farvati becamis the Kailasa in the 
Idinalayas, He resides there ip the company oJ inDuinerabls 
HTvanta or troops (Ganaa) and Kubem {God ai Weaiib), who is 
surrounded by the Yakras. AIJ the three gods, namiy, Brahma. Vjotu and Siva are 
endowed with their uwn wurlds e.g. BrahmaJolta, VaUiui;.tba and K^Jisa respective¬ 
ly. V'ariotu descriptions are given iu regard to the Jotation and eateusioa uF these 
worlds. We have already observed that the Mohenjo Daro ioscriptioiis otentiuo 
the white Mountaiu (Himalaya} as the place oi resideoea trf Siva. Fuither the 
Satarudriym ref as to Rudra-Siva as GirJsa, Giritm, etc. Eventually this idea 
tnuvl have later on developed itself. And it is thus that Siva is endowed with the 
Kailasa as bis abode. 

The Furanas relate various legends indicating how Siva tame to wear the 

SWm'm Sk{«.t;«Tni»t sitio-ganneots e.g. of a tiger, or a lion or an elephant. 

The Liiiga P. says that be assumed tbe form of a tiger and killed 
the detnoo, and that, therefore, be is called Vyavbrfsvara.* Some of the other 
legends relate that Siva assunitd tbe lorm of a Sarabha, removed the skin of 
Karasiiiiba and wore it.* A third form of tbe legeads relate that ^iva is called 
as tbe wearer of an elepbaDt't skin because be began to wear it af er killing the 
elephant demoo*. The word Kritivasas {wearer of a skiD garmeoi) denoting ^iva 
is used in tbe Aitapalha Brafimarta* and tbe Sstarudriya,* The A»iar«ikeia 
interprets it as meaning 'clad in a skio’. It is of common occurrence ip the Pmipas. 
3iva IS already depicted as a Yc^in and ao ascetic tg the Mobenjo Darci period.’ 
And eventually, as something ot a holy nature, all these stortes were invented later on. 

Siva is desig Dated as Hilakantha, Mllagriva, ^itika^fha, ^iikantha, etc. The 

NilakMtlia Safiiri/driyir,* Tbe Maha- 

and tbe Furfinas relate various storjes in regard to 
designations of ^tva. The acawnts may be summarized as foUowfi ; 'While the gods 
and tbe demoos were busy with the act of^eburoiog ibe ocean, it is said that a draught 
of deadly poison came forib, and that on tbe request of the gods Mabadeva took and 
drank it, test it should destroy. It is that bitter poison that turned his throat blue, 
whereupou he is known'as Ntiakautha (blue-throat) ev« after.'’ The lHahabhSrata 

1, Lmga, PPrmrdh^, 92 80p 

2. Cf SiVB P„ Irttortt, Sflmi,, AJh.. tS. 16, S.i Likga, Purvardka. Adb. 

^41 Kurma^ Adhn n. 

4. 5, B E., Xlt, p. 4«. 5. a. Supra. 

6. Vii/aMjantyi SumMisa, 16 

7w Brahmar^^ lurviMbhmta^ Adh.lS; Adli^ M. 
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gives n diOfrent account regvdiag ^nlantluu It is as fdlows; 'Wlwo Siva 
destroyed the sacrjece of Dah^s, be tbcust hts BaiCag trident again aad again at Daksa 
and the gods who bad asseinhJed there. The trident bavbg done its work fleir and 
feil with teriific force eear the Aeraina of the Kaia and Nftrayaw at Badri, 
The glr,w of the weapon was so great that the hair oa the head of Nataytm turned 
green like the Mufija gi^, Naiayani thereopoo repelled tbe indent, and it returoed 
10 its owner howliog, Sankara in aoger ran up to Naiiyapa. who io turn him 
by his throat. Hence he is designated ^itikai^iha or ^fihanttja*^. 

Some scbolan have proposed tltot Hudra's blue neck <N;jakBntba or ^iiikaniha) 
like his Qihor fealutee are of a similar chaiwcttr, sadi as hi* bine tuft lAv. 2, 2?! 6), 
braided hair (Kaparda. Rv, 1, U4, 1-5), and black belly and red Ucfa, must have been' 
doe to his identity with Agni.'* In our opmion tbb la £ar from corvKt. The Pa^oSMjd 
Brakmatia refers to the non.Aryan ascetics called Garagiia (cf. infra. Part IVX As 
D. IL Bhaodarkai h^ rightly observed, ‘the espreseion meant 'swalbweii of poisoa' 
He further states, ‘This naturally reminds us oi one asiwct of Siva, namely, 
HTlakantha, who became 'blue-throated.’ because be swallowed ^tbe deadly poison 
called talahala, wfaicb was ehnmed onl of the ocem. This is doubtless tbe Putajjie 
way of explaining how Siva became Nnakantha, OrigiuaJly, however, the god most 
have been credited with swallowing poison.' * However, tbe Rgvedic reference to 
the mad Muni who Is said to have been drinking Visa slongside of Rudni, has nothing 
to do with the (ater notion of Knakarjtha Because tbe eipressloD Visa originally 
meant in the IlgvBdic perioi 

^iva is called as a wearer of the garland of skulls and a myth is attrrbotiid to bini 

As wearer ef how he Cut off the head of Brahma with the end of tbe 

gurkud oi ikulls fiogure, how be bod to wand«r with tbe skull is band oo 

eccooot of Ibis sin commitied by him against a Biahmis and bow 
be bad to pmrtise penance. We have ohiervod that the practice of offtring human 
victims toStva was long in vogue bioca tbe proto-Indian period. This may be the 
reason why ^iva and Kill are always represented as wcawng the necklace ofakulla. 
The Kapalika and the Sajamultba ascetics are called as tbe bearers of sknlts.* 

Siva is desigDBTed us GaRRudhara or 'bearer of Gnhgt.* Tbe story is related in 
tbe Ramoyana and ibe various Pnranas. Briefly narrated the 
Sin .ad c»gs srory ruBS as foHowa : ‘The descent of the heave^dy Ganges into 
Ibe earth was just to parify the ashes of the sinful eons of 
Bhagrratha.a later member of tbe same Family. “Tbe river of tbe God " eouaenied 
to direct her cnorsn to the Hirtb, but her force was such that the eoriu was 
uoabJe to bear the shock. So Bhagfraiba prayed lo ^iva and the tetur consented to 
receive ibe Gangro on his matifd locks. The river, proud of her might, came down 
with all her force as if to crash Siva, but found herieff lost altogether in the tangled 
mize of Si va's locks. C ahga iheo became humble and diva let her flow fortb agaio 

1, MahSthharatQ (ef. Appwitdix), Cl, H^rtvmkia, J,}1, 4J g, 

Z. VHUtwviowiayja Rbdni-S««4, p. IB, 

3. D S, UlimiidMktf, 5ftiieAtp#ef*e/A«i*i*lfi«(MnCi*ftare n, « 

4, Mnir. O.S r„ tv, Jia. . - 
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from his locks in a tioF tickle. The rtver-foddess, the heavenly GaoEes, is believed 
sioce then to ah^de io ^tva’a tnaited hair as oce of bis consorts/^ 

VeDltaUramanayya* tus sogiceseed that diva’s conaectioo wiib Gaigi was 
partly due perfi 4 [M to Iraoiao iaBaeoc^s. He b^^ adduced the foMawing Btouirds io 
support ^ his argu-neot. He says. Xike Ganga, Anahita was the perEODificaiioa of a 
heaveDly ri™ which had a cotmterpait oa earth, probably th^ Osus. Like the earthly 
Ganga, ihg earthly .\aahita had herorigio in a mouataiD (AbarE^Ham bereztitr), aod 
naplied its waters iota the sea of Voprukassa. The dose companionship which existed 
tetween Anahita and htithra bears also atriklng resemblance to that of Gaojtfi and 
Siva.* However. Id our opinion, the above grounds are not saffictenl to prgvo Venka. 
taramauayya's hypothesis. Simply because thrte are some timiMrie? between the 
origin of the two. Gangi aod Auahita, it does not follow that the doHob ol the 
former must have been borrowed from the franiao regions. It may be just the other 
way also We know that the pioto-Iodian God ^iva was closely assceiaied with ibe 
HimaFayas And naturally, the idea of the bdiuess of Gangi as a river situated in 
that moaoiain must have given rise to the Jegeud current in Indian tradition. 
Moreover, the Iranians ifaemselvn are 30 much iudebtetl to India that the source of 
many of the similarities hoiween the ciiltutal life of the Indians and Iranians may be 
found QQ tbe ludinQ iUeli* 

Wo have already observed that Siva was called as having three eyes during 
HttTfaiHEyM t^»I»oto-Indiaii periDd. The later designariODS of ^tva in ibid 
conoectioD are Tryambaka, Tnnetra, eic. Various myths in 
regard to the rising of the third eye are related daring the Epic and Puranic 
period. la the Mahabharaia it ia stated that. 'Wbeu Uma had shut the two 
eyes of Siva [in a jocu^ faihioa) the third eye of Siva arose.*' The Puranas 
detail many orber stories 10 this oasnectioa, Havdl pniots out that, *the £ru 5 
which in Buddhist images of metal, alone, or wooduofteu indicated by a pearl or 
jewnl. is the^mbal of the 'ey* divine,* and after wards developed bta the third eye of 
Siva-’* But there is noihiug substantia] on record to corroborate this view^poini. 
The tbren nyes are idenlibed with the Sun, Moon and Agni (Tire). 

Siva is said to be tba bearer of the creaceut just above bis third eye. The 
Siv. eed th, relate various stories regarding bow Caudra on account 

VcM 0 * the curse of Daksa approached $iva, and how ^iva being 

pleased with his prayers gave him an abode on his forebead. It 
is also said that they worship Mahadeva in the f^odm^dvjpa.* We have already stated 
above that the crtKtnt on the forehead of Siw is a mere development of ibe early 
represeaution of tbeso called TrintUbora’ piactd' on the head ol Siva dming the 
proto-Indian period," fCf. Meht^fa Dart and Bactria, Part I). 

la Qf. F&tt rv anif^ PiffMiV 

Atmwmwtm P^, Adle 

4^ QjIv^Up q/ /flfJidA An, p, 51. 

5. CL V^rmhrn, Adh, 35; cf alu Bfhfxd* 

dharma, Utiwkhai^df, Adli. il; Pitdma Adt. 34. Ida fT. 

^ Kurmm P* Adh^ 47* p, 4Q, 
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Masy of the epic aod Ptua^ic p&ssages dscribe the dosa associatioa of ^iva 


Sin pH^TrilHi 


with tha various tribes Id ancieDi India. This may isdicaie that the 
vBnotu tribu io whose names ^iva is so desiRmtid might have 
been the keen worshippers of ^iva. ^iva is catled by the tollowinR 
designatiaos t SAiasvata/ Maods* (which may also mem a 5aDyasio}j BhSrgava,* 


Daitya-naiha* ILordof the Daityas]i, or the Lord of the federation of Ihe Daityas and 
Danavas* (Daiiya-Danava-sanghaeam paiiMt Kurukarta,* Kaivarta, Kiratai 
Mahavyaiha/ the Lord of the Kilakas,* KTkata* (now MaRadha), Lord of the 
Yaksis (Vaksesvara),*" MTna, Mioanatha (Pish or the Lord of the Fish),*'*' Panc^ta 
and others. 


The above names evideatjy throw light- oa the early worshippers of ^iva. 
Tae Yaksi^, who toak piri ia the Dtsirajai war agaiost Siidu ia the Rgvedic period, 
seem to have been originally nqn-AryaDSi The Kitaras were also clotety at<ioriattd 
with Siva, iq fact ^tva is described as having fought in the gutse of a fCtrAta with 
Arjuaa—a fact which indicates that the origin of the story can be ttaced to the 
ancieoL iradiiicn, namely, that the Kiratis were keen devotee:, of ^iva. The Kiiatas 
are mentioned tn the Atharvavedat and are describ-d in the Pu rSnaii as pgf. 
formers of human sacrifice. It is worth noting that Siva is also call^ the Lord 
of the Pancilas. 


The expression Pasupati is of free and common occorrence in the Epic and 

Stve P»up.iJ literatiare. 11 is used in the case of PuMn,** and later of 

Rudta in the Satapatha Bfahmaw, the Taiitiiiya Bfahrnana, 
the Atharvaveda and later Itteratare. We have already observed how ^iva m^t 
have been designated oitginally as Paiupati as he was supposed to be the lord of the 
various tribes who were represented by their iRnccbaoas containing the figures of 
animals. But later on the term was misunderstood, and the term Pasupati came to 
mean the lord of animals as such,*' Even the Devas are said to have become the 
Pasits of ^rva in Pnraqic irodittoa, Tbe expressions Pasu, Pati came into vogue as 
Dravidiao philosophtcal terminologies since the time of tbe ^veiatvaiara Upamfod, 

As we shall observe in t*arl V, the various Paianic passages describe Siva as 
A* CTMlfli. PrBMr* preserver and destroyer qf the ualverso. However, 

v>rua DuLrfly«f during the period of the Epics and Pnranss ^iva is tnaioly made 
to runctioD in the cafscity of the 'destroyet'. whereas Brahma 
and Vispu are allotted the first and the second fonctiona. ^iva is always described as 

1. Cf. Srahmi^a. Uttambhaga, Adh. 4. «J. 

3. JIOS. Aioamtitkikm Pitwaa, 8, t« r Seetf A , Adh. J». 20, 

Pra§h«makJianifa, A4h. 32, 23. 

3. Likga, flIWA^gtf.21,20. 5. Adh. «. 

7. Uhga,PSrvabhiga.9S.i2. g. SWedv. 63, 124. 

10 . Yamama 47,6*. 

tl. Skandit R, Maktharakha^a, Adh 17, 

B'akma,^, UL 0, t, 10; iii. 1,4,0; 1,7, 3.8; S.B.E Vnli 
JEXVl. pp, 219, 22 i XII, p. 201. 

13. Cf. Sttpfa. 
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tht dt^aaolrhig aod disintegmCini powers and processes of Katore. 
^iva IS converted into a fierce tioivefsal destroyer {^arf?a-bhtiia^h&ni)f wbo aoDibiLai^ 
m Ibe end of every gre&t age not only men and all ctested thiogSi bot goo^j 

and evil demoofi^ and even BrsiuDif Vbnuj and all the interior gods. He is then 
called Eudni, Mabakifa« Haia, Amla (Fife)* etc-* U U described in one of the legeods 
tbat he wears the bones and skoJls of the gods as ornatnents and gartaodf. In another 
legend it is slated that^ *at the ami of one of the early ages of the iinivereQ he burst 
up the gods by a Hash fro£n his central eye, and afterwards nibbed their upon Ub 
body/^ Even the Herco T^dava danj^ of ^iva^ soofteo described in the Pnrl^ 
and even in tbe proto-Indian Inscriptions^ depicts this capacity of ^ivn since origiully. 
In the Mahabharata and the Farinas i^tva is always described as *a dweller in the 
burial places' [SfTfiiidrki-vd»ff)p ^Cemeteries and burning grounds are his favourite 
haunts I im^ and demons (Bbutas and Flfificas) are bis ready ser^'antst and ferocity 
and iriAscIbiljtyi on the slightest pro vocation! coostitute his normal condition 
of mindT” 

The idea of ^iva as Ardhanlrlsvara tcimjni#i) was current amongst tbe proto- 
lodians. Tbs Furanast however^ have invented many a myth to 
krAhm-nmfrm explain why ^iva asattmed this audrogynoufi form* The Story 
that is most often related mentions that, *wben Biabma asked 
Rndra to divide him^fi the latter divided himself into tbe male and the female forois^ 
Another story relate that on one occaamn PirvatT said, 'let me reside with yoo ail 
the while embracing you limb by limb/ Thus the form oE ^Iva became androgf' 
nioa3"\ The idea, however, was later on acniilty adapted in Krsuaiam. It b saM 
that Kr^a b^ng aoxious to enjoy tbe pleasures {raman^huka} became two-fold c.g. 
on the right and on the left Bidblka.'^ 


^iva b often deeignated as Na^v Ha^&js, etc. He is always depicted as 


Sin Ifad Dukioer 


great maeter In the art of daociogp He was often dancing in ecstacy 
on the hnnainf ground wfth great glee, accompanied by sweet 
music in which he was a great espert/ His fiatce TKndava or the Mystic dance is 
always referred to in the Fuii^. Gopinatha Rao says that, 'perhaps the one 
hundred aod eight kinds of dances mentioned in tbe ^tra are identical with tbe one 
huodred and dgbt modes of dances of diva.* The famous Nataraja temple at 
Cidamharam is very important m this connect ton. 


Aj SB Ap^vUe 
■ad PhikwiaHr 


^Iva is represented in a seated Yogic poetnrA on some of the pfoto-lndian 
^aJa Hence the idea of as an ascettc fur exuU^nc* b 
current Etna tbe prolo-Indlan period. During tbe later perkid 
^tva ts designated as Yqgip Tapnsvi (ascetic and self-mortificrli 
Mabiyogii Mahafapaht etc. Efipedally he b always depicted in the POrinafi as nude 
(ndgrtcf Of dii{tmb<tTa)f aeb-beemeared, seated under a Buoy an tree in a Yogk posture 
mth^ in deep aod pcofound meddatiou^bsolntely passtonteeSv motionless and 


1, wmifteHj, Bfwfp. Ai, 

g. Ibid. SJka$tda Fd* 47, 54 !I, (cf- i*/™ under 

4* ^^dAiridVdivnrlii P** 4t, 27, ff. 

X GopintttLi R*o^ op. cil.i If.I, p. 223 - 


10 


iMd. 
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THE VRATYA SYSTESiS OF KELlGlON 


Immovabl^j sometims stated wkb $. canopy formfid by a g&ipenrs bood# The &ioty 
o[ tba disturbance caused by Kaitka m kts pauance, mod the lattct^s due destruction ia 
vary intereatin^*^ 

As a teacher of Yoga^ music and other sciences tie is kE30wu by the Dame at 
Dakxifiumuriif which fact Is viewed in four different aspecU'p namely^ as a teacher ol 
Yoga of atjnana^ and aTso an erponuder of other Astras (Vyikbyapa-mnrti). 
It is said that because Siva was seated faciuir south when he taught the Rsis Yoga aod 
Jttana he came to be known as Daksi^murt].. The great ^hkata has composed a 
aong m praise ol this form ol the deity« In oil the Hindu temples* both ^iva and 
Valsnava, the niche on the souih wall of the central shrine has the figure of 
DaksiMmurti enshrined on It.” va is said to have revealed the grammar to the greatest 
of Indian grammarians Pinbi on account of which he is adored. In this capacity he 
is represented as a BiKhman wearing the Brahnmnlcal threadi weil^skilled in the Veda» 
and especially conversant with the Krama arrangem^at of the text. Further^ a saying 
Is current amonir the Pandits: "No One, who is not Rudra. can repeat the Krama 
{na Rudrah Krffmapaihaksfyy\ Some of his naniH also are indicative of this: 
Mantravid, Brahmavid, Brahmacirip and Fandita. 

There Ls a close affiocatioo betweea ^iva and Kama, the God of Love. He 

S'»B «si Kim. maioty responsible for brideiog about tbo 

**" union of ^iva and ParvatT (Sati Jo her formu birth), When the 

whole trick became known to ijiTa, the latter is said to have burst with tbs fire in his 
eye. However, it is also pointed out, that when beeeecbed by Rati, Kama e wife, 
Kama became dKongo (bodiJess); and began to reside everywhere jq Kalure, Tbo 
story occurs io maoy of the Puia^ (of. AppertMx). The Vdmana P, narrates 
the story as follows: 

“Nqrada said, "for what reason was K^a coDBumed by ^tva.f" Pulastya 
replied,—When SatJ, the daughter of I>ak^, had departof to the abode of Yama 
Kandarpa of the fiowery bow observed ^aabam reOectioR on the destruction of 
Dak^'s Bicrifice, and wounded him with the arrow of njadDOis. Then Kara, majtii»Ti^ 
by the shaft of Kama, began to traverse woods and rivers while bU thoagbts only 
fixed on Satl; nor, like a wounded elephant, could he obtain the least repose. Once 
^kara threw hiroaelf on the Kaliodi river, but the waters wore scorched audchanged 
into blackness t and ever since its dark stream, though holy, Rows thiough the forest 
like the string that binds a maiden’s hair* Tbns ^iva roamed over mountain and 
forest, grove and plaiu, hill and valley, rich in streoms and lakes and all that affords 
delight, and yet could find no rest; and, ever as he thought on the lovely daughter of 
I>ak^, he sometimes langhed and sometimes wept. Even when sleep did for a momimt 
sea! his eym, he saw in his slumbers his beloved Satt, and wculd thus address her: *0 
pitiless ? stsy; %Vhy dost thou forsakest me who am blameless f For euamonred of 
thee, I am through thy absence consumed with the fire of love. O SaU I though rhi^ i 
went justly angry, yet bear not anger, O lovely one f To me, who prostrate myself 
at Iby feet; and dtign to speak to me, in whose thoughts thou art cootioually present. 


j. Copluihi Ru, op. cii., 11. I, p. 27S, 
2, Hofller Willlaou, o^, vii., p, St, 
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Fondly do I dwell on oil ihy former word? ol lovs r and shonldst tlioti now render tbem 
nntniei and me desert* how I anrvive ? Who does not pity him whom he beholds 
Unientingr and canst tboti* 0 plUles? [ refram from compasslDg thy brd Como Iheni 
come thou I O lovely one! and enfold mo in tby embrace; for olherwiser 0 my 
beloved f the firo of lovoi with which I am coosamcd, can never bo exi ingolshod'*^ Then 
the story describes bow ^iva reduced Kama to ashes with bm world cnosnEOing ey& 
The poet-prince Kalidasa details the scene in his famon? Kumarafau!bkuv<i^ Kama 
was restorod to life again but as attnuga. Tbotigh Kama Is not represented io art 
geaerally* still, there are the little representatioas of or WfKfurtff goiwft/ 

in the Ceonakesava temple at Belur. The Alharvav^a refers to Kamia. 


^tva stands folly indentfScd with the Linga during this period. The Linga 
StvMiksdLiza cult attains also a nnlqtie position. The story of Ihe Lingod- 
bhavamurti clearly proves the fact how a particular prominence 
IS demanded for the cult even as compared to Erahma and Visno. The Gudimallam 
and the Bbita icons mtber represent the transitional stage of this idea. The idea 
came in fall \^giie daring the fifth and sixth centunes A.D. (d. for detaib under 
The Lih^)* 

l^iva^A canie b included in the eight forms of Axlttya (Sun] 

EhaskaiBi Bhanu* Kavi* Arka, Brahma* Rudra» and The 

_ eight forms of ^iva are described consisting of the fivo clomentSr 

the Atmi, the Surr* and the Moon. 

The mioos passages in the Mahubharat& and the Pnrinas give detailed 
descriptions of the Gana? of ^iva* The Skanda narrates that 
Nandi, Bhi-hgl. Mah^ila. Skm^ivimii Ganapa« and others are 
the great Gnijas (Mahlganii)** The Sauptika Parva also throws light on the 
Bbtitaganas of Siva,* The Ska*tda asserts that there are deven crorea of Garias-* 
The Sittfrufa P. gives a detailed list of these Ganas. We are qactting the text 
below.^ The Gmuas are sometimes spoken of as having the htces of diOTerent auimab^ 
Besid^i ^tva h said to have been surrounded by Bkaias, Pi&aeas^ 
Gapidharvas^ efCp 


£|gbl fernu 


GMnni ol Sive 


t. SiVif P , V^yamjcr Sam. ?, Utiarakhand^Mi Jl, 1503. 

2 , S^awida^ Brahmakfmttda, DH^rm^anyakhm^af^fllE^ 

3. Savpaka P.,Mh 1. 4. Skanda, PraCffmiakh. A, B?, ff. 

5 , Skaf$da^ Adh. 55 : 
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Very often 19 said to have killed the folbwinf demoos ; 

Ai «lMtT«y4r of Tripura* J a l an dha m i Aqdhaka, Kama (whom be burnt a^y to 
ashes), and others. 


dtmam 


H 

Siva IS also kaowu to his capacity of a bestower of boons and blessings, Vi^u 
is said to have obtained the CakiB fiom ^va. He ts described 
SIv* lMftdirtt«*«iu as having shown favour to Nandi, Gagapati, Candia (Moon). 
Mrkandu, PaiBsorama, Rava^ and othera 

Sfpa's Mamf«$tatioHS 

Various stories are related in regard to the birth of Rodia and tho eleven 
Rudras. We have already poiuted oat that ^iva is represented 
ti<v« Ru4ru with eleven armlets to the Indus VaUey period. Eventnally 

norirm .1. rr- attained a sanctity nf its own- The 

contains a figure which is a multiple of eleven. The 
of Rada was the sou of Tvastf, and details the names 

Trranil»te”«5 Ahirbodhuya, Viriipak^ Raivata, Kara* Bahortipa, 

gi™ A»“;*»ta.» The Harivainia* 

aud rh,.» I. ^ ® '““‘‘y* ^ PO>ni«* oat that Anita's wife was Sivi. 

aud that hn had two sons Nfanojava and AvijnatagatL The text fnrlber . 

Agnt-putfah KumSraslu ^artaiambe SriynnvUatf I 

T(u>'u Sahho VMkhdi-ca Naigannyas ca Pr^tfuiiah II 42 || 

ApaiyarnKftHlianamtuKafmayamamftaii l 
Skandah Saiuttkumams^ padtH taiaaek t| 43 || 

The BraftMut^cr P.-mmitea that the elevea Rndna wera bom ol Swabht 
rr' SAdasaspali. Ajaikapid, Ahir-budhn,,; 

irz Bf»g„vata P* attributes the birth 

i V®™* ' Ataikapad. Ahir-budhnya, Mabatiipa aud Mahao. 

eleven R T *^**^™*'’*' tmioly with the intentioD of cnaUoo, creaied the 

fdr^^nt“l (mdanla) and sweating 

(dni^J. The dev« Rudras were Nirrri, Sengha. Ayonija, Migavyidha, Kaparfi 

h^vwvesvara, Ahirbodhuya. KapSli. Pingala, Bhagavan and SenanT.' The 

Ajaikapad. Ahirbudbnya, Virupaka. Raivata. Ham- 
T^amhaka. Soiesvara, Savitra, Jayanta, Pinakr, and Aparulita ’ * (iil thm 

^mbhu. Aparaiiia, MnjavyLuw 

The Kurma P. states that when Rudm became enraged tbe PrinaiTui<M Rt,.i 
appeared through the month b efore him and wept t and when orderad, cr«tS brings 

l. JfW.S-ulfP..Adh.207,30. 3, ifarrvueiL..I,l,4lff. 

3. P. Ma4hy»6kkgm, Adh. 3, « ff, 

♦. BAtfgdvute P., Vl, 0, jr—,}« * „ 

6. Jferiyd P ) »r«i-Wau*r. 37 , 83 f. 

*eMydP,9.2W0, j /«d., 171.38C 
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likA himsdl. * TJja Siva states that tb-ee^tren Radias were born of Sarabhi and 
Kasyapa. They were Kapili, PmsaJai ViTupak^ VJlohita. Swta, Ajaikapodi Ahirbu' 
dhuyii -bainbliiii Canc^, and Bbava^ Thft Smira P* d^acribes tlt&l this SOU of Biubma 
was Fire, which is RudrAttnaka.* The Vamana P. ireata as differeot from 

Rudra. * The Pa<lma P. * ^ives aa lotereatUtg' voraicn: how in the process of earaffe* 
ment of Brahma the aodrogyiicus Rudra pouessedof the midday sun-light, bow on the 
order of Brahtna be divided himself into two, and bow he divided himself iotojOBD and 
woman and out of the man into ten parts, thus makiog eleven men and one woman. 
The Vftttaitaiva * observes that when Hari was «d raged cm account the action of 
hladbu and Kai^ba ioambbu was bora frotn his forehead. The varions Pnrituis 
give a detailed story of the Rudfa^s/irgfi, We are partly dealing with this problem 
under Pumnie Cotmogony (Part IV), Th# Padma P, » states, that Pitimaha told 
Bhava, Sarva, Siva, Pasupati, BbTtna, Ugra, Mabideva, that Surya, Jala, Mabl, 
Vauhi, Viyo, Ahaca. DlJmita Biahmana, sad Soma shall be tbeir bodies; that tbeir 
wives shall be Suvarcala, Usi. Vikes, iiiva. Svahgadcsa, Diksi and Rohim ; and that 
tbeir sons shall bo Saiui scars, ^okra, LohitangB, Mauojava, Svargash a nds, R^tiri jna and 
Budha respectively. The Vis»n P. * gives the names of the soost ^aiscant. ^uhm, 
Lohitonga, Mauojava, Skinda, Svarga, Santana and Budba. The Brahmantfir F-* 
states that tbe Lotd created through mind Rod™, Dbarma, Maaa, Raci and Akrti. 
and observes; 

Etc maffSbkufdJi sdrpa ^nr/disaffl tibiti-ke/itva/t | 

Osadkih fifaUsatiidAatfe Rudraij fC^tnak pt4nak fiunak If 2 
Prapf<>xadki^/ialafr-dtvak samyagi^tak pkalartkibkik J 
Tfikkir-eva TfyatHtrakair’O^dbTkfayak (| 3 (| 

The Vdrkatidtjfa describes the process of creation in the Rudra-sarga and of 
the seven Rudnts, their wives and tbeir pfogcny.^" Timlwga^^ gives a ^va vereion. 
It IS also worth noting that various stories are related how Bhauma and others 
were horn in tho different atafes of tbe lUe of Siva, i«na ia also mentioned in tbe 
Pum^ as forming one of the eight guardians of tbe oniverse. We are dealiue with 
tbo whole problam in fht Apfiendix. 

Howeverg many of the devea mcnBS of Rudra have be«j handed dowo to us 
from aucient tfaditim. The expressoo# Ajaik^pid and Ahir^tudhnya^* occtir in ibu 
Id our opioioo, the espression Ekapad ts iodioative ol the image staudiog oo 
one lu# io the Indus VaJJey period. Tbe Ek^pSd posture b adopted a^ a process of 
P*oMceu Siva wasa Yogio par excelhnce. And ft ia just possibla that he wm 
naturally described as Bk^Pmd. The other probabry throwa 


1. 

3, 
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Kurma, P,, i’^rrvaSJUgir, A Jb. 10. 

P, ffttarv. W, i4~2i. 


«v2,J’4(Flr«)i“^‘ 12, 14. ,Htb give, ibe names of 

5p Padma F, v, 3, 154 ffj Vataha^ 2^ 45 ff, 
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It. Lihga, Punrdrdha, j, z$!f, 
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ligbl QB tbe doH ftssociation of aod Ibo Nilko, wblcb was fapposed to bo io tbo 
depths of the world, or llu later Patila. 

Vlrabhadra is said to have boon boro from ons of the matted hair of ^iva when 

ViniUtadx* *** ^ b«ome enraged at the time of Daksa's sacti^ce. Some- 
times he is also supposed to be ooe of the forms of ^iva.*^ 
VTrabhadn is a favourite deity of the KuTaoibas, a tribe of buoters and shepfaerda 
io Soutbem India.* 

Bhairava is another fierce form of Siva, Tbe eight BhaJiavas are enumerated 
as follows: Asilaiiga, Runi, Shlsacs, Kaktanetraka, Batuka, 
Kaladamana, Dantuia, and Vlkata. There are again given eight 
names under each of the eight above, thus maktog the miraber sixty-four. Bhairava 
or Bbaiioni is worshipped by the Kanphoia jvgtj, and is a popular god in the whole of 
India. 

^iva also Gads a plate in the list of the eight guardians of the universe. It is 
said,'that Indxa was posted to the east, while Agd was to the 
sonth-east, Yama to tbe south, Nifrti to the sonth-west, Varuua 
to tbe west, Viyn or Marut to the earth-west, Kubera to the north, and isaoa or ^iva 
to the Dorlh.east.* 

The Vi^rtudkarmaiiafa P, states that ^gueda is known as {to ) 
Siv» Bvd ifa« Vadu Brahma, Yaj unreda as V'asava, Satnaveda as Visnu, and ^ambhu ae 
** • " Atharvans.* It is further said that the four foniis of Siva in the font 

Yugas am Yogi in Krtaynga, Krato io Treia, Kalagni in D vapara, and Dbarmaketu io 
Kaliyoga.* The other manifestations d ^iva may be described as: Saduiva with five 
faces, the Vidyesi-ams, the MaJiuamurti, tfa« Panca^Brahmas (i.e. tsana, Tatpnrd!A, 
Aghora, Vamade\a aod Sautyoinla), Ksetrapala, etc. Tbe Siva PurSna also eno* 
merates the names Of the ten Avatiras of ^ivnr Mahakala, Tats, Bbnvnnese, ^rT- 
vidyesa. Bhairava, CchinnamaatikB, Dhumavip, Bagslimukhn, Matanga, and Kamala 
or Kamala.* 

Besides tbe represea tat ions of ^tvn io various forma, the artists of ancleot 

Stve iaArt India have depicted the different phases in the life of ^iva, aod 
they have given rise to the following: the Ugra loTRis^KImaoi 
iaka-murti, Gniimm-saiiihara, Kalari, Triporaotakn, &inibbeu, Btahnnuiracchedana, 
Bbaimva (the slaty^mir Bbaimvaa), Viiabhndn, Jalandhara-haia, Malldri-^iva' 
Andbakasuravadba, Aghon-Mahakata t the Anneraha-muriis—Cande^anugraha, 
Vi$ovanugraha.^ Naodlsaangtshii, VighoesSnugraha, Kiritarjuna, RlvaDiougtalia- 
aod theNrtlamtirtlsi Daksinamurti, KankiUi, Bbiksataqo, C^engidhara, Ardhanania! 
^iva, Haryardha, Kalyanasnndara, VtHvnbaoa, Vi»pariharmna,aod other images. 

Thus the Epic and the Puranic period has placed before os the Viitya 
pantheon io its lulJ-fledged form. The BhSraiivaa, the Vikitakas, 
tbe Guptas, and the early Calukyas gavean impeins to Hindn 
religion, so much so, that we find that the artiste made themselves busy In depicting 
tbe varioos scenes in Hindu mythology. The caves at Elephaatn and tbe 
sma to ibov this stage of tmnutloiie 

1, Erhad^dkarm^ p., Adti. Ji. 43. S, HbwUi, 'Ruling R^c4m i p. IJ6. 

3, Vfrtf UJ^ Adii. 33^43, - p ■ 

4p Pl^nmrdhrn^ 31^5, 5^ siva P* ^ia-Rtidra-Sitm.^ 3^ Adb* 



CHAPTSa V 


the LINGA 

IiiliodnciofT—MflJiflajo Dmo Feriod-EuI}' refe«n;«t-NBHv« MXOdat-ieDfl 
Yflol—Storj Qf LU^odblan—Uaga and Sa^at^Xmpottwil pUcM— 
Unja ud burial (rooud—Kludiol tluiu—V«rlatl« {a »rl* 


Mainly om HCUuBt of its doso asscciatioa willi ^tw, Iba phallic colt bu 
assumed a significant rob to the reFigkns hlatoiy of fodi'ii. Tho Linga wor- 
wip tias beta of wide prevalence to the ancient world. We find the traces of iUo India, 
cieot Egypt, Syria, Babylon, among the Assyrians, io Persia, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
^enttany, Scandinavia, among the Gaols, and in dUTerent parts of Armenia, Meilco 
Pern, and Hayti* ’ 

In India itself the Mobenjo Daio discoveries have throwo a fl tK wf of light on 
the early prevalence ol the cult of the Linga and Yooi. 


fad. (t appears, not come into use at the time of Piian;aJi for the instance be givts 

11a” y* ^ ^ (PmiiTti) of ^i va as an object of wofahip 

f ** emblem of that God. It seems to have been unknown even in the time 
o cma Kndpblses, foT* m tha rfrirerw of the cdos.i^etHcre ts hq Liri^ft or 4 pfafltan/^ 
Cr«zer represented it as, next lo that of the Trinity, the ancient religion, form of 
inda Stevenson is of opioioo that it was origitally prevalent amoogst the 
utavidians alone. Some scbolani point out that the colt must have first originated in 
tii« westam aidiua a£id cvea mm^ng (Jjb Gr«^-* 


f*! i. ® 'H ibe pgvedic bards refer to the phallic god 

^om the Dravidina word Suoni) clearly proves the noo-Aryao nalaie 
of the phallic cult. The Mohenjo Daro toscrlptlons also cotrobnate this vicw-polnt. 


Th$ Ltftga m iH Daro period 

Both the Arcbaidbgical data and the Mobeojo Daro insciiptioas potot out tbe 
onique phase in the hislorj of the phallic cull io ancient India, ft is proposal to deal 
bere with the maLp nsults balow. 

Sir John Blarshall distiaguishea three lyp« of cult.st(«e 5 at Mohenjo Dare and 

AnhaaiMict D»t. Mamppa, oamely, tbe batylk, the phflllic,and theyonf riog^tonea. 
To say io the words of Marshall r* 


"The first class comtnlses those of ibe lype illnstrated in Plates XII 3, and 

IV, 2, 4 and i. Two of these (Pi XJV, Z and 4j are unquestitnably phallic, more w 
less raoliatioUly modelled, and for aU of tbe fantastic theory that It woe iotroduesd 
into India by the Greeks or other western invadss. Further evidence on the same 
pjfot is furnishsd by two rea Hstic specimens of the saroB kiud, one a h'nga or phallus 

t. R. C. Bbandwliar, P«iin«vifw, SutpjtM, amd atktr mimir rtltgioms StMttmM. d ItJ. 

Crvoier^ t I. p, 575* 3fld Erf. 

J, Cl. Ellldp dtn Unprittg d*M Linga fCmttMM in /jMia* p. -ffl. 

^1. MmbftJj* Mohe^ja-Doro mmd ih* /h^m* Civilieatiomt J* pip, 50 f. 
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(PL Xm).and lh« other a y<im or votira (PI. XllI, 7), which Sir Atird Stan fouad 
QD the Chalcolilhic sites io Northera BaluehLstan, the fortuer at Mughal Ghuntfii, the 
latter at Perlano Ghuiidai. The other objects are rather conveDtioDalised in shape. 

*' Indeed, the only expluat ion applicable to these all is that they were ■acred 
objects of S O"* sort, tb« larger ones serviog as anlcpnic agalmata lor cult purposes, 
the smaller as amulets to bo carried oo the peisoD, just as mblature lihgas are 
commouly carried by ^ivaa to-day. 

*The stones of the second class are lihe many of the Imgat seen in isiva 
temples t(Hay. They equally resemble the bxrytic stooes which have receotly beco 
anearthed in the templfl of Mehal at Bei 9 Dii^...The only reasoo, therefore, for 
mterpretiog Mbhenjo Ilaro eiamplcs as a phallic rather than baetylic is that their 
conical shape is now commoaiy associated with that of the lioga. 

“This third class of these Stooe objects compriEes ring-^ones of the types 
illustrated ia Pis, XIH, 9-12. and XIV. £ and 8 io large nambers at Mohenjo Dam 
and Haiappa. An explanation of these ring-stoDes that has been suggested to mo by 
Mr. Ileary Cousena is that they were threaded on pales to form colutnos, bat this 
sueg"**leaves oat of account the smaller specimens, some of which are no bigger 
t han dsger rings atul obviously could oot have served as architectural meTnbecs...Nor 
can they be similar to tbe stone wheeLmooey io use oo the island of Cap in the 
Carolines. 

Fiiully, he concludes, ''Whether these three types represent three distinct colts 
is nfir i iT t^i'^ ; hut it is oot unDatutal (o suppose that Uhgd and yonJ worship may have 
associated then, as they were later under the agis of iMiviSm. On the other 

it is probable that they were originaHy quite distinct from bstylic worship, 
which is found freqneatly coonected with tbe cult of the Mather Goddess among the 
oldest tribes, whereas phallism is rarely, if ever, found among these aboriginal people." 


lD>cripti4ll*l 

flvidvm 


B^des the afcbaeoloffloil evLdetici^ the oE the period alsD supply 

U 3 with an InterestiDK data. We are here sammariziDg ibe mam 
rc^nlta arrived at by Father Heras, 'The bscriptioaa relate that 
the early werAhippcrs of the w^e Ihe Kavals and the 

Bllavas. The Bilavss evident^ wera the Bbils ai>d the Kavals the same as the 
robber caste of the North and the South.* They were probably Kobrlatt in origiii 
and they bronftht this cull from far-off Eastera Istand^e* Their eymbol couslEtcd of 
tbeliueiu* That the lihffa cult crteiDally in voflue atnoeg the Kivats and 
the Bilavas is proved by the folio wing inacriptions : 


(1) In the dark arewiug half of the moony wbea the sun waa on hlgbg the 
Bilavas pulkd down the Emtr hDoses ol tbe Accordiiog to this inscriptbu 

the Lihga IIP oaff the Bllavas had houses the rent of ivhich was used for fostering 

the cult,* _ 

1, TiUgrafth, 13t]iA|irUE 

3, Hm, 'RellgloQ ot tha M{>haia}a-DaiO ifie. to lot/ y* 11, B,, V* L 16 

3. im. 

4. CJ. Hemp 'Motuaje Tnm, ilie People the LMd." rfi;£li4ifv CuUur*, Vol. Ill, No. 4, 

s, HanJiiH, D., No, 400. &. Heru, op, ofI e p. tO. 
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la " The Lii*. ol lie e«bt .in«M of Ih. Vd«l (Is) the hiih soo of 

the harvest.** 

(3) "The old Lingn of the Kivals.'* * 

The inscriptions indicates io the opinion of Fathw H«*as, 

first introduced in the Moheejo Daro regton by the MIm king, 
lu leTiy tniiodn** Qua of the inscriptions teleles,' the ini prisoned illtistrious r er 

the Liaga.”* However, another inBCripiion designate him m 
* d «{ at inn * * Probably on account of tbis that tbe king seems to have been eposed 
Alibied rising. An inscripUon sa,s. ''Ithe object of) the httstrlity 

Jl ?iiT^» the imprisoned iUnstrion^ rnler. (who is) a priest ’* ' The ctb^ i^cri^ 
llVr^X ■■ the end of the power of Jnna/** and also " of the death of Mina. 

Llher on, an inscription carved after his death seems to 

f-i ntF nF thH aroas lowatds their otd king in ft sarca^iic wiiy * Thttirecof the 

„tu.d Qi to)^.l»>o*.wha«M.«i 

who was in the house has reached."* 

Some of the Inscriptluos relate how the Linga was ideniifi^ with the Sun* 
who Stocd identifted with Siva originally, e g. (l) Lmga of the 

Liofp ih-S«a ^gi, [villages of Velval Bilavas (is) the high son of the harvest; 

and (2) “the lustrous Linja of the high sun.*"** 

The colt seems to ‘ have heeo connected with a boose divided on acconnt of 
u M the two suna'*'’' According to one of the inscriptions, those (are) the 

Sh'™."“ A, F«ha H«, obM.™: " At U.. pc««« a.l..l our 

to otyhow >bi.»clori.iu.t.i. bo.U,«m,t,h.v.b«uO«co5t 
6 i™i 1 ,.„lh,ioKripUoo«cM, PBhw. U.H «">> 

.h.„..t.tioo=.»,«li.«inS 4 b,U.i.m,i«.ioo ot »l. 

to, .h. LlilB w,oi<tollS»l«ttl.Si*o. Si*. .«a.pl«»Ato 

Thi Uag» Bed itt creator of the wmlA .And whea ooce the Lmga was gi«n 

the sublime position by its identification with the Son ii *« hat 
. L ij i,.;A*ruifiBd with S.va also. One of the ioscriptiona relates, 
natural that ^‘^’^Ve^yhito mountain of Velan of the Ukg. of the divided house 
The mow mournain referred to in the inscription « the 

^Ir'A^i Vtho is th. »n» ot Sob^h^o,. 0 . Mi-^SO. Evidsotl,. 


1^ jg^nbill. 

3 , rtut,Jif.D.. Ho. JJl* 

3. IttMttratsd LpitJo* t-JQ-.*- 
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S, Mirtbill. if - 
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the Uilia must stand for ^va. Becauas, to whom did the KailAsa moaDtain 
bcloBK ?** ’ 


Earlif Re/treaca 

Sidj by side with the Mduajo Barg period, the earliest reference ipade to 
the Lfuga cult is in the Bigoeda, The Vadic birdj prayed that, ' let not the 
^ismrdiftdii eater their sacrihcial paudah' To quote the exact stanza itself; 


Na yfttavah Indra )ijjavab oah m 

Vandanii viiisutvetyabhlh, 

Sa-iurdhan Aryah risuinjya Jantoh ttiA 
^tsna-devih aaigah rtam oah-*' * 

The expression occurs otica again ia the ^gt/tda, * 

But what shoiild be rhe inwuiiDg of the Mpr^loa 1 Almost all the scholars, ap 
till now, interpreted the word as meaning ' (those} who (have the) Poalius as their 
deity.' * But uader the present circam^taoces, especially in the Jjght of the new 
evidence that has bectsme available in Sumer (Khnfnje] and Mobesjo Dare, we may 
definitely say that the above interpretatiao is wrong, and that the expressioa Siinn-> 
dwdh must mean those (Gods) possessed oI a ai wa (tfjiiM'VMAfd/r-Deivifp), which is 
rather a curtoanoerof abn^ng the Gods of the indigenous people of Indie, whose diva 
was perfectly nude. The standing rigtires of ^iva are to he found in Kbaraje (Somer) 
also. That is an instance how the God nf the hfoheujo Oam bad later travelled there. 
This kind of inierpretatian is also in keeping ^th the iearned schoTarshtp of the Vedic 
singers. U they really wanted to refer to the Siira-worshippers, then wc may say, that 
vocabulary was not wanringfoi them so as to nsa the exprissloii in such a round¬ 
about lasbioo—as the later critics and commentators want them to do. Further this 
also agrees with Che version how the Rurfea, who was not allowed to have any share 
in the scarifice, was later on opfered the share in the oblations. The story of Daksa 
and Siva also shows how mythology developed Itself later on. That the word Rndra 
conveyed the meaning of a standing figtus of Siiva in an Urdhva twga posture is 
direcliy conveyed by many of the PutMk passages, which have tried to give the 

meaniegof thewordSlhanu. The word Slhapu occurs oote io the figpcd^i but in a 

diferent sense. But the expression as indicating diva is of free and commoo occur 

reD&0 iu li3« Puia^ic cnilod * 


The A/Aomaveda describes the Skambha (pillar) as co «tensive with the 
itoiverse and comprehends in him the various parts of the material univetae, as also 
the abstract quaJjtim, such as Tapas, faith, Uuth, and divisions of time. It is further 

Tf ?’■ 1‘ " 'I"'" *'"■ "w. 

to iMtol «JI M ..Ml, whidi ii »to 
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J. 
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rempiirtofWmdabomiigetoljiEiu Where Skambha brought Purta-Puni^ (ih» 
primeval Being) into existoJce^ and Stambha in tbn beginning shed forth ibat s<wd 

(Hiranya, out oJ which Hitanya-Baibhaaicjse) IB the midst of the worlii He who 
knows the golden reed stauding in the waters i» the inyaterioos Prajapotl.' It is 
iuterestiQg to note that the word Vctas, which is Jissl for the reed, hu the sense ^ 
rife«hrur;i virile, both lo the ' and the ^alapalkt. Brahmans. 

Kao makes a aigotficBot observation in this conoectioo: ll is this same bkambba 
that has given birth to the Paranic story oJ Siva's appearaaee as a blaang t«llar 
between Brahoja and Vi^n, when they were qaatrelliiig abiwt the sapenotity ol the 
one over the other.'* However, in oof opinion, even Uits idea seems to be of pic- 
Vedic origiD. 

It is also pointed out that there are many more phallic ideas and riles depicttd 
in the Yajurveda * e.g. in the MahiidlSrata at the winter solstice^ in the horse 
sacribce, and even in the Soma sacfififie. However* they are not really phallic rites 
but may be styled as obscene only; and timy very likely reveal some early fotilily 
mwic of the primitive Aryans. * The Svefidvaforo ^scribes Sudi* M 

the Lord of Yonts, * iboa indicating the doee absociation of Rudta*Siva with the colt 
of Yoni. The MahUbharata has supplied ns with some interesting details regarding 
the Lihga colt. In the DfOfta-Paroa it b said that Stblno is so called IwcaiM the 
Lihga IB elways standing (erect). * Further the expressions Urdhvalmga *. Urdbva- 
retas * and Sthifa'liiiga“ as applied to ^ivaoccor in the diBerent pcrlioos Of the 
Hahabharaiff^ Best of all* we hod that Jsiva is designated aa blahaitpko Nagno thus 
referring to his nade poslom.” The Attuiatatja generally depicts the imporlance of 
the worship of the Linga.^ The Barivafnka emphatically identiftes the Llnga aod 
the RKHtf-tin g. with Tryarobala (^iva) and Uam* and stales, that there is no third 
entity as apart from these io the world.’'* Both ibe Mahfibh^ta and the Fomiaas 
have gtvaa fantastic accoonts regarding the dose tdentificatioa of the Linga and 

^tva. Weare dealiog with the problem below. 

native Accounts oJ ihe Origin o/ Liiiga 


The PurSnas and the Epics have preserved many tnditional accounts regard- 
log the origin of the Lihga cdt. These accounts are mainly mythical and fahofoi^ 
Before narrating a few of these stories, we shall just snmmanae the details wber^ 

they actually vary- The Siffrtdo P. narmt^ ■* 

a naked fashion to Datovaaiall the wives of the Rpis fell in love with him, and that the 
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curaed him eventualty that hia Lt^a wxauld fall dowo* ^ Tbs Si^nfa Purdn<^ 
thofoaghly ctmoboratea tbe flJ>ove accouDt.” TbeLir'i^ P. $ tales that ^iva wanted 
to know and euEziiofl the philcHophical kiiowledge aitained by the Ksis re^idiag at 
DtmtFUi. axid it was afterwaids that the above facts happeoed. " But the Padm^ F. 
gives a difTereDi story altogethet; *Oei the event of tbe second znaritage of Brahoka 
with bowtveTj S&vilri cursed also vm (because he bad atlerded the ceremony) ^ 

saying that tbe ftsis would curse hiczii and that eventually bis Lir^a would faU 
down. But later on^ when appeased^ she sakl that the Lihga thus falJcn down shall 
be worshipped by mankind* * Tbe on Ihe other hand feJatea tbal when 

Brahma retUcdi diva instaUed ih« Lfnga (in the ^tle form) in tbe Ciimvana for^t, 
and began to wander, * The MahUhhar&ia relates a very funny sLoty how ^iva 
forcibly thrust the Linga in tbe gmundtund how it stood erects We shall now quote 
some of the pasSMbS. 

Origin qf Ike Lfr'igd 

The Vd/ifOnd Purand * nari'StfiA the iiorp /offotr* * It tS| boweveTi ^Id 
vA bei og grieved at the loss of Sati began to waisder. The etory pfoceetb ^ 
“Then Hara^ wounded by the arrows of Kamat wandered into a deep foresti 
named DamvaiK^ where hply sages and their wives resided. The sag^ ou 
beholding ^ivfl saluted him ^llh bended heads» and he, weadedt said to them, 
'Give me alms.* Thus bo went begging round the difierent hermitages i and 
wberover he came, the minds of the sages* wives^ on E«ing h\m^ became disturbed and 
agitated with the pain of love, and all commenced to follow him. But when the segen 
saw their holy dwellLngs thus desertedi they exclaimed, May the fiViga of this mail 
fall CO the ground.'' That instant the Linga of ^iva fell to the ground; and tbe God 
immediately disappeared. The Linga»then, as it fell, penetrated through the lower 
worlds, and increased in haight, uuUI its top towered above the heavens^ the earth 
quaked, and all Ihiogs movable and immovable were agitated. On perceiving which 
Brahma hastened to the ss of milk, and said to Vmup 'Say, why does the universe 
thus trembler Hari replied, *Onaccountol the faJIlng of &va*s finga* in conse^ 
quenco of tbe curse of the holy and divine ssges.^ On hearing of this most wonderful 
event, Brahma ami 'Lei os go and behold this £.inga/ The two Gods then repaired 
lo Danivana, and On beholding It without beginning or end, Visnu mounted tbe kiwg 
df birds (Gacnda) and descended Into the lower r^ions in order to ascertaiu its base; 
and for the purpose of discovering its top, Erabma in a lotus car ascended tbeheavensi 
but they returned from their search wearied anddisappoiatedj and together approaebieg 
the Hnfa,. with due revErence and praises, entreated Siva to resume his Uhga. Thus 
propitiated that God appeared in his own foren and said^ ^If gods and men will wor¬ 
ship my Linga, 1 will resume it, but not otherwise; aud Brahmft divided its worshippers 
into four sects, the princiia] om of thofle, that which simply wor&hips Siva under the 
symbol of the Lin gam; the second that of Pasupati; the third of Mahakala; and the 

1. Sk^Hdit Pmf^rtir, Nagarakkai^iia, 1.22 ff.* I, Adh, la^, 3S; rifO Vt 

^agaroJthmnda^ Adh^Si. 

2. .'fa*(«Pi.ri^,fiS>. 53 . 3, Linga P., PSfvmraka. A 4 b. 29. 

4. Pndm^ PnrS^, i SniihhnnMa, 17. 3. Vanmna Purina, Adh. 6. «. 

fl. a. K.nnHlj, pf. eit., pjj. 29fl ff. 
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fourthi ths ICspila: and f4T4iiJBd ffon htaomt moiitb thn ordictAiiccs by wblcb thia 
worship was to be rcsulaFed. Brahnift aod tbe Gods tbni deported, and Siva resumed 
tbe Linga/' 

The MakabhSrata stvea ao iDteresttag aecoant in oonincttoq with tbe OTtgin 
of the LIdga. is decribed to have related to Vudhistbita: “Brahmadeva once 

tdd QCSE to CTatffe WbtrcTipon Sankaraconcialed himsfllf under water fora 

long lime- When therefore, tb«e was do creation for sach a loog period, Brahimdeva 
created ncother Prajftpalip who broogbt ioto exiateote a large Domber of beings. Thisi 
beings, being afflicteil with hnoger, weot to Fra|Ipatl to devonr hlia* He* beiog 
afraidj went to Hitanyagarbhat who created two kinds of foqsd for thoseheiogs and then 
Ib^ ware (piEeted. After some lime hfahadeva rose emt cf the wateip and seeiog that 
□aw beings had been created and were in a Sonriabiog condition^ he cut off his orgao of 
ganeratlon as no more n^cc$SArft and it stuck into tba groondr He then went awajf to 
perform austerities at the Foot of tbe Mnjavant Mountain/' ^ 

The Bhaoi^^-Pur^^a gives an aJtogetber different description of the vatEtoOv 
It relates, ^^The eighth Kidpa is known as the Lihga^Kalpi. Dharma was the Supreme 
Being. Froin Dharma was boni desire ( Ki'ua )p and from K&mi [or on account of 
Kama) tba Liuga divided itsdf threefold i.e^ FulLihga ( Male], Strilinga (Female)* 
and KlTba linga ( Neutral ). Ftom the PnUmga was bom Vis^u. from Strilinga 
was born Indira, and from the third (Serpent}* Later on proceeds Ibo story of ibe 
creation of the world throngb Brahma, etc/* ’ 

SoHic Asp&rts of the Littg/A Cult 

During tbe UtahaiihSrata and the PuHbiic period we god that almost all the 
(unc^ioaitigs of Siva were attributed to ths Lioga. Beside,, the cultoE the Libga bod 
assumed diffierent fonns according to the uattire of worshippers. 

We havealready observed that tbe cult of (ha Linga and Yool as symbolifiiog 
the generative and reproductive aspects of oatore had come ioto 
TbaOiig. ■odYom yogg, duiiDg the proto-Indiati period. Mcaeover, both these 
elemeots were identifted with the Supreme Beiog ^iva and Aiama, the Mother Goddess- 

These aspects are represeoted in tba Purdnas aod La ladtao art also. Tbe Puriw 

spKiScslIy state that all that is Pallihga (male sign } USiva, asd all that is Bhaga^ 
liitga (lemalesigd ) is Firvatl. 

Marshall has referred to several other carious stone discs, ibree of wbicb 
were unearthed from the Bhir Mound at Taiila belonging to the Mauryao period, 
one from inside the structuie uncovered ntar tbe foot of Hatbial (Taaila) aod 
one at Koeam. A fragmeot of a similar object was recently found in coorse ol exca¬ 
vation at Raighat near Benarea, Matshall describes that the Hathial disc Is of a 
polished sandstone 31' in diameter adorued on the upper surface with conceotric hands 
of cross and cable patutmg aod with four nude figures alteTnating with honey-suckle 

r Qiieied br R. G. BhusduW, Svivi'im. fltc. {CoBecled work, of 
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desi^oj ftograved in rtiji^ around ilie csHtnal koh,^ Recently Banerjea bas dcseTibed 
another mstance. It k a partially broken reddifh utealite circular disc about 2|“Mu 
diamster, found al Rajifhaf, which con*aiM m the outer side of its top siirrace a very 
well'Carved decamtivo de^igxt. The decoration conslets of a psUm^tree with a boTFs by 
skle* beyond which is a femaLe figure holdiDg a bird in her oulstretched right haodi 
then loHow in successive orders a long and short-taiM animal* a crane* the foddeas 
again with her hands tbJs time stretched downveaxcbi s^me object whidh is broken, a 
palm-tree agaiui a bird, a circular disc, the goddess again with the drcalar disc near 
her left shoulders, thin a winged mythical auimaJ and lastly a crane with a cmh-iike 
object nar its tegs." 

Marshall ob^ves* that ^All thiegs oinsidered* however, a more reasonable and 
adequate explanation ol these; riug-stouea is to be Fauud in the mag teal properties which 
they possess and In the UDiversal awe in which they are held in India^ whether as 
fetishes or as actually imbued with a divine spirit/ * Crooke gives some illustrationa 
la this connection* "There ia the Srigundi stone at Makbar Poiuti near Bombayi 
which is supposed to putify those* who crawl through it, of sin or sickness^ It was 
through this sLone that ^ivaji crept to purge himself of Lhe m order of AFzal Khao, and 
others of the Mamthu Pe^hwas followed his example. Ag^in^ at ^ttunj^ya^ lhe hole 
in it being known as Muktad vara (door of absolutiooK through which an you e who 
cau creep is assured of happriness. These and other stones of the same class are 
definitely regarded as YonTs or female symbols of generation^ the idea bdng that those 
who pass thnougb them are^ as it wore, boro agdn, while id the case of th? smaller 
^tooes of the sune form* the mere passiug of lhe hand or fiugure through them is an get 
of special virtue or significance/" 

fuiianos maybe added. Daueijea points out that all the above disi^ can justi* 
fiably be regarded as cult objects corowabto with the prebiatoric ring stones on the 
one hand, and the Cakras and the Yaniras of the Saktas, ihe Visnupattas of the 
Vaisnavas and the Ayapaftas of lhe Jaius an lhe other." 

The joint representation dl the Liuga and the Youi can he very ea«<ily perceived 
in the case of all the installations Of the Linga e^g. "there is a spout-like projection 
from which lhe Pnjibhaga of the ^iva^Liiiga risea upwards, and which serves iho 
purpose of nata or drain the easy outflow of water usoally poured on the top of 
lhe ecnblem by the worshippeis/ 

Ws have already detailed the account of Lingodbhavo. of when actuoffy 

^ aquairei for supremacy had arisen between Vi^u and BrahraS* 

tlji^3bk»%» I'hia atary is clearly invented for showing aud enhuudng the 
importance of J>iva, und much more so^ that of ihe Lihga. The 
story of lhe Lingodbhava is also described in the legendi of Mukandeya^ who was 
saved by ^iva from the dutches d Yama, and ibal of Kanaappa. The former is gf tm 
and common occurrence in tba Puropas- The latier may be briefly narrated as folluwsi 
"The hunter Tinqtn* while chasing a wild boar on a day, reached the bonks of the 
river P<mna Afogafinr. A Email ^tva temple bad been built near the spot. TJ^neOi 

1. A. S I. ft., 19Z7-2fl, pp^k 2, B^nerjea^ cii.i p, 13g, 

3^ TilmrduJl, J* p. 62- 4p Crooke^ o^. cit,, 322 

3. Baeerju, 
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with Asolber huoter visited ibtS ^liriisei I^ivicg' aln^iys in Lfae forest^ bd 

kDfiw notbiDg qf rcligidnE mAttcis, but hia frieocl KAdden ei plained to him ibat Oift 
gqd-head was incarnate La the L[again. Tinnen felt within himsdf a burning devqtiont 
Daily Ihcreafter be ofFeftd the god water« dowerSf and even meati since be knew 
not the roles of the cnli. One day he saw ibe drops of blood flowiag from the eye of 
the gcxl^ Y^qaag Ti^en ihinkiag that wicked persoas had brokea it. lore otil one of 
bis own eyet^ to leplace the one which ^iva bud lost Neit day Tinnen saw drops of 
blood Oowieg from the other eye, so be wauled to ent out his only rerRaining one» 
with a knife* Both his hands wera reE^nired for this operaiioni fqr^ alter losing bis 
eye'Sigbt he would not be able to bnd the eye-socket on the Linga in order to put his 
eye iolo it# He tberefore put his sandalled foot on the spot and was Just going to 
insert the knife mto hU own eye when ^iva coming out cf the Linga* stayed bia 


In accordance with ihe system of polarization prev^ent amongst the 
^ Vralyas tbo idea Of dcSlTnclion and fertility were brought 
Svrpwr together ID the case of the Linga afso. A snake h often ionnd 

enclosing the Lihga in Hindu mythology. In soma Sduthern 
lemplcs, two erect serpents bave rbeif heads together above (he LingBi or they may 
appear on either side of it as if In an attitude of worship. Monler Williani^ observes 
that he bad leen images of serpents cniled rcimd the symbot of the ccalo organ of 
geneiatioe. In some cases five-leaded snakes formed a canopy over the Lingn. ■ 
In the temple of Vi^esmTa in BenareSj there h a coll of a serpent carved rannd one 
or two of the mtj±.t conspicuous symbols of male generative energy, ” It is also 
worth noting that [he Fhceniclans entwine the folds of a serpent aiontid the cosmic 
egg. * 

The Poiejiai have given details regarding the early devotees of the I- m gH 
fcg. The Ttaipuras,* Mahisuuta,* Rama (Dfisarathi),’ Bam,“ 
ry evo «>• ^kalya (aRajarsOi * Vasnmala/* Swlhvainukba, *■ 

Karttavitya,^* Viraketa,^* Bavat^a and others. 


]cvipartMnl 

pUcM 


Th« most important places of Lmga worship aro : Kedaresvm^-lihga on the 
Himatayap the Vaidyanathaat Dec^Ii (or Pamli), the Visvesvnn* 
Hnga in BonsjeSi the Mahikak-liiga, Amrelvmra-li^ io aod 
near Ojjain in Mabva, the Omkam-lmgaon tbo Narmada, the 
Somosvara-linga^ Somonath io Surastm, the Tryambikadifiga tear Naiiht the 
Bhim^afikara-linga na^r the soarce of the Bhlma io Maharastrai the Mabibalisvam^ 
liQga at Gokanp in Kanars, the MailitfSrjuim-lfnga at Sri-^la in Kamu!, the Blma- 
linga at Bam^varam^ The location of Gautame^i-Hnga, Hage^ (Damkivana] is not 


ip G. JodTcaa—Dpt wall* l4:t?n0£rapkf of Scutk p* 16, 

£, 1^1 umy, Tk«igAil anti L*^ in ^27. 

3, Ibid, p. 439- 4' ScfiKt Pkmlht W0wwkip^ p, 52, 

5, R AvuHuedftf Sftfp* 10. 37. & Ibid, UiHumrdha^ Adh. 1$, 

7. Cfh Jfiimiyidrta^nama Jnat&lli the tJh%n at Huswanm* 

S, Ualsya 117* 9, ^Hnda PrMbhmMrn-k^ru Md*t 74, 2* 

lOp F** Prahhata kha*^, lip 21. Jl. M&A^ F^, Adii. 203, lOl. 

12. Sfrrfiwfrf A, Fr^rbh^ta-kR^irs 3/^., 13. IS. 

13* /Si'dp lit 23. H* /etd* 5k2,73.40* 
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kdowD. It is said* that ‘the South of India has holy Ungas representing the (ivo 
etetoentsof t^Xk, water, fire, wind, and air (afcciifl) rc^prctlwlyi at K^ci or CoDjfflvrmcn 
JaEnfahukesvaTam or Timvannlkaval between Trichioopoly and ^rirangam, Tirovanna- 
coalai or Amnicajai Kilahastl, and CidajnibarBni\ ' The Lirifa at Tinivarar in 
Tanjora also claims to be the Aki^hnga- The Skanda P, gives an interestiaf informa* 
tloo ragarding the Knmarasvara linsa at Khambiyat (Stambha-iTrtha)* * 

Crooke has made some Interesting observations in this connectioo : The old 
ritual directs that ah who return Erom a fnoeraJ must touch the 
Tht Liaja oa barfBt cow-dung, a grain oi bailey* a graia oE sesame Bod 

^ter, "'all,'* ns Prof. Gubernctis says* “symbolg of that feemn* 
dity which after the contact with a corpse might have destroyed*"" * 

The Linga as a symbol of fertility U installed on the Samidbi of saints, and 
it is also regularly worshipped- To quote an losmncie: the Linga on the Samidhi of 
Pundaiika, who was responsible for the installation of the image of VitthsJa at 
Pandbirpur, is worfhipped by all the vieUora to this pilgrim centre. It is interesling 
to note that some of the famous ceotres of the Linga worship tjyctir-hkgai) are said 
to have beeo ceineteries originally. The SkBnda P, imrtmtes ibat tbo foilowing 
places were originally divine Smaianas (divya-smaiana); Mahtkii.1a-vanai Avimn- 
ktaki, Ekamraka, BhadmkSla, Kaiavira forests Koilgiri, KasT, Pmyifn* Amartsvata, 
Bhatata, Kedita* and Rudra-mab&laya- * 

It is worth noting that *in PhmntciBi in Greecetand among the Etruscans 
phalli were often placed over thn lombsp* ^ 

Tradition has it that foniteen croiesof B^na^lmgas are found in eight different 
parts of the world, one crore each lu the Amaiapati-k^tra^ 
KtadiefLingu Mabcnira mountain* Gandaki in Nepal* K&oyakubja and 
TirtbiTanya, three crores each In ^itglri {^n-kiSa}, Linga^atla and Kaligarta, 
Besides it ia said that the Gaodakl suppUes sia varieties of lingastonee*which are called 
r^pectiveiy* Sivanabha, Aghora, Eadyoiaiat Vamadevnj Tatputu^ and Jsana—of 
which the Aghora alone is unfit for worship.* The origin of the lingas in the Nar¬ 
mada is asenbed to the Asura B4na,^ The Laksmi-N&i%eiia-S%ihv&da gives some 
imereating details in regard to the worship of the Liuga- It is said that did^erent 
Tihgas should b* worshipped inside and outside the honsea. Those used inside by 


CLKhtfll, Lihi^ pp. f, t; L A. I* p IS» 

7- Stjrndff Py K^ttm^rikii-kh ^ Adh. Il» 51. I, Crootce, of, irff * 11. p.5S. 

Skattdm P- AMfiii-kitira f I, 1* 92 [l ihonld nJso be noted 

twelve Ifollr-liuguixet 

Sauratfr§ Som&nkthmm Of Srikiilt 

am Maik^^m Qmkmrmm-AmaUBsrmM. || 

ScfiiftarufAe Arsgei«Jii £l#ni#flMiw |] 

Himitay* tm K^diram tlAf?K<uni IM ijTosIdyc i[ 

Eidtd II 

3, Hena, MB; cl_ %\m Seen , , PkaUic Wmhip. 

6. Oppert, Ongififl^ liiAatiJtlin#! ofifidid. p. JS2 f. 
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bm-ieholdHS aloald be made of (fold, or prectoas stones, or qaick-siWer. or of oth« 

similar material. Then; exist twenty-iwo various kinds of snch linaas. Tbe 

Btibnimbou&abolderftshoa1du5flfr«eaf made of rock-cryslal. Ksatnias of silver, 
Vai^ of bell.metal. &dms of earth, and RSksasas of gold. Farther, io the ritoa! 

of PaScayatara are mentioned various kinds of (‘Vieaa which can be worshipped, 

tho Narmada or Bana'lihfa, an artificial lihga, Piijipiiha-lingB, an aarthen hnja, one 
consistioE of a jewel, or one mad* of batter, or one of gold, silver or copper, ac ooe 
which represents life, ie drawn as it were from the heart.*' We need not, however, 

enter mlo Uiia othtr datails* 


It is interesting to observe that tho main philosophical tenets of the Lingay^ 
centre round the cult of ibe Lihga* Besides, the small images of Oiis emblem carved 
in ivory, gold or crystal are often warn as oroaments about the neck. The pious use 
them in prayers and often have them buried with them. The devotees of Siva have it 
written on their forebrads in the form of a perpeDdicnlaf mark. The matem^ emblem 
is likewise a religious type; and the vrarshippers of V'^u represent it on their forebad 
by a borissonial mark, with three short perpendicular lines.* 


Vortcfies of Uhgft 


The various Agama*. Puraijas, and other allied works give devils regardiiig 
the difTereui kinds of Lidgas, and also describe how they should be installed. We 
have decided to give a brief survey of the same.* 

(l) Cata-liiigi*s — f>1a or Jaiigama lingas include those made of earth, met^s, 
precious stous, wood, stone, or those made for the occaaioo 

(a) The Mrnmaya (Softh) fiVigiM may he made of baked or unbaked clay, 

Ih) Lohafa and iht Ratmxia fiVigna—The metal used for preparing tbe lihga 
consists of eight kinds: gold, silver, copper, bell-metal, iron, lead, brass and 
tin. The Ratnaja liiigas are prepared out of pearls, coral, cal's eye 
(Vaidurya), quartz crystal, topa* emciaJd and blue stones. 

(e) DSruja or wood LiHgtrs-are made of timber of ibe Madhuka, 

I^iiikara, Manduka. Tindoka. Arjuoa, Pippal, and Udumbara treea. 'pe 

iUmika Agama adds some mote names e, g. Khadira, Candana, Sila, 
Biiva, Badari, and Devadam, 

(4)' Sffifnjrt'h'ifi** tatone) probably include also Cala-lihgas* Th^ are worn 
by the Jangamag, Lihgavants or Lingayats- 
(el (Biomentary^They may be made of saikata (sand), uncooked 

; Hce.' cooked rice, riv«-;.ido clay, oow duog, butter, rodiaksa seeds, sandal 

paste, Kiirca giasr. flowers, joggery and floor, 

(2) Th* Acain nr SfhSvfrs hwguf—Tbe varioua works differ in regard to the 

^ enumeration of the Mala-liimi’ 


i^:.Hir!ifnnnSnmoSdn, Ch. 18; Opperl, «f., pp. 382 ff- 

wraiinmo and Wake, Synttol p, 19. 

3 C(. R«, »! fce«o*«^ky. Vol. II, i* pp. 76 I, 
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T'Af SHprMbk^idagiimti cIsssLE^ tbfm uoda ninelH^bJ^ » Thi 

Pttrva (Piico^i^X Daiveia z ib^ — 

Ga^patyAp Asura# Sura; the Uiiamadktima^ Ai^ ^ ; |he 

Madhyarnkdkamaf and the Ba^a^lihgas. 

(^) The detaUs m kipds: ^aiv«« P?f«rfl,ta, {Cilinmichg^ 

Bbairavai and a ^rlely vhicb ia oot tneatioiaed* 

[o] The «i»artieraies only four Iriodi: Daivibti Ai^«ka, 

apd the M^ng^adirngaM^ 

(d) Tbe Klmika^ftEna describes £ix tdods s Si^yainbihQva, DaiTjlrai. Amka 
Ga^apatya* MaeuGa ajki Bapa-lihgttSi. 

liintreveTp we ehail briefly dwcribe the wiotu types below. 

(1) The aecordmg lo the Eamikafama is one which rose 

up end came into eitiauace by itself and bad existed from time immemiariil. 

(2) The Daivikadiijgitff ac^^ediog to Jlfdkyfagomdt are to bi koowii hy their 
cbaiacteristlc shapes^ Id factp they may be of the shape of a iaiyia or 
tesembiB a paur of hands held in the Anjali pose; they may have a Faugh 
exterior with elevations nod depresaioiis^ deep hoiJowfl and scan resembliDg 

tam^a (chi&c^} and (trident). The Daivikadiiifias do not the 

Brahma or Piriva-tuira§* 

(}) The are beUwed to have been set by Gaoafi* They are of Ihe 

shape of the froita ol cucumber^ cttroD» wood-apple or palm. 

(f) The Jr^O”fi«gflr are Mt upani worghippsl by Tlsis. They are without 
Brahmaiutros, and are spheriodii^ ia shape, with the top portion less 
broad than the lower port ion like an iinhuslfa] cocoa^ot fmiL 

{S} The MUnu&adtHga^ ( cf- for varieties below ) are got op by hnmao hands. 
They are made of three parts &g. of Brahma, Vi^a and Eodrnbfaiaas 
respectively- On ibe Radrabhaga are carved certain liseg called 
Bnibmasuttaa. The tops (Sirovartana) are fashioned in a mitnber of forms^ 

(5) The Sflswdelf tff-lingas-are ckssed as Utlama, Madbymia. and Adhama. 

(7) The Sffwa-iamfl It^ form the secoiwi class of ft1iEM-Jihf» Tbay sub 
also called aa Snrvatobbadra (cf. MiyAmata and the Kamibafam}. 

(B> The Vardkam^na or the Sureifhya lingag. In this the propontion of the 
three parts (bbiga) le rather difl^erent. 

(9> Wenrei not d^ribe tbeoLhetft e,g. Svabhi^ or Anidhya or Adbya in 
detail 

The &i^ of the Lingaa varies aocotdh^ as they bales^ to 
tWj Si» aoy of Ibe three types oi Ike abrinea e.f. D*mida, VeMre, and the 
Ndgara (cf- 5 above]+ 

Lia«u ktid ttwir divisJou; AntoDg the Miira^liogM *n iadad«4 Bve 
Tk- '^etiE, lamely tile Ai«oiiajeiaa.ljo,fc the Seheea-lrngii. 

the Dhara lihga, (be aaivestia-ItDge, and the Sure^ya.JJngB. 

The carviog ea (be Astoiarn'eata or S ’lb aereOiniM It Amm> i-t p (be Pejibbigii 
The Dbua.lmgas «e liagu paj«*ig. tae •«wmd it wrtkaiWbted fwou 
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rBDgli)^ fiDHi fivd to sist^y-foui ID nonibw. It should bo notdd Lu this coDOKtion ttiftt 
tb« Mukbalingaa AfB distinguish'd liORi tbeotbur Lingas ia that the; bai one or 

more bomaa faces sculptured on them. 

Th 4 Pkhas 

Ai GopinaUia* Rue observe,* ibe Pithae are Dunied sceordiug to the Bumber 
and form of flw «fferein kinds of motiMtogs*sncb ** Biwdmintfi*. Mabaiabtija-pitha, 
^likarB'pitha, Vikara-pitha, Mahavaira*pltha. Saumyaka-pitha. ^iMmya-pitba, 
Caodra-pitha, aud Vajra-iMtha. The various items ol ibe mouldings are known as 
Upioa, Jagali* Kamiida, Padma, Kampa, Kaptha, Paitdta, Nimnaand Ghfta-vav' 

The Materiate 

U iesaid that 'tba Lidga should be made ontof Pantttid or the male stone, 
while the Pi^iV-. iV Ftdia ol StiuUaor feisale stoee. 

k alaa be ohitfved Mnit the Ungas ■» d diffamt types i Biamukha- 

Iwtfs, Ci^iirmMt»«rt#t (conaisiuw ol (be four faces ol Brabra^ Vimo, bUbeMtamt 
Snpfa nipectiwIyX ftncarmukhadinBa, Asfls'imklia^lniga, and otbeia 


i 


|» GopCdeiha Hew* S tf* T., tHrt* IT« t-, pp* nr 



CHAPTER VI 
AMMA'SAKTl 

Hiticrical DtuaopMeat-St>tnt Atpecta 0 / Amma-littkii^Sprtad of 
^iHim-Grama-devataM-^akta Stctt and Devotet$—pHgirt of 
^aktiim-^Tite Tatdrat~^akta Pbilo$oth3 atid Yo&a—SaktiatH in 
Bental. 

1. mSTORlCAl. DEVEIjOPMENT 

Ifl (wry-—w Period—Thfl ^gi^cdi-^Tbe AlliWviFftdl—Ttfr 
Xt&njwd Liter lUenWre—Txmll UtKlWre. 

(ti) Intr^uciory 

The history of the Mother Goddess Amcoa, the Supreme Cre&trliE of the 
uoiverset is m flbiorbiflg iotetest. Woodroffe rightly observes: 

Itttredaciory *\Vhep we threw ouf miisds buck dpoo the history of this worship 
we aoe stretchiof awfty loto the reimate and fading past the figure of the mighty 
Mother of Nature, most madeal aiiioogst the aodeats; the Adya-^akti, theDush^ 
Divinity, many-breasted, crowned with towersp whose veil ts never liftedi 1sis« 
*tbe one who Is all that has beeni is atid wiU bet* Hathor, Cybele, the 

cow-Mother Goddess Ida^ Tripura^ttodatii the Ionic Mother, Tef the spouse of Shu 
by whore he effects the birth of aU thinfs. Aphrodite^ Astarte in whose groves 
the BaaLire were sett Babylonian Myiitta, Buddhist Tar^ the Me^ctc:^ Isbi Helleniq 
the coosecraiedi the free and pure, African Sdetnbot who like Pityaxi roaoied 
the Mouatains, Roman Judd, Egyptian Bast^the flaming mistress of Life, of Thought a 
of Lovei whcH festivfd was celehiated with wanton joy^ the Assyrian Mother Saccotb 
Benotb, Hot them Praia, Mula*ptaktti| S«mele» Maya, Ishtaxt Saitlc Neith^ Mother of 
the Gods, eterinl deepest ground ol all thiagSt Kunddi, Guhya-maba-bhalravl aod all 
theresL* ^ 

The worship of the Mother Goddess Amma, who Se the Eame as the SttmOp 
rian Area* comes from a remote antiquity^ While comparing the statuettes of the Mother 
Goddess found in the Indus Valley region, with those of Western Asia, Marshall makes 
an emphatic remark i 'Eveni however^ withonc the uoaEogy of these images from Western 
Asia, there would be a strong presnoiption in favour of the examples from hfohenjo^ 
Daro, Harappa, and Baluchistan being efOgles of the great Mother Goddess or of cue 
or other of her local maoifestactocQ. For, re no couuiry in the world h^s the worship of 
the Divine Mother been from time ImFnemorial so deep-rooted and ubiquitous as is 
IndiAp Her shtines are found in every town and hamlet throughout the length mi 
breadth of the land*^* 

One can very maily see through the Vedic and post-Vedic literature the 
gradual developmoitof the cult of Amml in Indta» It has been described that she 
was the Goddess ol the BaTbaras, Pulindasi ^aharaSj Kirataa and other wild tribes^ 
Even so sbs commanded respect and adoration ftom the higher classes indudiiaf the 
nd>les and kings. 


l. Woodrode. Sfft* end I, p. 12|, 

2 MinbiH, Mahjntju-Dnro and ih$ IndaM CiViiEteefi'cii, t.pp, 50-^7, 
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Besides tbs various references io the Epics, tbe Pumras, tbs Artbasastm of 
Kautilya, which tneatiops Iba installation of the Goddess Madiri,*^ and other woibs, 
the arcli»itQgical evidence also throws liftht on the early prevalence of this cult 
throughout India. The eicavetions at Lauriya*DandaDBarh have yielded amongst 
other objects a sniall repouse gold plaque baring the figure of a nude female, which 
Coomaraswamy erroneously calls as the Earth Goddess of the Bonal Hymn.• A seated 
figure in the saioe early style, with au icscription designating it, or rather her, as a 
Yaksf is in at Mathura under the name of ManasA Devi.■ Further ihere is a 
considerable group of Mauryau and ^u6ga lerra-collas (belonging to the fifth up to 
the first Cen. A.D.) of which eiamples are found in different sites eatendjog from 
PAjalipotra to TaxUa «. g. Pataliputra, Kosam, Saiiki^a, B«rab, Taxlla, Bhita, 
Nagari. and Mathura. These moulded plaques and modelled beads and busts 
represent in most cases a standing female divinity, with very elaborate coiffure, dressed 
in a tunic or nude to the waist, and with a dhoti ot ihM of diaphanous muslin, 
£>espUe tiie garment, espeeiat care is taken to reveal the mount of Venus in apparent 
nudity, a tendency almost equally characteristic of the stone sculpture in the 
bungs’, Andhra and Knshana periods. Other plaques represent male and female 
couples like the Milhuna and Uma-Mahtsvaia groups of later art. Besides, nntnerous 
representations of Yaksisand Vrt^ are found at Bharhut, Bodhagayi, Siflcr, 
Elura. Pa^ mi and other centres (d, under Jfmor Gods} The biat of tbe illustrations 
occur on the cdns of tbe Knsham period. One of the coins of Huvishka contains 
two figures, one male and the other female, standing facing eac^h other, with a Kusbana 
monogram between them, tbe former being described as Bbavesa (Owo) aod the latter 
as Nana, ibe latter of which seems to be the same as Uma as the fignre ia to be found 
ou an unique coin of the same KushSna ruler where tbe Goddess was correctly desctb 
bed aa Uma (O M M 0} by the die-cutter.* The repressnrations of the Mother God¬ 
dess are also to be found on the eoioa of Bhadraghosa (fl,g. Bhadiu}, and the Kunindas 
(probably Lakami). Farther the Dntga temple at Aibole and the octagonal Mandes- 
vari temple new Bhahua in tbe Shahsbad District* (probably built during the reign of 
King Har») show the early pie valence of the Mother cult in lodia. 

The main legend which throws light on the wide prevalence of the cult during 
tbe Puranic times is as follows* ; 

“ After the death of SalT, ^iva, overcome by grief and remorse, wandered sboot 
the world carrying his wife's dead body on bis head as a penance. The other gods 
were afraid lest ^iva should by this means obtain excessive power i so Vi^u pursued 
him and with the successive blows of Ms discos cut the body to bits. !i fell to earth 


1. 

2 . 

-t. 

e. 


ShMi* Sxitrl, AFihui2ttra (OMil. pSO. H *ld that, ‘to tbe centre of ibe citt, the 
apwtiaenljiql Apuiilw. Aprmlihsta. VaijaTMto, Sl«. Vatiiniv.w. And, mU 

Ibe abode of the Coddm Ifaidlta. ibell be cJade’. 

Cow«aaw«»y.H.fXA..p.lO. 3 . Ibi4. 

rf Banariaa. J3«v«/oAniriit o/ Hindu ieoi*ogTi$phr, p. U9; Rapwa, /./t.A.S., isvr, 

3. .S M •« , 1923-24, p.2J, 

piyoe, Th* S3W«. p. 71 ef. aUO P; ddb, 13 J SwAmSWir P- 

Adh, 44. Cf. Apptndix. 
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wbkb pUgrtnueec ata mitde.” Eveottiaitly ttit foUowiof R'lno^ aihor ptvces are 
tnMtiOaed m tiu List: Kanugtri, Kiitgla!:, Jvilunukhi, id tbn Puinab, in 

Ofissa, at Manat GiTiii.r (m tao Botnbuy PresideDcy}i Kang^ia, (JjpuOt cj^iitat at 
MalvB, Ka 9 or BenarEB, and olber centres. Futiiki tint exisienca aF lita cult ctf tin 
Granta-devatif ta almoat nil tiie vtHaffei nod towns in India skeady shows ttw itToac 
hotd of Saktisen on the minds ol lodtans. 

DurtOfi the Jater period a separate cult of the Mother Goddess which is more 
properly known as came into rogue. According to ^^ktism God is the 

Supreme Mother. As Mcniu Williams obi.erves> it is a'duality in unity," the undei^ 
lying principle being *a sexual dualism In her supreme form ^akti is identified as 
MabftdevT, consort of ^iva, with whose worship Siktism became inextricably bnuad 
up i yet she herself was conceived of :as the creator of ^iva and supedrior to 
him, just as her tesser emanattons, the ^klis of Brahma^ Visnu and the rest 
of the gods, were superior to their own male couater-parts; and, just as ^iva 
combined is himself the powers of all other gods .%od in the eyes of his later votaries 
became the Supreme God rMahadeval so did bis (rmaie counterpart became (ha 
Supreme Goddess in the ^Ikta pantheon, reftecttng in her own peisonality all female 
manifetlations of the other divinity. Immediattly after she was raised to this supreme 
position she assumed the (uleof the creator, preserver and destroyer of the universe. 
In fact we see this 'Dusk Divinity* of India in her different capacities t the Adya-^okli 
and MaM-^kti, or Supreme Power nf many names-as Jagadamba, Mnther of ifre 
World, which is lb a play nf Her who is named Lalit^ Mahatripura-auadari, Mafia , 
kundolint, Maha-valstairi, ihe Saphire-Dev? who supports the world, Mahimr, who 
dissolves it, Gqhya'MabaiSvt, The Hrinr, the Mabarajni, the Great Qiinn, aad aJt the 
rest. * She becomes the mysieriaus force behind oil the universe, and the arcT:<sorcere 59 , 
giver of supernatural powers and magical faculties. ' 

Thongh echolais like William Ward, the Abb£ Dubois, H. H. Wilson, Mooler 
Williams, Barth, WilKam Cruoke, and others have expressed their views on 
rather in ftrong term*, namely, as iodicaring obscemty, bestiality, pims proftigacy, etnc., 
Eltll ^aktism even as an experiment has achieved a good deal in the geld of religion, 

Marshall pointed oot that lemala slamettes akiu to those from the Indoa Vall^ 
and Balnchistan have been found in krge numbers and over a wide range of oauniries 
between Persia and the .^gean, noiahly in Elam, MKopotamia, Transcospia, Asia 
Minor, Syria and Palestine, Cypres. Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt. He 
further points out the ekes resemblances between these in the follo<viDg terms: *Their 
central figure is a mother or Nature Goddess, who. out of her own beina, creates her 
partner God, just as the ludian Mother Goddess creates ^iva, and then in uaion wilb 
him becomes the Moiber of all in gags . Lika the Mohidevi of the ink taa^ she is at 
once benefieeni and [naliguant, averter of evds but herself a dread powur: ruler ol 

1. MonUi' Willixtui, 0i-aftj,t.iiuiiv{ on,} Hinduism, p. UO. 

i Bwta TAeA«iIg/Diiv ry India . p. soo, 

3. MMStw't. SfaftA,>9-£lan> nrrf tJke Indus CMIisaiioH, t, p. 51, 

4. \Voo4[io£fe^ 0^., p, 5^3, 

3. MonJer WlUlimi, pp, 185-6; Brnh, «*., pp. 
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pasaloDS mod a|ipBtiu$, iJTd miatresi of magic md sivceries; and be? titiial 9 $ 
chaiactBCMd by sejiwU promi$cuiiy aod sLcriBc^ of a sp^oallf EaiigDioary 
charac4£c.' ^ 

(b) r/iff ProiO'/rtdfffW FcnW 


Thft various is^cffptiQias and clay statuette^ of the Mother Goddass fouad in 
Mobeojo Daro aod Harappa threw ligbt □□ the early bisiory of Amoiat the Supreme 
Creauix ef the Duiverse+ la fact they have made it possible to trace the orlgm el the 
Mother Goddess to that early period, lu the absence of any efforts towards the decl- 
phermcnt of the iDscriptlons theoi Sir John Marshall nmde an emphitlG statement^ for 


instance, "Nowp of ^iktism there is no direct evidence at Moheojo Doro and Harappa- 
Let me be clear oo that po^t. What evidence there ie, is merely suggestive.'* But 
tbfi ioiorlptioaal e^'ideoce really points oat that Amma had attained a very bitfh position 
by tba eida of ^iva. 

The pTQtO'IndiaD inacripiioas pclnt out that Ammi was one of the three Great 
Gods who foreiicd iho Divine Triad* !n prehistoric Sumer the 
names of the three Gods were An, EnlU and Ama. Evidently 
were the same as the three Gods of India: ^ivot Murngan, 
and Amma. The expresston Amma connoLed the Mother Goddess in the proio-lndiaii 
times* 


laicfiptional 

Evid4ac4 


In the inscriptions the name of the Mother Goddess is found ammiE the con- 
steUatioas of the Zodiac- She was afterwards called Virgin i^. 'Kanyi./" 

In one of the mscriptlons Ammi is styled Miuakannu* which is also the 
name of the Goddess of Madma e. g Minah^ ’ rather a halE-Saoskriti^ed form of the 
above^MIa (DravidiaD )-alcsi (eya :== Sanskrit)^ Another inscriptim speaks of the 
* Joined life of the united three Great Gods/* Soma of the insciiptions speak of Amman^ 
which is the same ns the later ardha-ninsvsra, 

ArthMmloficai Marshall has given all the archsgolotical details of the various 

Evidme statuettes found on the Indus Valley sites. 


There no a Urge nEimber of femaln figarinea of terra^ootta* found both at 
Moheojo Daro and HorappOt which are paralleled by kindred sxomplej from the 
neighbonriog country of Baluchistan^ There are also othotB like the waman kneading 
dmigh or tulding; a dish of cakes in her arms^ which are gappq$ed to be probably merely 
toy^ wiihcHii any religious measing: and others^ like those with children in tboir arms 
tPL XCVi jOL Of in a stats of pregnancy which seem to be ex*veto offerings, perhaps 
wirii a magical sigruheance^ lor the purpose of procuring offspring.* 

The Bfnritwa are gefaernlly portrayed in the form of a itanditig and almost nads 
female, vAring a bond or girdle about her loins with elabmate bead-^dre^ and collar, 
and occasionally with ocnaineDial cheek cents and a Inna necklace, wearing eaT-orna- 
Bpenta wfifofa like the form of flhdMike cups suspended by bands on either side of the 
hold, while the head-dices above is more or less crcecent-shaped.* 

1, ManluJI. 0 ^ h p- 58. 3- 9itcr^h op, VW. I, p. ST. 

S, Hni. 'The IteJigfeo of thn Mobnjb Dam Psepte eccndhig to laiciiptldas/ J, £/. 

VXqJ, 4. Manh^h 4lf. O., No. 118. 3. MtntiaEl, U. D , fio, 30S». 

e, a. R. E., X, 242. 7* Marihill* op. fiil„ I, p. 49. 
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tun VHATYA SYSTEifS OF mUQtOH 


Sir John Marshall ob^rvo that the cwU of ^tbe earth or Mother Goddess h 
evidenced by nn obloo^ sealing frocn Hampri^ (PI. Xllli 12)| m which a nnda female 
figure is depicted upside down with apart and with a pbnt issuing from her 
womb-* Butj 13 we have observed in the previooe chapter the representalioo Is not 
the 6gure of any woman but of ^iva depicted os a Fertility God^ Socondlyf in the 
right apper corner of a square seal of "a unique >'ariety‘ found st Mohenjo Dam, there 
13 the stylized represenlatton of a Pippal tree iu the ceotre of which is a fiffure which is 
described by Marshall as the female spirit of the tr«» ^ But Fathcf Hems ofaservei 
that this is the figura of ^ivw and not of the fenoalt spirit of the tree Marshall 
would have it^ * 


The fact of the discovery of the ring-stones in the proto^odiao sites is of 
unique importance. The inscriptions speak of ibe ideotificalioii 
of ^iva and the Liuga. It is oot improbabte that the Mother 
Goddess must have been identified with the Yooi or ibe female 
counter-part as the productive power of the universe. 

(c) Affimd in ike Vedic Period 


AmtdA nD|- 
mlaamm 


No direct refarence is mods in connectioa with the Mother Goddess in the 
F^tda. Some scholars have laid emphasis on the early occur. 

R,v.dB rence of U^as;, Pflhivi, Aditi, Vak| Patamdhi, Dhlsao^ Ratii, 
Sarasvatt, Ita, Bharad, etc., and have attributed the developrneDl of ^ktism to 
these. But the does not refer to aoy exclusive cult of ^akti, so that It coold 

have acted as the origio of the later all-pervading uaiore of the Mother Goddess. 

As ve have observed before, the bKinuiugs of the early history of Ammi can 
be traced to the proto-Indian period, lo fact, if our atatemcDt regaidiag the civj. 
lizatioo of the Valukas be held as correct, theo that should help ua in proving that the 
tUkti cult must have brat developed in a later period iu the lacd of the Vabtlos alooe. 
The Rgveda uses the expression Ambaka in conaection with Rudra, Bat that 
has hardiy any connectioD with the Mother Goddess Amma. There 1$, however, an 
indirect reJereocc made to the Moiber Goddess in the ^ivtda. While discussing the 
problem of Siva it has been observed by us that the staiua most probably r^ere to the 
Divine Triad of the Mobenjo Dara period. The pertinent point under consideration is 
that the‘female (Mother Goddess! is said to be joying and triumphiag in arts of 
the tnaaic.' * It is worth noting that the noid Maya is used for the eapreasion 'arts 
ot magic,’ The word Maya is used in connsettou witb the Asura (eg. Asuia Moya) in 
the RgvAfo. The Asnias meutioued in the were dearly pnoto-Indians. The 

prople of India originally were the possessors of the art of witchcraft and magic as 
evBu the Atharoavedn would show,ai]d eveatualJy it must have been one of thar notions 
that they owed it to the Moiha Goddess. Further, ibe word Maya is used in the sense 
of Ijlution by Sankara, and h also becomes the brunt of the philosophicaJ t Ba r h ing e of 
the where it is considered as a real entity. Thus according to the 


1, MenluJl. op, vii,, I.p. 64. 

Hem, ’The Flaiite RBpreH&tatiee el Cod snaagit the Proto-lniUEBi*, genfeiei 
ContmerwprwIiOn Volume, pp. 229-50. 

5, Rgeede, VH. 104.24.; ef. aoder the Vrutyat fChapter II,p.2ll. 
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won] Maja {an impure ftirtn of ^ti) is used in regard to tb« universe Usalf> Tbe 
great FSaupataaiya Svetuvatara destgoaies Rudra*Siva as rndjitii. If (Ms be sOi 
ttiMi wa can very easily onderataod bow the 'Stri' or woman, possessing Mays as 
described ia the above lines, must bave belonged to the cult of tbe Asuras or ptotO' 
lodians. 

The AfAaripatMdo throws light on this problam- In Book XV, while describing 
AtbervavidA the various faactionlngs of the EkavratTa, it is described : OF 
him in the eastern quarter, ^taddha is the PitMscnfr of harlot; Mitta is the 
Magadha....** 

The Pumscajr referred to here must be tbe same as Anuna of the proto-Indian 
period That the Pomscali belonged to the cult ol the oou-AryBoe is dearly proved 
by the fact that she is also included in the list of victims at the Furosanudha iothe 
YajuTveda.* Dr. D. R< Bhandarhar, while describing the node inoges ol the Mother 
Goddes on tbe Mohenjo Daio si tes, ea presses that the various Ggntines obtaining on 
the proto-Indian sites happened to bo those of the Pnriiscair. ^He says, 'Can there 
be any doubt that they represent the Pmhkall associated with Ebavritya V" Then 
why such a word as PurhacBli meaning * a harlot' is used in this coaoectiaD i This 
may be either on account of the sheer ^norance of the Aryans regarding the exact 
relationship betweeo ^tva and Am ml of the proto-Indians, or perhaps it is due to 
their feeling of total detesiatioa of the cult of the Mother Goddess- 

The Vl/dscriseyi Samftita for the first time reveals the ttsi character d Amma. 

She appmrs in Tryamiaka Ho»ta where ofiierings are made to bet 
coajoimly with her brother and husband Rudra so that they may 
□ot slay the sacrificer and his family. Tbe contttits of the 
Tryamboka Honia may be summarised as follows t The sacrificer bakes in the sacrificial 
fire as many cakes as there are members in his family; removes them all into a dish, 
and taking a fire-brand from tbe sacrificial fire, he carries them aside towards the north. 
He keeps one of the cakes aside, and ofiers the rest an talasa leaves at the cross-roads, 
cutting out a bit from »cb of them. He then buries the additional cake representing 
Rudra’s favourite animal, the mole, in an ant-hill, in order to free bis cattle From tua 
ftam, Then he the bits of cake, and returns to the sacrificial fire, excepting 

the satisfied God to make bitn rich and pirsperons, and invokes his blessing on 
bis own family and cattle: The members of the sacrificer'a family as well as 
nomarried fills walk thrice round tbe sacrificial fire, the former begging God 
Tryambaka to free tbem from death and not from immoitality, and tbe latter to bestow 
busbonds on them. Finally, the sacrificer takes tbe bits of cake collected from the 
oSeringa at the cross-roads, and having packed them into two net-work baskets (one 
for Rndia and the other for Ambika), ties them to the two ends of a bamboo staff or 
the beam of a balance to show probably the equality of the two deities, ao^goea out 
towards the north until he meets a tree or an ant-hill, and fastens them thcre-on. He 
then rsquHts Rudra to depart to hia own country and returns homo again.’ * 

1, Cf* CSupler 11 p tmdt VritjU. 

2^ YajmargSji Samhit^w XX3C|, 8+ 

1, Bhvldikr]iAr, Som* AMputM Indimn 

4, Cf. S^tafaiha cf, pp. ACrSl, 
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The above ts impoclaBi horn various points of view. Tht ftKpW^uqii 

Tr^ambaka^ which mAos law on *lhT»tye6\ i» ol v«y obscuH'ti oriftid The 
^gvtda uses the wmd in conoeclioD with Rudra.^ U is fuithef used id the 

iht SiitapaJha BrahmatiO,* The Rgi?eda discribce ; ^TrjiiiDb&ki. 
we worship, sweet augmedtor of prosperity/ The exact passage ta the Vajatamyi 
Sa»Mtd rucks as; "Tfaia is thy poriioti, Rudfia, gmcloualy accept it togeclier with thy 
sjstex Ainbika: Svilia 1 This Is iby portloa; tby victim is mouses We have satisfied 
Rudra; we have satisfied the God Tiyambalca/" The daiapaika Br^hmana*^ intefpretg 
the above pa^^e asr ''Ambikip iudeed^is the dume of his sister t aod this share beku^ 
to him alodg with her x sides this share belongs to him with a Strl or leiuaLet he le 
called Tn^mbaka.^ The word has been varionsly iai«rpr«ted by diS'ereot setui]sus> 
Sayana, wbila oommeoltDg on the passage of the Tryamf>aka Hornet p&ys that, ’it is 
said that we ot!er sacrifice to the father and mother of the three gods Brahma, Vi^u 
and ^iva.' Roth interprets the expressJon as tneaDing 'having three wives or sistsrt,'^ 
Max Mailer* and Macdoeell* interpret it as 'having three wives or sisters.’ Keith 
opines that the expreasian may mtan 'baviog three sisiers or motbers/* Bhacdaihai 
tnlerprets the word as'(the God) bora of three mothers.’* He alto ideotifies these 
Ambas with the Mother Goddess of the proto-Icdiao period. It must be apecificelly 
meDtioced that the Rgvedic expressioo Tiyamboha must be distiDi^utshed from tba one 
that ocenrs £□ the later documents. The proper rendering c£ the word Tryambaka 
leads us to the meaning ‘one (born) of three molbers.' ThereJore this seems to refer to 
the excluhve cult of the Ritueda. Bat later on the Brahman poets maHt. the bet of 
thetr efforts towards caostog ao amafg^mitioa o( the two Gods Kodia and ^va. Thus 
the present passage dearly brioga out the original nature and relatjooship of ^va aod 
Amma. The passage in the yajurredfr calls Ambiha as the sister of Eudra. This 
iwobabij throws light on the brother aod sister fonij of marriage wbicb was originalty 
so prevalent amongst the Viatyss. The Saiapatha Brahmana elucidates: 'We 
worship Tryambaka, the ftagiani bestowerol the hasbands. Husbands doobtless are 
the SQppmt of wtR»en.** 

VVe know of one instance in the Mahabhifata, namely, that Ruluainl at U» 
time of her marriage first went to and paid respects to Oiugi. Tba custom is 
pievaienl even now. Thus the early traces of thU ootioD seem to bavs been reemded 
In the above stanza. Venkaiarananayya has tightly discussed the poinu H« says, 
'The amtiarried girls were eeiolued to invoke Rudia coujc^tly with Ambika to grant 
them hnsbands. The interpreUtion of Tryambaka as Striyamhaka in tbs 
and the lovocatjaa addressed to the piir Ritdra and Ambika, by Dtunarried girl, (q, 
bu!.bands. strongly suggest that Endra and Ambika, were related to «»-ii other sot onfy 

1. Agveea, VII, 12. 

2. Ill, X. 

S. Sero^wtAa ll^g. 2V. 

A, Ftotk ud BdbtliDgfc, ^iM4nt-irertor&tteA. lll,iip.4;6^, 

5, Max Mailer, Vedis Hymns, II, (S B.E. xaxUbpJgf, 

di, MiKdoBHU. Vedic StflkoUgf, p.Tl, 

7. JCrith, ntiigioH amt Pkifenojthj of ths Vsda. 1, p.t43. 

B, OR. Bbtoduhar, Sams AspmM of A misMt Indian. CbI#u n, p,4J. 

9. RvMkeMae, 2,0.2,14. 
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wa bnthat and fiifitsr but alu as basband and wife*^ We, however, accept tbfe siai*' 
fflymi with am f«ervatioo, namely, that the telationthip bclwrsoa btva and Atmna W» 
not that of a btotber and sister. This ms eveDiiially aa loterpteiaiioo clearly super- 
uapwiid by Uia A-ryaiu^ 

It is not till the period of the Aranyakas and the Upaoisads that Wo are abk 
to trace the impottaitte attached by the Aryana to the Moihtar 
A jMyfa. l eJ Goddess. Darinf rt»ts period, effmtt wne made towards the 
Aiyaniation of tbe varioos e'ods and ijoddes®* (»i®LBaUy betonC' 
ins to the VrStya pamheoo. Payne ri^tly observes that, there are hinU of a 
devulopiog interest in female deities. Each of the great gok has his female coooter* 
parL To Vis^u there correfipood^ VaiMavl or Laksmi; to Brahma, Brahmapi nfid 
SarapvatT ; to Karttikoya. Gtjd of War, Kinilkeya, to Indra IcdranT. To Varna YstiaT, 
to Vaiaha Vaiahi, and to^iva Devi or Xfam.”* If weeccept lhi> remark with.bowever, 
a roearration. namely, that ^vn was already closely related to Amma tight from the 
begimting, ibeo we may he able to find out how all else Is a mi, r imiarion on behalf of 
the AtyaiB. Thoa if Siva bad his spouSr, all the other Aryan godfi also must have Due 

«acb. 

Further, various Aryan names were introduced in the cult of the Motbec 
Goddess. The words Kaiaia. KmAlanena. Kaiyiiyant, etc, fully indicate this. 

In the Taittinya Arattyaka Eudra is calhd the husband of Amb'ki or 
Uma.* The text fnnheT gives tbe tuber names of the gqddrss, nsmely, Dorga, 
latyayani. Kaiati, Vara di, Kenyanmiri, Sarravatta, Ccbandsram Mita, Vedematn 
and &fE 5 vatI.* The exact reference to OurgE is nude as Tanno Durgi^ pracodayal, 
thus indicating that Ibe ward Durga is a later Saoskiiiized form oF tne original Duigi. 
Thus we find in this text how the ATyantaetioo of the Mother Goddess is efiected by 
« riow process. Especially the expression Katyayioi,Siuesvatr. VaradS, Cchandasam 
TiKta. Veda-matS are ab^lolely of Brahoaoic origin. That, delibeiate effort towards 
fbe alnatiiaTiiation of tbe Vratya dedy inio the Aryan p^nihedo was being made, 
bacomre evidam from the exn'«5it»> Kan a ltti'*>ntt (one of which is a Dravidiao 

word), ttisreaily the'Virgin' Goddess that we find Aryai'izedh-Te. 

Weber expressed au idea that many of the names e.g Kill, K rali Ka-yiva-T, 
Uurga etc, am derived iiom the ‘fiie* cult or th^ iunciioniags o1 fir^ The explanation 
jiveu by him is of a startling uatore '’Moreoi-et*', Sa^s he. Kaivayam. Kaaya- 
komaif and Dorga are already well liDOwn lo us as nanie^ ol biva's consort: and 
indeed'they al! appear to carry us hack to iho fl.tne of fire. ttHroelhatas 
noards Kityayani this is somewhat difficult: though wh,m we , onstder the great 
lm|»rto 0 C« of the KEiya family io refereocn to :h- s*cnfic«l svsiem of the Brahmans. 
It **9 not seem very improbable that a pafucular kind of fire, which perlups waa 
tairoduced by otie of the Katyas, was called ajt« him, and that ihis uamn wns ihon 
nsociated with Ka'T.KaiilT. and DotgE, which are originally mem appellatims of firt. 


I. 

g. 

1 . 

4. 


---- t 

VwllftWW *~*™rT* lf«4ne.6^Oi0, p- 29. 

TSm 5Mf. pp. 

Toitriri,- AranyiJ**. X. I*. Tk« pai»se raei ei: 

kiranj^paiaye Ambitspatm* Umapaloy* tmmo mmA. 
tb$d„ Xi e/, akw Hmmidka Vpaidtad, I, a, 4. inc. 
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Kasyl-kanav) or ‘tte maidenlyis a very fitting epithet of the holy, pate, sacrificial 
flatne; and even at the time of the Peripiue t'j. of Pliny, we find her worship 
extended to (be southern most point of India, to the Cape which was then, as now, 
called after bur Cape Comorin ; but does it not appear that she was then no longer 
worshipped as the sacrificial flame, but as (be wife of Siva himself (whose name 
NUakantbal Lassen (lod.. Ant- L 194) finds rendered in the Periplus?" In 
like mmiper be discusses the question of Durga also- However, the data that has 
become available to os eow does not allow us to postulate the theory of tbo priority 
ol tbe colt of Agni to that of the Mother Goddess, 

Even much more iotereeting is the story detailed in the Ketut or tbe Talava- 
JtSra Upanisad. The story runs as follows 

"On one occasioB Brahma gained avid ory far tbe gods. As, however, they 
were disposed to ascribe the credit of tbe success to themselves, BrahmA appeared for 
the porpose ol disabusing them of their mistake. The gods did not know him, and 
commissioned first Agni, and then Vlyti, to a&ceitain what this apparition was. 
When in nnswer to Brahma’s inquiry, the two gods represented themselves, the one 
as having the power to bum, and the other as able to blow away, respectively, a 
blade of grass ; but they were unable to do this, and returned without ascertaining who 
he was. ludra was then commisskiaai 

"They then said to India: 'Meghavan, ascertain what this apparition i&' He 
replied.'so be it;' aod approached that being who vaabhnd from him. tn that sky 
he came to a woman who was very resplendent, Umi Haimavati. To her he said* 
‘what Is this apparition' ? She said, 'it is Biahqii. In this victory of Brahma, exalt* 
By this it was Brabina.*' 

Sankara commented on the word Utna as meaning ‘Vidya’ ox knowledge 
Say ana gave the same expianatioB while interpreting this word, as wei] ns Soma (Sa- 
Uma according to him). Weber points out: "This last passage U (be only one in the 
circle of the Vedk writings in which with the exception of that io the Hena 
VpatiUad, 1 have as yet directly met with tbe name Ums; for the expression 'Uma* 
Safaya' in the Kaiwlya UpanUad no longer belongs to the Vedic period; and further, 
though the commetttaries, io other places also explain 'Soma* by 'Umayi sabila*, 
accompanied by XJmA, such an interpretation is just as gronndless as to the texts 
commented on by Saynua, when the word signifies simply the Soma libntion-' * 
However, tbe real imporlance of the passage lies m the fact that Umi is described 
as Umi Haimavatl. Wo know that ^iva is called as a 'dweller in the white 
mountain,’ namely the Himalayas In the piotchindian period. Eventually, this is 
just one step furlher in the case of the Vedic Indians. It is only in the Upaoisadtc 
period, that they imbibed the teal notion of Arama as a goddess of the Himalayas, 
wherein is situated diva's KoilAsa. It is not indeed in the way Ui which Weber 
pointed it out, namely. "Again why is she called Haimavatl? Is it that the 
Btabmavidyi (£vioe knowledge} came originalty from the Haimavatl to tbe Aryans 
dwelling in Madbyadisa (the central region of Hindostan)? No. But an acconot of 

t, Xvia Secitool III and IV. 

2, Weber. Jmt. Stm, il, ISO, ff ;cf. slio Mvir, Q. g. r., IV, 
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the word Giriiitita, Girisiya, Giriiia, io which we recogoize ihe germ of the con- 
cnptioa of Sina'a dwelliog on Eailasa. He is the teiftpeii who rages in ihe moiirJ- 
taios , and bis wife thetefoie properly called PaTWiT. Haimavaii, ‘the mouniainesr,' ‘the 
daughter ol Himavaf At the aame time, it is out clear what we have tg nodeKtaad 
by his wife i and fuilher she is, perhaps, originally not bis wife, but his sister, for 
UmS and Ambilri is Rudia's sistsf." ^ And if one iso agree with the explacaiion, 
given by us above in regard to Haiinavai:, then the historical aspect of the probiera 
woald become still more clear and of an easy underslanding. In view ol this, is it 
possible that the exivessioo Cftoa b only an Aryan rendering of the origi^ Amma cf 
the proiD-IodiaDS? It is also worth noting how the influence of Erabma h brouglil la 
bear npoo the mind of the people through this passage- 


During the period of the MahSbharata many new names and aspects of the 
Mother Goddess are tntroduceii The cult of Krsoa is being 
Mehablurmte flowly introduced. It is also stated in the Viratoparvan 

that the Mother Goddess takes delight in spirituous liquor flesh and sacrificia] victims 
tcf. However, we shall just try to summarize the main resolts below. 

In the Parvan ia detailed the prayer of Arjuna to Duiga. He 

invokes, "Reverence be to SiddharHsenaDl (leader of the Siddbas), the nobler the dweller 
on Mandira, the Kumirl. Kill, Kaphll, Krana-pingaia. Qhadra-kAll, Mah&Ull, 
Candl. Canda; T&rinl (ddiveressj, Varavarninl tbeauliful-cokmred}. fortunate 
K4tyii*anr, Karili, Vijay^, Jay a. who bearest a peacock's tail for thy baoncr. adomsd 
with various jewels, armed with many spears, wielding swoid aod shield, younger 
sister of the chid of cowherds (Kpiiaai, eldest, born in the family of cowherds, Nanda, 
delighting always in Mahisa'S blood, KaustkT, wearing yellow garments, louiMaugh- 
iog, wolf-mouthed, deliverer in bntilei Um§, Sakambhail, 6veiS (white one}, Kr^i. 
(black oaej, destroyer of Kaijabba. Hiianyiksi. VirGplksJ, DhurotfiksI (goideo, 
distorted, dark-eyed). Veda sroli (tradition of the Veda). JA»vedBsr-.,{RevereBefi be 
to berl, who dwdlest continually near to (—?}t monntain-pncipices and sepulchres, 
moiber of Skamb. divine DurgS, dweller in wilderness; Svfthi, Svadhu, Kala, 
Klstbi (minute divbioOS of time), SaraSvalT, Sftvitri, Mother of the Vedas and the 
VedilntB. Thou goddess art praised with pure heart. By thy favour let me be 
even victorious in battle. In deserts, fears, difficulties, and in the preservation of 
thy devout servants, and in PitSla (nether-werid l thou nouslantly ahidesi; and 
cooqueret the DSnavas in battle, thou an Jarobhani (rtesuoyer). Mohmi, Mlyl. Hrl 
^fl, Sandhyi, the lumitious Sivitn, mother (Janani), Tusti, Posti, Dhrti. Dlpii (light), 
iucreaser of the mnoo, the power of the powerful battle, (all this) san by the Siddhss 

and Caranas.''* 

In the Virataparoan is given the address of Yudhisthira to DargS. pe 
pissago is equaliF important as the above and gives the following dnlails. Duiga is 
said to " have her perpetual abode on the Vindbya raontuains, and to delight in 
Bpritual liquor, flesh and sacrificial viclims-’'* 


I, Ibid, i, 183. 2. EAinwB Taroan, Adh. 23.; Muir, efi , Vol-IV, pp 432-3). 

3, Vitifa Parctm, 17B ff. Tha euct tiaeea U aa follo>a: ^ ^ _ 
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It it Timtik wlule csmp^xmg tlib with the oat in the I^lbhiajmin 

coosection with the s&calftd dtniotiee^ worshlpptd by the 

Tbt9« passages Arc u^mally dslfd in ihn third or fourth ceploiy A. D.^ 
But some suggest cyco a later period e^g, ibe seveotk or the eighth evotitry h* D.* 
Bnti if we bring to tntad nil nbaut the cult of the Vriiyas and ibeir dernon-gadrletA (as 
theaatbor of the would like to call her), then we can see how the 

begiooings of ^Aktism must be tm.'ed to m furlier period- 

The following passages from the JSf^*give a graphic descripHoa of 
KilL Wbea Asvntthanrti visited the camp of the Faudivas with Ibe iBteulion of 
destroying them, it is sftid, *Tbe war hors in the Pniidiava camp i^aw that embodiment 
BS representing Death-eight (Kall)i of black visagCp and having bloody mouth and 
bloody cryeSp vreariag crimson garlaods nod smeared with crimson uogueiitfi, c^d in a 
single piece of red cloth, with a noose In hand, and rEsanabliof an elderly Udy^ singing 
a dreidfal soog, and s^aodlog nrect before their ayes, and about to Ji^d away m«n and 
faorses and efepb^ats all bonud in A srrong rope. Sbe appeared to take away varioiu 
kinds of spirits, with dishevelled bair and bound togetber in a chord, as aJgo rnasj 
powerful car-warrlois divested of iheir weapons' 

Again, it is said that in the country gf ibe V&blkasp *a hgtribla demoness 
w&E worshipped in the populons lown ol Sakalapum, the capital of Madras. She is 
described as singiog algud a song of the following purpose, on the fouriecnlh night of 
the dark-half of every lunar month? "OlWhen shall 1 have the pleasure sgAia of 
giegiug (hearing) the songs of th«e VahOcas ? When shall I have a i^umptuous feast 
ol beef, pork, camel^s and ass^ flesh, as well as of mms and cocks with Gaudlya wine tn 
boot, in thd company of the stout and fair SakaJa women ? Unfucky* indeed, Is be 
who eats no such diinlies.'* This is apparently the description of Kill and her 
worshippers. The pissage Is imnoriapi from annth-^r point of view, namely, that it 
indtcaies the early origin cf the cult in a btkl which was cini:e ocoioi^ by the 
preto^ndiane. 

The fl!ffft5h/i5ra/a contales mssages about ihr cull ? f &kti. The ejtpfes!=ians 
like BhafialiugAp* Mabesvai! pmia* {crraimnof Maheiv^^fiJ. ihe Mi rkfis ( acd their 
descrintion Bhajjadeva,* all these occur lu the Mahabharisia. In ih- Smbha 
Parpa^ it is siatcd that Jata, a dfmonrss, i^ tnsml ed in every bouse lo keep away 
the demons, and that she is callwJ the Orkad^vsta^ Phu. all these insiancefi dsfly 
ahow ihat ihe &ku cnlt had alr^dy cauie mm v gu^: dutm^ the period of the Mdha- 
bharata^ 

Tb« Hariv^mka throws furi^^er light cm the subject* It is told h jw'Visnu 
Hjirinnu> desiroymg Karh-a w&Pt lo PiiAla and sought ibe 

”™ aidcf Nidtfl tupim (sleep m ihe form ol time), bow he further 
ssked her to take birth li ibe nmrb ctiud rji Vj idi, whtie hp would be boni as tbe 

i, CIJ.P 19 . 

Afixemdir^ Dnrgi.* Her Oil^ and Hiitcry/J lOOa, p, 555^ 

3. Mbh StTUplika ft^rtfan.^.l^J^. i /ir/d VUI, 4^, 

5. Amrniuwtna F ^ Adb. iS. 3, A, IbtU^ iS, 2l7. 

?* Sdtya P,, Adh. 47, Vt I i, Ait?ixmpdh*km P., Adh* 43* ll, 

SI. 11, J ff 
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eifbUi of DtvakT; how m. axchutge woold take placeand bow whea iho was throws 
ow the itiek sba would go Solo lha heaviniSi aad join Him is his ffterp thesne. It is also 
d^nbcd Ihcrwa that the Devi nauld Idli two denmiH^ samelT, Ssmbha and 
NiMDilbba and that sba would be wotshippod with animal sacrihca.^ 

roiiafrt^jKtno a address —Oo anoiber occssioD VaisampSysnft repeats a byma 
to Aryfi IDurga] which had twen "uttered by Rsw of old" h begins as^Hevercace 
be to Kaiiyanl and to Goddess Tribhuvaotivurr thus indicating the first firm step 
towards Aryaniziag the Goddess. Besides lepeating the names luentionad in Ariuoa’s 
address to Durga. she is called as the elder sister of Yama, and is said to have been 
worshipped by iba (savage tribes oil Savatas. Varvaras.and Pulindaa. It is worth 
Doting that she is also described as being fond of wine and fiesh (suift-mlihsapriyaj 
as the goddess of wine (SuiidevI), as being SarasvaiT to VdlmTki and Smpti in Dvai- 
pgyana, ’the science of Brahma, or the Veda ( Vidyan&m Bcahitiavidyi ) and as perva¬ 
ding the whole world. As Mhir poinis out, 'The ^object of this pas-age s ee n m to be to 
t n|<ii Duiga and her worship (the extensive prevalence of which could not be ignored 
by the Vaiswvas) under the protcctioo and patronage ol Visnti'-* 

Again in the same work, another efiori is made towards tbs Aryanintios of 
rb»« goddess, Tbe hymns addressed to Dutga by Ptadynmua, tne son of Kfsna (9423 
and by Anitnddha, * son of Piadynmoa.are instancea to the point. The goddess 
ia bwa described u naked, and as being "iidqied by and gods with Boims of 

fdequence" (1023-4). Sbe is cnllfd the sister of India and Visna (Kdabeadm^Viaqo' 
Uagini}, and as GautamT. Further, it is said that even Bnbmi, Visnu. Rudm. the 
Sun, iloao,8sl Wind,...all this world is pronounced by auering tbe name at this 
EPCkUot.*’ It should be observed in this CQnoection that tbe Harivathia inttodneea 
{tf Uma regarding her double birih and shows how she was one of tbs tbres 
daugfalcra of bfana, wife of Hiroavai e.g. Ehaparm.Rkapafala and Aparpa reepictivety. 
In tbe Dnrgdsfona of tbe Rgncdo^rtssla wbtcb is placed between tbe 127tb aDd 
hyuio of the tenth Mandala, the sages are d»cnbed to have appealed to Doigd for 
Therein Dmgi is described as 'uQbrding a refuge and being dear to the 

Bahv^cas* 

U sbcHild be noted at the outset that the history of the Mother Goddess can be 
traced even to the pre-Vedic period. The various references made 
Lattr yiwalPT* r^jaid to the ^btt cull in later literature DsturalJy indicate 
bow the cult was piactisal in later times, and at the most bow rhe did systciQ was 
being gradually Aryanbud. Hencep ws shall have to be cautious when such a state* 
maot as the one of Payne is made, "it was probably during tbe sucoaeding periods, that 
is about tha time of tbe Gupta Empire, which has been compared with the Ferideas 
age in Greece aad the Elizabethan and Smart years in Enghmd, that the i^ia call 
most rapidly spread." 

In tha early emtories of the aia, Isvsra Kisna wrote tha 
which with the main ideas is regard to Furusa and Pnkrd, the two pnmavaL 
entitimof ihs universe. The poel-ptinc# KilldJla wrora the /TMfHdmMiMhhavo, 

1, ffanvauiu;, 1. Ailb. J, IT, 4* SJiilf, dl., IV, p, 434 ; (. 4db, 3. 

S. HaHmimia, Steond Fafaa, Adh. IZO. 
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which is ‘ft rsauisd work fslstio? the story of UmS's marriaBe with Siva', The 
MarkaH4eya Pitrana cantaias the Dm MScalled also Caitiii MSkatmya 
or Sdpta'sati, which ponion probably belongs to the sixth century. The work 
‘celebrates the mighty deeds of the goddess and refers to her daily warship and autumn 
festival/^ Bloa, the court poet of King Harsa, wrote the Can4i-salaka or 'An Ode 
toCaii^* ift a hundred verses. It is remsrkihle that the describes 

that King Hftfss used to practise ^ktiam nod Tfintridsm before ho was actualiy 
cooverled to Buddhism.’ All the incidental allasiooe m Biaa'a works enable us to 
reconstruct a picture of the goddess worship of the timeDaring the period between 
550”9(K) A, D. one can hod the elements of ^ktism spread here and therein the 
Vais^va, Buddhist and Jain literatore.* The malatuKadhava {8th Cen, A, O.) of 
BhavabhSii throws a wonderful light on tbe worship of the Goddess. * The famous 
philosopher Sahk.arac4rya is said to have written many *^kta precis in prase and 
verse,' It is even asserted by Mcmier Williams that ‘^mkara placed a represeaUlion 
of the ^n-Cakra iq each of the (our monasteries which he founded'.* Farther 
Laksmldhara ascribes the authorship of the work Saumlaryataltan to ^shkaia, * 
Payne 6 remarks in this connection are worth noting: ‘The truth seems to be,* says 
Payne, ‘that Ankara was a S®§rta Brihmao, worshipping the five gods, Viscu. ^iva, 
DurgS, Surya. and Gaijek. Possibly the Devi as fUrodjl. the goddess of wisdom, 
was his Ista dsvatft, his special Dtvata, his special protectress, receiving in conseguence 
more attention than the otbera From his Gif5 it appetrs that be practised ^kta 
Yoga. He proclaimed a lower kind of truth for ordinary men. and a higher for tbe 
philosopher, but he swins to have done ail be could to help the movemiiDt lor tbe 
purifying of temples, whether these were ^kta or of other Hindn sects. As an 
otlbodoi BrfihmaD, however, his desire would be to see an increase of PaficAyatana 
temples. At Couleeveram. for eianiple, he was able to change the chief priests, and 
to intrOdacB the worship oj the five gods, tnddents like this probably lie behind 
traditions connecting him with the b^mning of the DaksloacSra in ^tism, * 

The next important works regarding the early bislory of ^ktism are tbe 
Tantras. Besides the raotras, ^ktism flourished through other sources. The famous 
drama /fnr^Virainn/Bn written in Prakrit by Baiasekbara (c. A, D. 900) contains an 
account of the Kaula magician Bhairavaoanda and also an account of ‘dolayalri' 
(swing-lestivaj of Gann. It is described here how KarpuramafijarT, tbe heroine, is put 
in a swing in front of the image of Pirvali.' * The next work of importance is the 
V^erafir'PdnCiTh.tl)d, wherein tbe Vetifa !s said to have related twenty-five taiee to 
king Vikraina, mostly canslstmg of practices. Foriber the Si^hasana- 

dMlrimiika contains Tantric mattrr. The Kalika Purana. which is said to have 
been wntien in about the Hth century A. D, contains the famous hlood-chapter (cf. 
undri Human Sacrijict). 

The following Upanisrds, which are rather of a later date deal with the various 
aspects of ^ktism : the Tri ^ufatgpani Upani^ad ( dealing with the Tripiiratlpaat- 

1. Feyee. Tkt Kiktai, p. 39. a, /Sjy, p. ^2. 

9, Ibid, p. 'It. 4 , Cf. under Riiunl, 

5. Peyne, o^. cir,, p. 44. g. wg. p. ej. 

7. ibid, p. 44, 8. tiid, p. 
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vUtya}, the BftSvanofiitnitad, the Devyvpunitird, the Kauhpam^ad, afld the Tora- 
ioiHfnisad. Further the Agastya and the Pa/BiuratHa sutfaa pattJy deal with the 
subject- 

The early Tamil liteialure throws a dood of light oo the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. The Goddess was known as Ayai (Mother), Of Kottavai 
T*».ii victorious Mother), or Kotti (the slaughterer, by which name 

she is known In the Malayalnm country). She was mainly the Goddess of the 
tribe. The early ootioo was that among the host of whimsical creatures in tho ballle- 
fiald, there is a dreadful figure whose favour the Maravaisbavo secured by the offering 
of toddy, fried ric« and the blood, marrow and intestines of victims,and who tnarchea 
in terrific majesty at tho head ol their ranks. She « said to move about the battle-field, 
with garlands of the entrails of victims on her peraon, and lo give vent to a dieadful 
laughter at the sight of fallen enemies swimming io iheir blood. * Fler staodard has a 
lion OR it; she rides a fleet stagl she holds a parrot; and counties imps follow as her 
retiJiue. ' The oame of this Great Demoness is Ayai or Kottavai.* 

The other Tamil teats give a still more ghastly description. In tho Pattupaddn 
she is d«cribed ‘as shaking her giant shoulders and dancing to bet own gong of triumph 
in the battlefield in the preseoceof her son Murngai^, with diibovelledhair and 
teeth which adorn an abnormally largo month; with eyes rolling throogh rage and with 
a frightful took; with ears having an owl and a snake for pcodanls and an awk™d 
targe belly, and with an awe-inspiring ga^t, while she picks out the eyes ® 
stinkiog head which she is in the act of eating, her moulb dripping bln^. The 
SilapfiadiJ^Jram gives some additioiaal names of the Mothor Goddess i.e. Kumari, G^i, 
etc The Goddess is described as ‘thamaidof Ibeaboilgincs, who had her malted hair 
tied up like a crow on her head, with the shining skin ofa youogcobra; ^d tbe corved 
tusk of a boar fastened in her hair to resemble a crescent. She had a third eyu 
on her fore-head and her throat was darkened by drinking poison. A string of tiger s 
teeth was her necklace. The stripped skin of a tiger was wound round her waist as 
a garment. She bad an elepbact'a skin as her tnamle. A bow tent and ready to 
sboDt was placed io her hand and she w«s mounted on a stag with branch and antlers. 
Drums rattled and ppes squeaked in front of her image while ite 
slaughtered buffaloes at her altar. Oblations of rice mixed with hlood Md flesh were 
offered to her, as abo perfumed pastes, and boiled beans and grains. Offering of balls, 
dolls, peacocks and wild fowb were alw made to her. 

It SOME OTHER ASPECTS OF AUUA 

Since the end of the Epic perloJ itself, various myths came to teattrAnurf 

to the original character of AmmS, As Monier Williams rightly observes, 

deva among the male gods, his female counierpart also becomes the one great Goddess 
( MahfidevT) of theSakU hierarchy, repTe»oting io her own person all other female 

1 Pura^-iprin-vaitfamaliri, 3. S. 3* „ 

j' /iid 120 Jama PraiiSar, TAs Siddiitiff SaiviSM, p.Wii 

5, PattU’faiUM. Idyl I! Ptiram. 370-371. 

6. XII, It I XI. 3H! d. Jaaaa Pnlaaar, o^. dt., pp. W-lW- 
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of Brabmi, Viwu and iiva, and sibaarbine all their function?. For 
tins riHsoa even the wives of Brahini and Vlsoo were ?aid to bs hia daughters.’* 

luring the Epic and the Ptirl^tc period aJ] the three gods of the Hindu Trinity 
came to be possessed of ibeir own female counterparts, ag. Sorasvatl, Gayatil and 
Vag.sv«iofBrahmE; Lahsml. Bhudevi ofVisnut imd Umfi. Gaurl. or PSrvatl of 
biva. It IB worth noting that like Siva, who had 1008 names, his Sakti also has been 
assign^ at least one thousand distinct appellntions, some expressive of her benignant 
some rf her farocious cWi^ter** 

•ni^aremiiny frtssagesin the Ptiranas which deal with the ail-peivadina 
mtare d the Mother Goddess. Here is a passage from the MaritaitdSya Parana, 
wbich describes the goddess as the sonree of all divine as well as oosmte evotntion: 

1 oow'anifcsled, takes the three 

foriw of Laksnu, Mahih^, and &rasvati, respecting the Rajasa, the Sattvika and 
the TSraasa attributes or Gunar of Pralfrti. She is also known in various other 
ways {for instance, at the time of Srsti or creation, she fs Mahaknli eiercisbg control 
over Brahma and bringing the world into existence at the time of the Orptoi/o or 
umveis^ destruction, she is Mahatnuri; as giver ol wealth and prosperity she is 
Lafami; and as destroyer of waaitb and prosperity she is Alaksmi or Jyesthadevi 
Daring the time of creatioD. she assumes the form of a dark-coloured woman under 

various names, such as Mnhama)ra.MshiikaIi,Mah.imafi. Ksudh5.Trsa NidrS T^V 

Ekaviri. Kalaritri. and Duratyaya. In nbedience to the commLnd^V thrsnnrlnf; 
Goddess Mahfilaksrai. she divides herself into two portioos, a male portion known bv 

CtoWtOtham-Rodm, Sankara^ 
Stbanu, and TriJocaon, and a female porboo of white colour known as Vidva Bhii& 
Svari. and l^henu. SimUarly. the Sativa form of moon-like splendour’ 

pOssesMd of ankut^t is abo^feaeiated by Mahalaksm ' 

the supreme Goddess. This aspect of the glides* is known by the namis of MahavitivS 
Bhaiab, Vak, Sarnsvair. Bmhmi, Kimadbenn. Vedsgarbha. DhJ. Tj 
i™. a- Pves^ to a male and a female form by the command of the Su^eme 
Devi! the male form produced out of this aspect of the goddess is the blaA-co^rrJ 
deity koowa as ViMn, Krsp. HtsTkEfia, Vasudeva and Janardana; and the fem^o 
is the fair-coJoured goddess known as Uma, GaurT. SaiT, Candl. Sundari. Subbsgi 
and Siva, The Rajasa form of the supreme Mahatahsmi is simply called Ubsmi 
She carries a Matulunga Ipomegranate) fruit, the ifrdS. the vessel) and the 
tkefafci ; and has a mark (cinAo) consisting of the male and female signa {j.Vjial 
Her colour is of molten gold. She has also divided herself into male and fetMli.' 
parts: the former is knowa as Hirarjyagarbha, Brahma, Vidbi, Virlnca, and DhatA- 
and the latter is called btl, Padmi, Kamaia and LaksmI. And the mother of 
universe, Mahhlaksml, ordered Brahma to take Saras vail as his consort The vr«e 
^»>« 9 da tar. ta ttai, mto. Rtam or Siv. ,oarci«l Gao.I. „d 0,7, 
both broke open the egg of gold'. Laksmt became herself the consort of VUnu and 
they both afforded protection of the universe. From Mfiya the whole Jot of‘tr«t*t 
beings came into eaieteoce,” * ^ 


t. Ifonier WlUlAms. Brahmaniim gn4 HinJuitm, p.lee, 
3. Cl. CetH&aiha Reo, E.HJ,, VeI.I.|j,pp,}34-3<. 
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CopinaUia Raq has given in a tabular fortti the details of the evdlutiod of Iho 
various cosmic gods and g<Klde$ses from the stspreme Goddesa Mahalali^mL 

The Supreme MahilalLsnu 

_ I _ 

( I - . I - ., 

Sattva-gunatmika - Rajasa-gu^tmlbi Taoiasa ^ gimatiuika 

= Sarasmli. » L 4 tksmL — Mabflk^L 

I I I 

I II \ \ ' I 

Gaur^ Vi^u«^d. Laksml Hitapysgarbha. iKd- Samsvail Radm 

- married-^ 

The ^kta cult took dlffereat forms aud sbaps in differeot Jocalities and pro* 
vibces ID India on the close of the VdPc period- The Piilindas* ^bams. Barbarasi 
as well as the K^pilikas and otberai worshipped the fiercer forius of the goddess e^^ 
Kail, Kai&l^ Ca^I< Cftmunda, etc. To these aod especially to thoee goddesses said 
to be dwelUng m the lotests and the Vindhya mountaJs {e^. DargItK oblations of wine 
and flesh were offered, The Mother Goddess was also wotebipped by the Abhlras (e-g* 
Naod^ or Vasloi) the Minas and Mber tribes. The vogue of the R&dh& cult must be 
solely due to the working of the Abbims. The more potmlar^y worshipped godd^ses 
are the milder forms of P^rvat? or Umi, or those of the different maoifestations of 
Laksmi^ etc< 

Another phase of the cult is that of ^aktl or Force- '^fae powers of willing. 
scttitigT creating, iliudingp etc. were conceived d as goddesses, as the aotin ^akti is af 
femLoine gender' (cf. Tbe !^ktas mainly worship tbs Goddess in the form of 

Anmndabkciiriivlt Tripuratuminri L<fiita. 

Moaier Williams poists out that the per^oolocations, foliowiug the analogy of 
Visnu^s incarnations, ate sotuetimes grouped according to a supposed difference of 
participation in the Divine energyt soeh for eatampk as the full energy {purtiU 
the partial (amsa-rupm1]p the still more partial (kMfim^^riipini}, this last iDcInding 
mortal women In various degreesi from Br&hmin women downwards, who are aJI 
worsbipped as forms of the divine mother maDifesting herself upon earth,^ 

The Fur^i>as arid the A^mas genendly describe the varions goddesses as 
follows: 

Parvati (also called as Satl* UmS, SiaIvT. picj, Durga, the nine Durgis (Nava- 
durgas: cf. infm), Mabi^^saramardiDT, KatyAyanr, NandAt BbadrakilT, Mah&kAlL, 
AmbA. Arabika. Matigala, ^im^maiigali. Kiliri. KalaritrT (who is stated on an 
ass], Laliii^ GauTL (represented as an ocummed girl), RambhA, Tobali, TriptuA^ 
BhutamAtAp YoganidrA^ VAmA, JyesjJiA. Raudri, XAIa-vikarniki, Balavikaruiki, BaM- 
pramathauu Sarvabhnta-damani, Manonmanlp VAruak CamnudAp Rakta-CAmupda, 
^ivadiili, Yogiaari, BbaiimvTi Triparm-bhaiTavi, Klrtij Siddbi, Rddbi, Dipti, 

Rati, sivetap Bhadra, Jaya and Vijaya. Kali, Ghai^tiknrnt, Jayaati. Diti, Arandhatr, 


t. Menier WlllLAnn, eiin 137- 
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At^ATajitii Sarabhit Krvu. Indr^kst, ADiupurim> Tubwi-devT, AjsvarudbE-devTi Bhava« 
Bala. RftjaiBataagi; tba consort of Vis^u. aamelyf LalisaiT, Bbumt or 
Qbudevi; Sarasvati of Brabm^, and furtber ihesavca Matrkis, Jyetba-devT, etc. 

The PuiKw deal with the ptohlem of the birth of various goddesses. It is 
BiHhefvaiw«i afteo described that‘SfltT, the daughter of Daksa, was the first 
C«dda«*>* wife of Siva. Daksa j« said have once decided to perform a great 

sacrifica. aed he oeithei i a vs ted his saa-iii>lBW oor bia daughter. 5ati, inspite of the 
wamiiig of ^iva went to her father's where she war treated rather disrespectfully. Oa 
accooat of this she preferred W to outlive the tosult', aod perished by fire. Being 
greatly eantged at this, fsivSi distarbed the sacrifice and cut oS the bead of Dah^ 
Afterwards, Sati was reborn as Omi, the daughter of Himavat and Mena.* The 
nairatesthat Gaiigft aod Urnl were the two daughters of this p^r.* The 
f/anVoKSd states that there were three daughters e-g. (Umft or Aparna), Elcai]arn&, 
lud Ehap*!al * * The word U mi la varioasly derived e.g. from, 'U-ma ‘O do not', 
Weber offers another derivatioo e.g, from the Sanskrit root n, ov, to protect.* Oppert 
gives an interesting derivaiioiu ff e says that, 'the word » nothing bot a slight variatioo 
of the anment Gatida'*Dravidian word Ammd, mother, which has been admitted into 
the Sansktil iaofiage as Ainbi tAmbikdX Strangely ennogb the form Umma or Utni 
tor Amma is still in actual uu. It is ia existence io such popular oamea asl/miiioirno, 
which staoda for Ammanna, and ocean io the regfmental lists of the Madras Army."* 

Laksml, the eousort of Visnu, b sid la have been born in the act of 
charoiag of the oemo. The Poranaa also narrate many stories io regard to the 
Origin of the various names Of the goddesses Parvatl was originally Kali (htadi} 
bat after piactiiing penance she became Gauri, HiranmayT, etc. 

The most impoftaot iustitniion of the Mother Goddess is that of the nine 
Durgas, Varioa3_fists are given in regard to the names of the 
The NiatE^wige* xbe Agamai mention them as fallom; ^!a>putri, 

Brafamacariiil, Can^, Skandamata, Kusma^di Durga, Kalyayanl. KfilarltrT, Mahfi> 
Giuri and Siddha-^yinl. Copisatha Rm has given the fallowing aames: Nilakaathi, 
Ksemahkarl, Harmsiddhi, Rndrlmm^durgk, Vana-durgft, Agni-durg&, Jaya-datgi, 
Vludhyav&fint durga and Rtpomat1.dijrg*.* The /ifarnnagwiKti, while quoting the 
Skanda^amata describes the nine DurgBs as: Rodracanda,, Condagrii, GiDda-c&yiha, 
Candi, Condawati, CandsrutW, Aticandiki aod Cgm-Candih&> The Bhavirya P. 
dscribes them as: MabElakfimI, Naiidi.Ksemaiikafi. SIvadutI, MiMrildrA. Bhramoii, 
Canda^mangalA. Rovall and Haiasiddhi.* 


t. Cl.nederSIva: flolu's itnrr, 

1, Himifoma, 1. fd. If- 
f, Xllt, tl-20. 

4, Onetrd is Muir. 0,5. r„ Vol, tV, p 41J; ef . dw Wetwr, IptJifehr SiuJitit, Vol. II, 
pp. IM seq. 

5. OppMi, e^. cir.. p. 421; 

S. Cf- Copixxthx Aio. 9^. cjJ;, 1, II. pp. f45 B ; lM-7. 

7. BHmffif P. 4, at. 9 : tl. sUn nsder 
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The MaWlvidyis wbicb a« the sauicas of the Koddess'i bishet knowledge 
are W be ten io number, the ngmher being ptobably 

Tlia MihityjTM selected to inalth the tea chief incanutlions of Viimii,* They ue 
as follows; Kill tsomelimes cell"! ^yRnii, black ia colour, fiace and imsoble io dmift- 
Cter. (2) Tifi, a more benign nanifestation, worshipped especially in Kashmir. (3) 
Sodaii, a beautilul girl of sixteen (also callsd Tripuri, worstipiied in Malaharf- 14) 
Bbuvanisvan. (5) BhaiiavT. (6) Cchinna-niastaks. a naked goddess holding in one hand 
a blood stained scimitar and in ibe other bwown severed »«ad, which drinks the water- 
blood gushing from her ktadless trank, (?) Dhdmavaiu (8) Vag^» or BagaJh- 
mokbt (9) MaiaiigT, a woman oI the Bhang 1 caste. (10) Kamalitmiki or 
Kaonla, Of these the first two are especially Mihavidyas, the neat five Vidyaa, and 
tb« three Stddha-vldyis.^* 

The inalilutloo d tba Mothers (MStfs, imjkts or Mahamlin) « very 
The Main, Baidui interesting. The namber of the Milfs enumerated ia seven, 
or Mahamain eight, bide ■ "<< fourteen* The aaines of BrEhon, Mabesvari, 
KaamJlrr, Vai^vl, VEribf, and Aindrf an almost cooimoo to all the lilts. The 
Abhtdhaiia-etrtiaMani and the M^rtani^ty/* P- desigcate the seveotb as KSta- 
simhL KsltasvimiB and the SaprabbedSgama, Nunayasiodliu, Rupavatara, 
^tiattvaoidhi and some other works give the tollawing names o( the eighth mother ; 
KEIasankariafif, VSmaoI, Vaioiyaki, Mahllaksmi, and CanthkE respectively.* The 
Varaha p! describes the eight railtrs asi Yoglsvarl, Mahtivari, Vaisoavi, 
Bfimbi-Srayambho, KaumErl, lodrajE, YamadandahEft, Anosuya. and Vaiiha.* The 
Brahma^kfaP. adds Mahalaksm as the eighth mother.* So™ lists give nine 

lumes: Niiasimh;, Camo^, VarabT, VlrtasT, Lak^i. KalT, Komkulyi.and 

lodiapl.* Tbe5.1urtd0 P^ gives the mmea of fourteen goddessej; SiddK^inbiki, 
Krodamita, Kipali, Savirni, Tritoknjeltf, BbEnesvarf, CarctkE, Htaviri, 

YogEivari, Candiki, Tniputa, Bhuttmbiki, and HarasidtUii 

The Putinas and the Aganifls give variouB stories in regard to the birth of 
the Mittkas. The SuprabhidSgama relates the! the wvea MitTkas were created by 
Brahma for the purpose of killing Siryta.* The Mir*«ti4ryir P, nairalte that these 
were born from Bmhmi, Visau, iaiva, Skandaaiid lodra. jnst nt the time of kiiling 
Kumbha and Siinmbha. or Cai>da and Mnoda.* We need not. however, enter mtq 
the deails of these myths. The Calakyas called the seven Mothers as their proiectresae*. 
The Yadaii-as of Dei^iri had Nimslmhi es tbeir KuladAvala. The Otkyari of Mysore 
still worship the Goddess CEcnondJ.** In our opiamu, the number of the Divine 
Mothers leams to have been origimUy eight reprcsemiag the miaDterpiarta of the eight 
forms of ^iva. But later on, as the namber seveo beeama popolar tunong the Btab- 
miQS, the origita] oumber was chaaged into seven. The institution of the sisters or 

I, Meoltr WilUam*, end fffMfelfiM, p, )87i 

3. lUd., pp, ISJ-M. J. Kliaie, Jfi?»ri.vy7i«jHt, p, ISO. 

4. V^h* Pet Adb* J6, 5. Pr Qtidtfahhagit, A4h. 44*U-t2- 

(L WHIludIt t** In. 

7. StLirndiMi 

1, aopljiatb.i iliOt BMJ, I. iU pp* liJ-Sl. 

9, 1®* 
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K^daiy&rs In Swtbera India saems to be bd ioiitotiao of the institntioD of , 

The saveti gO!lde99«$ of tbs Bhoyis are described b 3 Dartu, Kodra, KoJti, Dane, 
PacheriB. H»5eni»i, Bad Pakali KudiBsint.^. 

Thia is BDQthH'iiuporLiDt class of manifeatalions of the Mother Goddess 

Thi Yetiiiit * represented as eight fairies or sorceresMS 

created by and attendant OQ Dnrga, sometimes as mere forms of 
that Goddess, slily or siity-five in number, aaJ capable of beiog tonltiplied to^be 
□umber of trai millions.* The SkSHda P, describes that there are as niaijy Yoginls os 
there are Gotras (oto for each Gott^. They, who are also desigoated as Knladevatas. 
are as foliowsr ^(i>Mata, TSrani, AApurl, Gotrapa, IcchartioSsinl, PippalT, Vihamvaia! 
Jagan-matA, MahlmaU, Siddhi, Bhatfirika, Karamba, Vilati, Mltha, Suparna, Vasuja’ 
Matangl, M^adevl, VanI, Mokutesvarl, Bhadra. Mahasaktl, Smiharl, MaWbali and 
Camundi- 


Lakuiali.r*t 


Sftktii 


The twenty-four daughters of Daltsa are sometimes designated 
B9 LokaiUitaiES-* 

Some of the Puia^ enomerate the eight S^tis c-g. Dipti. 
Sulema, Jayi, Bhadra, Vibhuli, Vimafa, Amoghi, and Vidyuta.' 

The other class of manifestations are called the Nftyikas or mistresses. These 
N.yikH are oot neces^ily moibers. ‘ Jo fact no other idea Is connected 

with them Lhao that of illegitiinate seaual lovt They are 
as BaliitT. Kamhtvarl, Am^, Modiai, Jaylol, Sarvesvarl, and ECaoIest.* ' 

Farther there are the other manifesiatioos of the Goddess e«. 

Other mAnV,M^ •“ Aiharvaveda. 


The SftdMdo P, describes the six divisions of these; ^iddni, 
DAkim, Kakini, HSktnl, Ekinl, and Labhini/ VVe shall di sfu ss 
the problem to detail under ritual. 

The Mother Goddess aitd the Demons 


The Mother Goddess, throogb her different mauifestatinns, is described to have 
kitled various demons ag, BhandAatiira,* Honda, Kalihgadinuva. Mahi^ura,* Canda 
and Manda,“ Dorga or Dutgama,” Snnda, Upasnada, Nisnmbha, Runi and other 
BAksasas, The following account from the MUrkanJeya P. will elucidate the poiot;^* 
'It is said tlmt the Goddess that killed the buffalo-demon was imA* up of the fierce 
radiance of ^iva* Visnn and Brabmadeva, and all the Gods contribnted to the forma¬ 
tion of her limbs as well as ha omameOts. She is called Ca^I or Ainbilca. The 

1, Rlaley, TWhet Omf Caattf •* Bwiigaf, I. yp. Sb-Sl, 

a, Moater ^Tillltla•, «p, , p, I SB. 

3 , Skin4m P, Bteh ma~~khimJa, Dtu»nnir*nfa-iha»dtt , 9, f(Ki, 

4, BrahflMMilr P, AunwMAfo, 9, 4?, 

i, Bhavifyo P. 1,201, tl, «. Heuier WUllanu, ep, eit., p, uS. 

7, ShSKJvP, Brakm^khan^, Dkermorenpakhonda, ao, 7-«, 

5, Ui^tofvbhMgat L(|, 9. P, Adii g2, 

10, Ibidt ^^»^Bhagavafu^ Sttmtlh 

12. cr, R. G. Btudftfkkr, V, pp, 204-5. 
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forinatioii oi the Goddess that killed Siuabha and NJ^mbha, is thus Bajdamedt Tbs 
fods beio^ oppressed liy the demoiis Ssmbhft and Nisambha, weat to tbs Hiciila^ 
and praised the Goddess, whereopoQ Pirvatl came oat to bathe hi the Gaugee; Then 
!»iva, aUo calJed Aotbika, came oot of the bodp of Parvail, aod said that it was she 
whom the gods were praising to induce her to kill S^mxibba and Nisombha. She was 
called Kaosikl, because she spceog oat from Koia or frame of Parvatl’s body, Wbeo 
Ambika came oat of her body, Farvatrs complexion became dark, and hence she 
received the name Kaliha (dark ddc). In the osarse of the fight, wbeo Kumbha aol 
NiEombha pouoced upon her, ber forehead beame dark with aiiEer,BJH] from it ame 
Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of skaUs and tiger-skin and with an 
ioferoal weapon (Khatvadga} to ber hand, she killed tbe demons Canda aod Mnpda, 
aod was back again to Ambika, who thereopoo. since she had tailed those demons, gave 
her the name Camooda. The seven l^tis, Brihml, Mahesvail, KaomorT, Vai^Vr, 
\^rahT, Narasimhi and AindrI, which are tbe powers or spirils of the gods from 
whom their names are deri%’ed, are cal Jed ber excel lent forms {Vtbfauti), At the end, 
the Goddess says that she would in the Vaivasvata Manu, deetity ^uinbba and 
Ninunbha again by assuming the form of tbe Goddess residing on iba Vindfa^ 
mountain, and proceeds to give the other forms that she would assume om other occa¬ 
sions such as the daughter of Nanda, ^kambban. Bhlmfl, BhramaiT, etc. 

liaU: The Fierce Goddess 

We caonot, however, end this brief survey withoot expressing a word about 
Kal), a Goddess wbo is worshipped by tboosands of Indians to-day. This four-armed 
Goddess always thirsts for blood, preferably that of humao beings. She seems to be 
tbe Bamo goddess as that of the Vihikas. 'She is garlanded with heads of demons, 
gorged in blood, with skulls about her blood-besmesred throat, having dead bodies for 
ear-rings, carrying two dead bodies in her hands, and inhabitant of boring gmnnds 
(for the dead).' Tbe Yogini Tantra gives a very graphic descrtpdao of tbe Goddess; 

'5be is crane>ltke (i. e. white), with rows of teeth resplendent as the beauty of 
lightuing, having the effulgence of a smooth new cloud sprung up in tbe laiuy season, 
charming with rows of skull-necklaces, with ffowing hair.,, with lolling tongue, with 
dreadful voice, with three eyes all red, having the circle of mouth oozing {or gliltering) 
with crores and crorcs of inooas,...with two corpses as ear-ornamenis^ bedecked with 
various gems,...girdled with thousands of dead men's bends, with smiling face, whose 
countenance is flecked with streams of blood dripping from the comets of ber moutb, 
wbcse four arms are adorned with sword, severed bands, boons and security; with 
great teeth,...with blood-bedecked body, mounting upon tbe corpse of ^Iva,...having 
her left foot set upoo tbe corpse.' 

She is always described in the Tantras and the Furhnns as withdrawing all 
things unto herself at and by the dissolution of the universe. 

UI TdE GKAUA-DEVATAS 

Tbe cttU of the Mother Goddess has spread in every nook and eonur of India, 
a fact which can be very well perceived from the various repfeseotatiens of tbe Mother- 
Goddess in the form of Grhma-devaths. We may jusl point out an ioetance or two 


1. C(. FUyae, ep.cii., p. 22, 
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wbicli Bbow how the ttadilioo of the village goddess is directly coonected with that ol 
AmmA, the Mother Goddess. Like the proto-Indian deitLeg, we find that some of the 
representationsof Ayanfit and MottyaJamma have the homed headgear placed over 
their head.' Bsides. the main colt of these gfUma-devatas consists of many pie- 

Atyi^ 

The Gramadevatii is the * tutelary deity ’ or * protecting mother * of a particular 
place or locality in India. The Giamadevatas present one 
Th«r OeMtiptloB capacity of the Sakti. Especially in Soutbers India 

the cult of these goddesses is very popular, and there is almost no village witboat the 
shtine nf the Omnadevstta. 

The Gf5Hiod«vfl<(i*Arof*«<^*d describes that, ' Vaiwava people worship the 

goddess ill the centre of the hamlet, sSaktas do outside it, Kipalikaa on the boToing 

mouBd Ginaifitfls at the house-door or at the bouse'piltar, and others with the eacep* 
lion Of the merchants revere her in the baaaar street, All, however, can adore her near 
fl waterside, in a forest, or in a stone, wooden or clay temple.'* The Smrti-Puratja- 
MfrtHccoyo tnenlioDS that, 'the Giimadevaias are found in hamlets of low caste people, 
in the abodes of ^savages and In the villages of peasants, in the tents of the 
Abbiras, in the station of hunters, in the flocks of outcasts and io baaaars, among the 
SQdras and gutivalors, in capitals, towns, villages and suh-villages, in carpenlwa' 
shODS on the roads, in the houses of village servants, in the abodes of Vilorons, as well 
iB the huts ol Pdlkasas, and in the honses of weavers.* The shrines of the village 
goddesses generally consist of large or small buildings, or of rough stones with or 
without tarvlngs on them, under trees or within groves, or of a spear or a trident fixed 
up in some locality to represent the goddtss. Mouier Williams states that, 'there 
a« about one hundred and fatly distinct Mothers in Gujarat, besides numerous 
varieties of some of the more popular forms. Some of thn names may bo cited: 
Khodiyar. Becaraji, Ut)im, MarakI tpopalnrly Mark!) causing cholera ; Hadakai : 
Aapnrft. KalkJl. liingrij. tic* ‘ The more popular names ol the goddesses in 
Southern India may be menttonEd as under: 

KolllSputT amnKi, Huskur-amtna, the seven Kanalyamar, Bhadtakali, Kaliy- 
ammS, Mariyamma. Multyalamma, Ponnamma, Ellamma, Aokalamtna, Kolumamma, 
Selliy^ma. PaitaUmmi. Vaudi K^lyamma, Alagiyanacehiyamma, Ulegitlal. 
Pidnrl Pfchi, Katteri, PolerammS, Gangamml. Cbaudamma, Durgamma, Nhkal* 
ammtil Paidaram«. Asiramtna, PadJtlamma^ Gan^aiammi, I^mdesamaik, N«al- 
amma] Mallamma, PeddinUmtna, Somilainma, Matangirali, Talupulgmina, 
Sell^BdiyainmHy etc* * 

The names of these goddesses are partly taken from the Purknas (like Mari^ 
yatnma = MtrikS), partly from the Taniras (Mitahgiiaia -= MRtenglX and other 
works. The names like Kiliyamma and others are the exact equivaleotsof tha Sanskrit 

I, Cf. p. 45. 

1, Cf. Oppert, Tfce Or?g*a«l tnkgbilattU of iiidm. p, 4jp. 

), /*id. 

4. Bfeelr WLlieme, «r«d p. 335. 

5, Kriihn* Sold, SeutA /laugrt, pp. 223-4, 
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words like Kali, ttc. Sixne of tlisin are mere traoslBtioiu e. Koltimammi Of 
^ubmiyamtni, SsUyaoitna (Tsellamma of the Telugus) and SellaDdiyomtiia, or 
Poleiamraa are eqnivaleni with the goddess Sitelft. As these goddesses are maialT 
meant to scare away demons and diseases, new words are oOtnrd i.e. Plagne-amma, 
Goddess who would do away with the plague. There ia also another way of solution, 
namely, the uinics occurring la the Puta^ and Taotras may themselves be mere 
Sanskriti^sd forms of the original Dotvidian eapressioos which were cnrreiit among 
the iahabitants of I ndia. 

Their Symhob 

Whitehmd has given ao iotewsiiug Beconnt regarding the colt of the viUais 
goddesses in India. The images or symbols represent log these are equally varied, 
They may be represented as ^ : 

tl) In primitive vfllagH ; a clay figure, or a stone pillar standing in a field, 
or a carving in a sioae*platform nader a tree, or in a small enclDSure 
surrounded by a stone wall, or smalt ccnitsil stones, hlaekcntd with the 
anaointlag oil; 

( 2 ) a slab of stone having lha figure of a woman roughly carved on it; 

(3> abnas-pot filled with water and decoratjd with margossa leaves (Weiftf 
AeadinKhta) as ht the case of Kaliyamml at Shlyali; or as in other 
Tamil villages, an eartheoware pot filled with water and decorated with 
msrgossa leaves t 

(f’J seven brass pots (representing perhaps the seven sisters or virgins), with* 
out any water in ihem, one of the other, with margossa leaves' stick into 
the mouth of the topmost pot, as well as by an earthenware pot filled with 
water and also adorned irith margossa leaves; 

(j) a curious symbol called Arati used in Myaire, consisting of a lamp made 
ol rice-flour aboa t six or eight Laches high, with the image of a face roughly 
represented on one side of it by pieces of silver and blotches of Kunkuma, 
red paste stuck uu to represent the eyes, nose, mouth, etc ; and ^icks of 
iucense stuck in the lamp all rauad, there being ou the top foot betel 
leavm stuck upright and formiug a sort of cap with a wreath of white 
dowers below them; or lastly, 

(61 a common symbol of the village (toities being simply a Stick or a spear, 

' Every villago is Sooth India ia believed by the pereple to be surrounded by 
avil spirits, who are always on the watch to inflict diseases aud misfortunes ol all 
kinds on the ndhappy viUageta. It is atm oommooly believed that they lurk evety- 
wtlm^ OB the tops ol (almyra Uhs, in caves aod rocks, in ravLuiss and chas^, fl? 
in the air, like birds of prey, ready to poonca down opoo any unprotected victim, and 
the Indian villagers pass through lllenn constant dread of these invisible enemies. 
Evemually the poor tom towards these Goddesses for protsetiou, whose evil spirits aed 
spidamics of cbolem, small-pox, or fever, cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, 
fires, aud all the m wifoli ills that flash is heir to in an Indisn village’.* 

1 . wnltehHd, VUI^c tJods 9/ India, pp. 34 (I. 

3 . thid, pp. 43-**. 
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The village goddesses have a peculiar attractioa la the eyes of the respective 
village folk, aod they are popularly worshipped ip case cf aoy earthly ctdaotity oe 
epidemics ocdutiog in the cenatry, 

IV, TBS SAKTA SECTS AND DEVOTEES 

(ff) The Sakta Sects 

^aktism haa bscooje a very popular retigiou today. Western scholars geaerally 
used to divide the ^kta worshippers into two classes: The Right-hand (Daksiija^ia) 
and the Left-hand {Vamacara) ^ktas. Bhattacarya, for the first lime, made a 
diatiDction between the Vamacirij and the Kaulas.’ The Vamacarig are conderoDed 
for theiT most obscene and immoral pmctice of tho CakiB-puja and other titeE. Barth 
calls them as hypocrites and debauchees* Even Avalon speaks of the decadence of 
the followers of the Vamienra oommnnity, Payne, however, observes that, * the term 
leftdiaod osed hy worshippers of the Goddess, is not of abuse as may seem to have 
been supposed. Nor are these oames used after the masoer cl Martin Luther, who, 
atturhiDg both the life of the world and the life of the cloister, described the on* as 
deetraiis imptue aud the otbsr as simstraHs tmpius. '• 

Some scholam arc of apioioD that the sect of tbe Daksioacaris must have come 
ioto being after the giving upoEhuoao sacrificei,and lat*r even of animal sacrifice, 
Payne states that *tbere is a tradition which coDnects the giving up of huma n sacrifice 
■tthe Devrs temple at Coojeeveram with the great Hmdo philosopher and cootroversia. 
list ^karac^rya, aod that slowly a reformed type of DevT worship spriad,* But tbe 
•vidCBCe of tbe Sdahabharista and the Cckifldiigjkr Cfpantiod (which refers to tbe colt 
of the Vamadevavratius}* is enotigh to prove that both the aocts muai have come into 
vogue long before the period of ^ankiracarya. 

Mainly basing his cooclnsion ou the Kaiarntna and tbe jMmtdipa Tarttrai 
Wbodroiflfe states that meo may be divided into three ciasses * ; ’ 

(1) Pajtu: Those akin to animals. In whom tamaa predoniiDates- 

(2) Perns: Heroes in whom Httfos is the chie f quality. 

(d1 Dfvym ■ Divine beings in whom Sattva is predomiuani. 

The aim of tbe worshipper is to attain the Divya class. The procednre is 
Sivusdhtae ‘•‘®‘=ult indeed, as can be seeo from what is said by Ramahtsija 
about it: Two persons, it is said, began tc«Btber the rite'of 
iavoktng the Goddess Kali by tbe terrible process called ^vasadhana. One invoker 
was frightened to insanity by the borrora of the earlier portioo d tbe night; the other 
was favoured by tbe vision of the Divine Mother at the end of the sight. Then be 
asked her," Moiberl Why did the other mao become mad f *' The Deity answered. 
"Thou, too, 0 child! didst become mad many times in thy varioas previoua birtba, 
and BOW at last thou sees! me." ’’ 

- ---- —^ ■ — -- ^ 

]p BhittifAirsn, tKadv Cn/u mttd 5«c4j, ppp 4p7>U« 

3, Bsrtli Thi RiUgioptt India, p. 204, 

P&jrna^ riti Si^las^ p. 24, 

4- p. 15^ J. Cckmid^gj^n Upsnimad^ H, 13 l«2 

Gp Sattd mttd p. 7G 

7. Mk ^iUlar, Lift and Zoningt of 387* ItS-^ 
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PAynni hts ^ve£t a ooncEsa acraiaat of U10 differeol b^as of pfoparatioo Uirooft 
^icb a Paid bas to pa^s# Ws baYo sumciiatJ^ed tbe maiP results to tbo lootnote 
below.^ 

It IS worth noting ibal thcTfl were different forms of Kanla worabipp 
Labsisijdbam la. his commeotary on the Saundary&l&hart speabs wiih severe am* 
dsmoatioo of some of the practices of what be eaUs ibo Urtara or Northem Kaolas*^ 
Bhattacarya calls thenj as being moat extreme in ibek pTacticfis/ Eggdixig mabes 

t. K[or gmfervUy Dxkij&i^eicin). 

1. Ki4e. The S 5 jf bai* ran*! earry oBf tha fffcieripiioai of the Ved*. FUb ud meat 
ih o nid oDt be eetrai ob. ctrl'iJii daySi CO“h*blt3itlOD itllli one h wife Jn-OJi be cu^oliy 

Theifo«hipkl«gely of m eiiernil ehjtftfiter. tbli bw baea dmribed 

ai the Path oC Actioii tKiiyi-margi). IHi adiniiTed tliat roaaT ef the Vtdic rite* 
camaot eov be performed, and e«ea a 9vk mnit thereftrte attend 10 (be Agamfe rttnal 
to lMi Kali age- 

2, Tb* IdjDncttoDi of I he Veda are UlU Icdlowed , Vfaee la wordjtpped. It 
li diftlngDlahed from the wUer ilage by ihi andurwact of great mntteriitaa 

aod by the cantemplatiDD-ot the SapiaBia eterywhelts. It la the path of devotieis- 
(8haim-^]aarga)« 

J, SomTrf ACediLaHoo if now on Slvm. Ibll It the mlUtant (Kwrty*) tttit. To love 
and mercy are added ttronoomi affen and the colllvafiD-Q of po*ef* tfano# li 
mada cn the path of Kjio*3edfe Joimr^-marga), 

Th.li la the leaf DtOpaiatioa fo r pauNg ont of the l^nl tfate, Jljbllla' 
tloo ii ol the Devi ^ Cef tain rimili are parfnnoed at oiebt Magic power (bidiShf) 
Li obtained by the nae of a toviry of baman bone ll PaScfttatiea wonhip tahna 
place^ It Li only |»rformed »tth mhirtstotei fdf the five eJementi. 

B« Vmma^ DetajLi of ihli path an kept laertt beemeae fevalatfOA dettrojt the Stddhi 
attained hereby^ The hdp d a ipfd maid [rector tGnnil C« ihronghont aecemry, 
I%iala 0 p which baa hitherto ron 'downwarda and paiwaidj^' U now d|r«eted 'Bpwdi 
tod inwirdi,' and tfmnalarmed Into power. The bond which ntaiei a mMj^ Pa^ have 
fThdkiaJlf to be nntawayt for exampte, pity. Ignerance, fear^ ihamep family eonTBQtlo&' 
and oaiie+ ThM ii wonbip with Panoataitva at night.. 

6, Siddhamia* ThU U ^pMor to the previoni iiafOp becanie the thowi 

knowledge* ffewdom from fear of the Plin^ adiKrtoee eo ihe imih ; and perfoKEa 
Fancauttva wenblp openly. 'Slddhivtnu were allowed ipecUl UberUe* with vomio 
(VVoodnffe* 0 ^- Cfl.« p^ 3^4}, 

7^ AgAom a¥td Yogo. They are not ^wayi divided Into lepante pithi. The Aghotai 
were ucetioi who deiplaed everything earthly* and am hnmEtn fleeh and auremenir 

Kftula, On« can now become a DLvjl Koewledga of ihU path Bnitei one with 
Dwri and Biva. Every Dharrca U loit In the e»atn»e ol Kuladharnia. there are 
no InjanntlODit no prohlbUioni, do reilricltooe at in tlDH and plane, and no mtea at 
■11. One Ir beyond ^»d and evU, and may fodnJge In pnctlcea which the genial body 
of Hindu r^arded Kmlawln]^ ThU li the 5veochlcamita|ev ^At heart a Sihta, out¬ 
wardly a Baiva, fn piheringi a Vaiutva^ in ihni many 1 gdie the Kanlaa waacUr on 
earth 1 Tim Kanla or Knliha ii one *who eeei the impeHihabJe and all-pervading telf 
id;ali lhing«i and aH ihtngi in. ihe tall. 

2* Cf BiwytfJo^^dfaflnYaoH^* XIIl* P. 5 IL 

- y, i^itaQarfa.o^.etf., 
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M cquiUy scroflg observation resariTiag tbe cnstonis ol tiie K^ulas aa 'cMtMtoly the 
romi dwrodioe ever practised tuuler the pretojct of reliEiooa worship,’* TheJ^Of^^ 
»tinjan of RajKskhsra fc. MO) aJso refers lo tbe dainfs of a tUnla taigicUo** ' 

(h) OevolMi tM tht PurofiM. 

We have already observed haw ^ktism has become a popalar cult amongst 
the Indians, ft is. however, proposed to deal here with the probtaa of the ^thta 
devotees dt^ribed id tbe Pmjux^, 

The Puratus have given some details in regud to the worshippera of the 
Mother Goddess- It ia proposed to give here a short survey of the same : 

The wife of Jayatsena, king of KaS, was a worshipper of Gaori.* iudraka was 
adovotoeotibeDcvitGoddess),* It is described that Sudarsana of ^rngaveiapora 
regaioed his kingdom by performing the Vafiijir^Maifira and adoring Jagadambi* 
The story of Suratha os a worshipper of the Goddess is deUiledio the Dni-BhSgftoata 
aodB/ahmavaioariaaadothot King JSvapaBM is said have been a 

worshipper of CemnpdaJ King Nahuas is described to have worshipped tbe goddess 
on the eewontb day of tbe brighi half of the month of Bhadnpada-* Aja and Ragha 
worshipped Bhairavi.* Mabinaiidl worshipped Mahakksmi at Megadba,** Kuw 
Naraka was a keen devotee of Katnakhya.’ * King Rupama of VardhtuaDagara and 
his wife offered their son as e victim io a sacrifice; bni ha was revived again ** 
Patafijali is said to have defeated Kali with the help of the hlessiim of th* 
Goddess. Farther tbe fdlowing are described as being tbe worshippers of tbe 
Mother Goddess ; King Satyavrau of the Iksviku dynasty, Yftj'fiavalksa,** 

Durmadhvaja, *• Somada (worshipper of praiisTJ. ” Karttavirya, who ___ 

the Ksvaca of Bhsdrakair. and others.** 

V. OUOftI Of SASXISIS 

The Mohenjo Daro discoveries have made it pretty clear that the vigio of the 
Mother Goddess can be traced to the pre-Vedic paciod. But sarpriaiugly enough the 
very fact that all the references ia regard to the Mother Goddea occur is the Aryan 
writings of the later peiiodi hsa given sudkieat scope for divasity of opimon amongst 
tciulmrs. 

J. N. Bhattacarya otaintains, “To me it seems that the Tantriq cait was 
inveated partly to justify the habit of dfiokiijg, which prevailed among the Bra^ipianB 

I . Bn^dapftdSa JtlH, p 51 i . 

2e Ci. ciK p JO: S. Lisuud^i trwoMl, «E 

Skmnda P* G Wg«fv*lw^, 1??. 16. < KmMminkiMMm Adh « 

3 Adk i3. 10 , a. 5 , n. a ; 

PfakftHk0n^, I, tit ffj Sttfd J>,, 3, Adh, 4ii, 14 g, 

Sa««4e P, 3, 3, Adh, lOS. ■, 3, |, 4,40 7 ff, 

$Uj(4v, iVvSUiBttfe* SB. 29 ff. tO. BhaviM^m, J, 2. J 34 

II, iTSWw p. 30, t«3 ff. 12, t.y'g 

' *"' ^ '. Adh. W,t2. 

IJ, Ihid^ 9t 5* 1 ff. ibid, 9, Adhp 15 ^ 

P«liM P.. Pifg|,rtfcr^.l236. le, 30,42. 
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DVflgalt«r iba prohitaittoo of U by our graat lAw-iivors. bui cbit% tb* 

Brabmaaical coujtiorfi of the beastly kLo^ to compete wiib tlieaecalu oounien iotbe 
Btrugglo of becotniiig fovoo/ite^ and cmuiiv ibe niia of tbeic eoiyal mastera.'*^ 
l^aer has 'shpwo how dose are the pualleli betwew socpeof theold McriBcee, 
like those of the Mahavntia and many of the ceremoiues which tepd ne in the Tutraa.* 
Starfarack poinla out that, ‘ The Vedas were wiitten before and daring the period wheo 
the Aryans were conquering the aborigioes of India and were engaged ta feuds among 
their own tribes. Ondei aiich conditions there ere no goddesHe, aitbougb the Iltera. 
tore is richly polytheistic. When the nation settled down iotoa relativelr peacefol Ilf, 
and agricultural pursuits, the worship of femaJe deities has risen tt) a plate of eupreme 
importance: Durgi. the eternity; S»r*s«lT. sopretne wiadom; aitd Sakti, mother of all 
phetiOTneoa*.' Mackenzie aJwocatee an Asiatic origin. He says, *W« are told tfaat a 
revatuiion in the Hindu poaiheon took place during the Brahmanic age a$ a result of 
the rise oE the’niidile kingdotn’, which wasinhabitedbyagfonp koown as the Bbarataa, 
who worshipped Bharati. a goddess not unlike the roother-foddew of Egypt and 
early Europe; that thU goddess became associated with Sarasvati and wn ultimatefy 
recognised as the wile oE Brahmi, the Supreme Gad; that rten Baddhism decKaed 
and Siva bezatne the mnst popol ir deity, this goddess worship was traosferred to hie 
eoatort and was OfgaoinJ iuto a sepifiile sect*’* Scbolan like Vieowl Smith* and 
ElHot' have held that the migretioaa of the nomad naiioue of lb« central Aeiu 
steppes, which culmiuned in the Kosian or lodo-Scythian oongaest in Northrm India, 
must hive caused this change in Hinduism. Stater mamtalned that ^Whila the 
Dravidiatia were Atyaaiaedla laaiuage. the Aryaos were Dtagidiapiaad iu culture.'^ 
In regtrd to the peculiarly common charecteriatic oE the village goddesses and the 
Aryan goddesses, he says thti. ‘We can hardly reftain.from ideatifyiog her with Kali, 
with the rounded limbs, wids hips, swelling breasts, exaggen|ed waist, and with 

itiaity arms brandishing weapons* tirelessly dsncing, a fit emblem indeed lor Ha lure 

as is in India, so bountiful in her kindly moods,« deadly when the whim takes her.* 
He also believes that the cult of the Mather Goddess must have arisen Eimt amoog the 
mitriorchiJ tribes.* Sju points oat the close connection between CandJ with her 
lions and the Cretan goddesse*.* Batth traces the roots of ^Irtisra‘lir away lo 
those ideas, as old as India hersoll, oE a sexual dnatism, placed at the begiomngof 
Ihingi (in a Embmioa of the Vo/iume-fo. lot example, Prajapatt is androfyDon*}, or 
Of a common womb, in which beings are formed, whidi ta also their eommoe 
tocub.**'* Recently H. Venkatammanayya. having drawn same comparisoot betweew 
Durii and the Goddess Ishlar aod Aothtia, poiota oat that,‘The Mother Goddess 
entered India in the company of the Vodic Gods, from the far distaat Twgiooa io tkw 


//mJM CsHtM tfitJ p- 

2. I* \¥. Dff 63* 

3^ SlaibnKltp Fflaala Pfiiiclpla\ V 338* 

4. /Kdiiaji Mfth ifjf^ p, 

5. Oxford HUmrf of p 9. 

6. p. m SI^UT, C^I., JI, dk 

I, pp, 91-92, 103. ^ 9- 

lOi BMEbf R$iigfoAr 9/ imdia* p, ^7- 
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wBtof Asia, Mtinrf,Ewpt, Nineveh, and Babylon/^ Marshatl abeenres that tbe 
caU of tbe MKberGjJJes^ mtiir have originated io Anatolia (probably in Pbrygia) 
aad spread theoce chroagbont tbe Wosiern Asia.* 

However, the Mohenjo Daro discoveries have supplied us with tbe 
imporUot doe, oarnely, that the todus Valley civilteatbo Is ab-tduteJy non^Aryan 
is Datura It is also sigoificaiil to note ihal bath the jnsoriptioos and the representa* 
tioos on the seals are silent in regard to the main features of the goddess. Hence 
tbe few changes that are made io the case of Ishiar, e.g. her close assocLatioa with the 
lioD, «(o. seam to be of a later date. 

It is also worth Doting that the aahabhSntta, while dealing with the calt of tbe 
Vrityas.* who are otherwise called V&hlkas, speaks of the worship of the female demon, 
of thesloglDg of youthfu] wimea aod of the s icriBeing of auinials on the occasion.' 
This dearly proves bsyood diubtthat the cult of the Mother Gjddess must have arisen 
iu this land atoae, whereio once the Mshm; t D iro cirii^zitiou flourished. It Is just 
possible that im neliately afterwards, the colt must hive spread far aod wide in tbe 
wbde of India. And eveutually numerous adJitiooa and modifications in tbs cult must 
hays beeu effected by the peopls of differeot prodncss-so as to suit their lasts aod 
inctioatioDS. fo view of tbe above observations, one can very easily pereeivs bow 
with the excepUoD of Slater and parity of Bartb, all tbe *Dt her seboUrs have wit 
^vsd at a proper solution of the above problem . 

VI. THE TA!4TRAS 

Tbe TiDtiu—Dete^Ccmeeie—Thetr ebeiei ud dinbeiet^SCaJo Works. 

The rntin titeratore of the S&ktss consists of the Tantras or Taatric 
In fact like the other scientific religious works, nsmdy, the Nigamasi, Agamasi 
Yimalas, Bamaras, Uddleis, Kuksaputas, and others in the case of other systems^ the 
Tantras form the miio religiousexnositions of the ^iktas. The Dm-SAogatmfo 
calls the Tantrasastra as a Vedaogt The TdrdPi'^Jrpd eojoios that la tbe Kaliyuga 
the Taotric rites alone -as against the Vedic, are prescribed. 

The expression Tantra, which is derived from the root 'tan/ 'to spread,' by the 
ndditiou of the suffix 'tiao/^ coaveys various maoings-•Startleg from that of web or 
warpt it came gradually to stand for ao uomierrupted series, orderly ritnal, the 
doctrioal thoory or system itself, and hoally its library exposition*, or in the words 
of Woodroffe, 'tojunction (Vidbi), regulation (Niyama), and ^stra (trBtise),'* 

The word Tantra was also employed iu the case of other scieqtific treatises 
■leo e.g. the Paneatantra, Kafamra (a Ssoikrit Gramfnar) Of^rvavarmao the 
Tanirmarttika.iha Tafttraratnatc* IJOO), the Tartirafar& by Madhava (1199- 
1278 A,D.), the TantrSteka by Abbiiiav.igupta, r/c. But now ifie word generally 
connotes a ^hta .Agama alone. 

t. VeekelHimaeayye, Audre'^iv 0 ,p..di. 

t, M efi h ill ' , 0^ ciV., t, p. SO, 

3. Cf. eader ilis 

4. Gf WMdniffe, Sbktf and SSi$a, p. 30 

Si Payee, p. +9. 

A. Woodteffe, vp. tit,, p, », 
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Tho extAot works give dififtrcttt lists in tfgaid lo ths oaoib^i of Tantias* 
They are coasidered to be sixty-four geoerally. Bot the 
NiiwiMr «l Tuine Jgi^^^xvilasa arlds a list of eighty^ three again. The Uatitiddftanta- 
Tantrtt <c. 18tb cen. A. D.) dividw them into three sections, correspocdiog (0 the 
three divieiaes of India. The first group ooosists of the Tactras of the region of 
Visnubanta (from the Vindhya laonotainf to Chittagong), the second of Batbakrbita 
(from the Viodhya moontains to China (Noitbem India), and thirdly those of the 
region of Asvaknola (the rest of Iijdia)> The Biacdooald htanoscripts, on the oth« 
hand, detail a list of sixty-four titles. The author says, ‘besides these there areahnndied 
other Tantras* The V 5 r 5 hi-Tonfro adds a list of sixty two more. The Baddhists 
mentton seyeoiy-two wotks of their own. Ward has giTeo a separate list of hie own.* 

The Tantia is not mentiooed in the Amarahtiia, Moreovefi the Cbiaese 
pUgrims, who visited India between ^0O and TOO A, D., do not 
Theif Date Taniras.* Avalon Lakes them to a considerably earlier 

date and even BSS pmffs lot them the ootiquity of the V^as, Farquhar proposes that 
the Tantras seem to have taken a definite shape only alter the Tib century A. D,* Hot 
the discovery of a onanuscript of the Kubjiki-Tanira writteo in Gapta chaiacten 
proves that the Taotrtc works began to be composed not later thao the sevsntli 
century A. D. 

The Tantras contain varied matter regarding ^ta worship and ritual. Thwr 
Centeati contents may be sunmiarized as fdlows: 

The conception of Deity as a Supreme Peraonality {Parahanta) and of the 
double aspect of God in one of which He realises or becomes the universe | a tme 
emanation from Him In bU creative asptet; successive.emanaiione {AW5so.oy5ho) 
as of 'five ftotn fire’ from subtle to gross; doctrine of Sakti: pure and impote er^ 
tioD; the dcoiaJ of nnconectous Miya such as ^kata teaches j doctrine of Mdyakoai 
and the Kancokas; the carrying of the origin of things up and beyond'Painaa- 
Prabii; acceptance at a later stage of Pum^-Pr^rtutheSafikhva Guqa^ and 
evolution of Taltvas as applied to the doctrine of ^kei; affirminf of the reality 
of the universe i emphasis on devotion (Bhakii); and provisioq for all castes and both 
sexes. Instances of common practice are, for examplei Mmlra. Bija, Yaotia, S^udm 
Nyasa, Bhutasuddhi, Ku^dsii yaga, construction aod con^ecr^on of temples and 
images {tCnyat, religious aiui social observaoces (Carya!, such as Ahnika. Varnaarama* 
Hharinfl, iit^va, Bod practical magic (^Syd yegd), where thare is Mantra, Yaotta, 
Nyasa. Diksfi, Gnru aud the like, there is Tantta-^astra. It is also calW Mantra;^ 
sastia.* 

VarioDs scfaoIaTS have expressed their opinion in rotard to the natuie and 

fi-Tj- - I_r conteuia of the Tantras. Elhot, while makiDg a distinctidd 

■•d. dk>iHUH between Tantrlsm and ^tism,* opined that the Tantna are a 


Ip UatiMiddhnia^TatUm, I. 

a. Went, Hitlotf, eni HjtkvtHf of ihtKimdiu, U fp. JU «.)(, 

EUl-atf and BuddHism^ 

4e Fafq&bv^ O. J?. L- pp, 199 ff. 

5. efr ciir, pp, 5$^57. 

Elliot^ MiiiJiiLtM aH4 h kXJCtI; 11^ 
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s^pIIficatfM of rdlafioo, bat ob raftaghysical rather tbia emotional linee,^ Uoaier 
WiJJIams aod Bhattaotiya speak of the •lerribta and horrible' aspects of the 
an^ra cafl. Barth, while admittiog the philosophical depth of the Taotric 

ittenT .^'’' 15 ^“’ a hypocrite aad a superalltioos 

deUaucbee. However, the writings of Woodroffe acd Avalon have proved beyond 

toubt that the Tantric works convey a far reachiog and deeper philosophical thoaght 
than was sapptaed to be op till now.* ** 


liisproposedlogivebereabfielfiurvey of the main Tdntfic wiitiass. The 
lUhi WeHia Tantras were! the Rtidra*Yamata (lOth or 11th ceo. A.DJ; 

ji r» % I , ‘ KaSr/ttfea, which is leJerred in by Laksmtihara (end of the I3ib 
cea. A. D.) and which is sometimes attritatsd tn ^kam ■, the Su,ada-Tilaka^Ta>Ura 
by Oesilca <17th «n. A. D.), the Kauta Ycginl-Tantra 

which probably refers to the Koch King ViMusimha (1515-1540 A. DJ; tbe tSaka- 
^nana-Tantra nr tbe Tantra of Great Liberation* (I9[lt cen. AD,, according to 
Gtlmwe): the commentary written nn the same by Hajibarananda Bhaiati (died 183J) ■ 
the raarrtfiar*, the authorship of which is attributed to Kisnananda BbatlScarya a 
^temporary of Bhatlaoharya,* hot to Kr^nanda Agamavigisa by 
hiA H^rf af Ary&varia \ SakiaHmda-tarahg$nit written prababty after 1B21« 

acemding to Farqnhai; and the KAfH<fdhen»-T, and the Mantrak^ia (both bdnogina 
to the loth cbo. A. D. ), * 


VII, SAKTa PHILOSOPHV AND VOCA 
(e) SQta PbflnMiphy—{iji n* Hitlm Yoga. 

(a) Pkilosopkif 

Though one is not in a positino to state exactly when the ^ta philosophy 
litralnWj- ^ propounded, still the germs of it can be found in the 

early doct rine of the Puru^ an d Frakr ti as propoueded by the great 
Kapfla. the notion of Ardbanat tsvara. and finally the doctrine of ^iva-^altti, which 
6wt becomes perceplible in the St^taipaiara Upam^ad. The U|wnt^, while 
aseimifating the njatn prlncipTcs of the Sahkhya system has also emphatically stated 
ftiat MSyi or gglrn forms i»rt and parcel of Brahman. Eventually it muai pot have 
been long afterwards that a futt-ffedged ^kta philosopfay came into vogue. 

Like tbe TrLka eystoa of Kashmir tbe ^kta school has adopted tbe doctrine 
of tbe thirtysix Taitvae^ and has partly followed the Vedantic doctrine of 

Side by side with ibe Tantraa. the Formas also have dealt with tbe 
tMle of the ^akta phibsophy. The DenJ-U^mforf, the Depi-Bhaiavata, the 
BrwkfMiHdd aad (*bei PHtwodv are instances to the point. 

Slater soggested that the Tantric idea of the prodoction of the tmiverae ir/ the 
blending of the male and female prineipfes-tbe qniescent and the active (Sakti) wbich 
liesattbeieotof tbawfanlwof btermyibolagyof Isdia-KHves its development to tbe 
pnpalariation of the Sanhbya philosophic idea of tin anioa of the two principles 


1. 

3. 

1. 


ikid, It. p, 37J. I Bartb. Riiigipn* 9 f i»dia, p. 30#. 

At-ilad, fu kUt. 

SItiKr, im Rftativm l« 
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Ptims^ and Pralcrtu^ Some other ^bolir^ have piopmd thAt the pbi^oe^ipliy aodei^ 
lying the Taatra? are a iiiodihcatioD ol the S^kbya and Vedi^ia systemB*^ Buti in 
our opinion^ ^ktiscn as but a tetter development oF the ideas of Ardbanansvara or 
^ivA-^akti wbich were eo widely prevutent amongst the non-Aryans. The Sankbya 
doctriae of PurusB and Prakrit its vety caisteoca ta tbia originaL idea of 
tbe prcto-Indiaos and not pica vtrsa^ In fact the Sinkbya system was aa oC^sboot 
uf tbe original philosophy of tba non-Aryans* 


Tbe greatest contribution of tbe ^aktas to Indian philosophy h tbeir doctrine of 
^ti as tba oioUva power working behind the wboio universe- 
In fact, Ibey view God as ibe Uothar of the univccie, and 
assert that the ultimate Reality Is Smtkvidw CaiVa>fy<r or Cit, which, ihroogb its 
associaiian with Maya-^ktit opemtive to create the universe^* 


S{t* and 


Brail msn is both Sat and Ctt- There i# no distinctkia of tte experifloced and tba 
tbs Hparieocer in tto ultimata Raalitv. There is notbing in tbe universe as apart ffom 
At mao, whieb ia the onl^r all-pervodiag entity* Cit 19 pure and simple; and 
whatever is of changing appearance in the world, is al) due to the working of 
^akti. 

Unlike the NrSya and Sankbya systems, which propound that the chief end 
of man is the absolate cessation of pain, the Ved&ntios lay stress on tbe positive Bliss 
which is af its essence^* According to the OcoMCu/yina *tbfl mother Of Bliss is 
herself Bliss/ 


The Kutiirrtava-Tantnr explains the inscm table naiore of (be Supreme Be log. 
It saya, '^iva is the impartial, Supreme Brahman, the all-knowing creator of all. He 
is the stainless one,and the Lord of ali. He is one without a second {Advasa). He 
is light itaell. He cbangts not and is without hegjoaing or end. He is without 
attribute and is above the highest. He is Being (Sirl), Consciousness (Cil), and Bliss 
{AnandaV. This state persists in all the states of Becoming which are its 
mr^nifesiation as ^kti.' 


As Brahman is real, so alsu Cit is real. The Cit is real, the substratum of alt 
that exists in the world. The aniverae is born, grows and djes in this entity. It is all- 
pervading, eternal, onproduced, and indestnictible. The Kaivalya-Kiih'ka-T. explains 
bow Cil is known through its manifestations only; 'We realise the presence of Rihu 
or Bbucchayd (the eclipse) by bis actions nn the Sun and Moon. The eclipse is seen 
but is not the cause of it. Cit-^okti is a name for the same changeless Cit when 
associated in creation with Its opentiug Mayi-lokti*. The Supreme Cit is called 
Pardsa^uit, 


1 , Cf. SUtW,tft ffeta/ioa to CAfL^iejK'ty. 

2 , Dugepti, Hittort 0/ Indian Philwpkf, 1. p, 71 i Steu Koaow, I«Ar»i<ch dwrRtH, 

3, WocKlrqffB, ciA^^ p, 43^. 

4s Ibid. 

3, 1-6^ f. 

^ WoodroSTe, op, c£i.^ 2JJ. 
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^beordiiiH to ^karai Uiys h men illDsioQ, and the only real entity beiiie 

Won Md s.ktiini fiat ^ Mass tts a particalm ^ktl ol 

BnhniAii. WaodrofiTfl exptiids the whole poaitioa clearly. He 
says, beiag ^akti, it is at base cansciausness, but ae Maya-^akti, it ie conficionsaes 
veiling itself, ^jktl and SaaktimaQ are one aqd the same; that is, Power aud its 
posessor Saktintao. Therefore Mayankti ig ^iva or Cil in that {srticalar aspect 
which be assuoies as the naaterial cause {upadana^i/ifa^) in cratioo. Cmtion is 
real; that is, there is a direct causal nexus beiweea Siva and ^akd (Ci<>:»alcti and 
Mayl^^ikti) and the universe, to short, ^iva as ^akti is the cause of the universe, 
and aa ^skb in the form of Jivesa, be actually evolves.*^ 

Eveatually there are two aspects in the Bratiman f.e. the Prakasa or CH 
aspect, and Vimaria Sakti, 'the poteoiial Wow.* This Ptmarsa'SnAit is cd (wo 
lorms: the subtle and the gross; add she works in two capaciti^, uamely, Ctd*inpinT 
and VitvS'tupinL Thus the two ‘/‘mss' and tfint'oesj'', or ihe subjective and objective 
aspects are in the original entity itssit. The ^akti is thus In her both capacitfes K.g 
Cit, and herself in an uddistiugnishable anion with Siva. 

The Sakll which was in a veiled stale during the creation, again remains in its 
OittftbiTifr subtle form in the state of final disulutign. She is then 

in an nndlstingufshable union with Siva. The Pinkaratra 
(Akir-btiiiknya) SamhiiS* expkius th* uature of this state; the Supreme state of 
{Eakti returps to the condition of Brahman {Brahma-bhavam vr^ate). Owing to 
complete intensity of embrace the two alhpervadiug ones Ndi&jaija and His Saklt 
become as it wore a single pnndple^ This return to the Brahman condition is said to 
take place in the same w.ay a? a condagration, when there (9 no more combueiible 
matter, relarns to latent condition of fire (VahntbbaDa}* In this state the sobfect 
and object are in coitiplate union. 

Woodroffe observes that I be oacure of creation is rather an soianation 
Cr<Ett« IhArfiiJ—for the former term is associated with duallstic uotions 

of on extra-cosmit: God, who produces a world which ts as 
senirnte from Himsetf as is the pitter.* tn this state, the Bnihtian still transcends 
the universe. Further again, Cit, though it transforms itself as Sikti into the uoiveree 
still transcends the creatloa. This is so in the case of all the evulntes, *every stage 
of senanatien pmcess prior to the real evolutum {parinima Prakrti) rnmajuiBg 
what it is, whilst giving birth to a new Evolution.* But it shoold be Ternembend 
that, unlike the Sinkhya theory in which PaHiyama means a complete tTUDsforfflatton 
of the abject ioto the object (f.e. mtfk into curds), ihe ^iktas and Agamic schoots hold 
that the creation is simply an abhasa or shining forth/ The process of creatiuD 
is called 'flame to flame,* meaning, that *it is a process in which *ono flame 
springs from another flame.'This is a form of vivorfd^ tbongh it should be disttO' 
gnlshed from the *wivaWo' proponndod by Ankara, in lo far as tin effect is con¬ 
sidered asetfuAlIy real. 


1, rud.p, 

3, Cf. WoodmEe, o^, eri., p. isi. 


3. AAir«HgAi«v,»-$Ma^ii, CJiap, IV, 

4. /WJ, p. Sgtf, 
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Ths ^ktaa, like the N^ys-Vaimllias preach that JcchS, JBADa and Kala (or 
wiH« kDOttIfidge aod aciloa) eoDitituU the motive pavm ia cratios. From these the 
great Triaagla o( Energy iKamahaXa), horn which ^abdit Anha, aod the forceE of 
psychic and material worlds arise.* 

Thus immediately the quesliozi of cnalion is in iassuFi Brabman is spoken 
of in its two aspects, namely, tnmscendenlal and empirical: Ni^kala and Sakala 
^ii>a; ffirgutia ttnd Sagutt^ : Pdrit and Aliara ; Ptfromafma and Ikvara ; aotl 
Para-Brahtnati attd ^abda Brahman. 


The ^ktas like the Agamic and E^htnir &ivB5 speak of tbo thirty'Six tattvas. 

The ^akta doctrioe in general is akin to that of the Kashmir 
ThirtyW Tatins sebool in SO far Bs it inclines ultimately towards AdvaiUc 
luiociple. It should be noted, however, that the ^iva-tittlv'a aod the fukthialtr-a 
are never produced The latter is in its two aspects, aame'y, kinetic and potential 
e.ff. VisvMupipI and Cid-iupi^ (For details cf. Kas/inti> SotV/sn*). 

The Iwktas postolate the existence of the tour states of the soul, namely. 

Jdgrai, Sufu^li and T«rryfl. All these are real 'whether 

Th. feur tbtn of trauscendeotal real of Sankara (tutiya), or the empirical 

EiponoBH wakiDg, dreaming or dreamless sleep/ 

The ultimate goal of a Sadhaka is the attoioiog of the pure and perfect Cit 
which is of the nature of SaeciddnandA. *The Atm a which had 
libontioa its(]l iiy the Avidy'i'iiiurti Of its ^kkti liberates itself by its 


Vidya-morti.’ 

One of the greatest assets of ^tism is its teaching of Bbukti'Mukti, 
Woodtoffe aptJy explains it as; "The Vita has not seen the 
BAiilcti'llukti ^urid from fear of it. He holds it io his grasp and wrests from 
it iu secret, Theo escaping from the conscious drif tings of a humanity which has not yet 
realia-ed itself, he is the illumined roaster of himself, whether developing all bis powers 
or seeking llberatioi] at will,* * 

(h) Tht Haiha-yaga. 

Ooe of the main conuibutions ol ^tisro to the non-Aryan and later Hindu 
religion, of which it siUl forms a part, is its peculiar system of Hatha-yoga. The &ktas 
roaioly pr^h aoJ practise the Kundalini or otherwise called the Hatha-Yogs. We have 
already observed that the Mobsnjo Darians were keen adepts in the science of Yo^. 
A section of the Vratyas were yogins ^ir «ceWf«ce. Further, the famans Tamil saint 
Tiramular, tbe Gorakhnathis, and J5aoesvata-in his commentary on the sixth Chapter 
of the Gita, have preached the importance of the KuE^int-yoga. The word 
Kundilinl seems to have bean derived from the Tarai} word Kudalai. Thus the 
Hatha-Yoga fieeros to be of a very ancient origin. 

According to the ^tas the practice of Yoga brings about the union of tbe 
individual soul and the Supreme Bong- It actually makes the soul free from the 
shackles of Mayi Tbe Ghtranda SamtUtd slates that, 'there » no bond equal in 
strength to Maya, and no power to destroy that bond ttun Yoga. The person who 


I* WoodTaDfl, op. cifri F# 

2, ibid.. 
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Wbes to practise Yo^a niu^i be a fit mm Udbiban). Ttie TAnttas gedtialJy speak of 

Ihsfjarforiui of Hatha Ramvojfa 

Th^ S^^han^-Tifnira pramb« five kiads ol Yoi^i m»a. Itaj„, Laj,,, Halh» 
Md whKh are «id to b: the five aspsco of theftpirtiUaJ *ife, namely, Dhar^, 

Kriya, Boava. Jni ,a aaJ Yag i. Toe seven Sadtjaoas or preparatory stages cocsivl of 
Sit-kaimi, Asms, Modta, Pratyatara, Pranayanii, DbySna and Samidbi, which 
c emm the b^y. seat, po,tores for gymnastic and other pnrposes. the abstractioo 
the senses from their objects, hreith comrol. meditatlga, and ecstasy, which is both 
SavikilpafimpsrfeclJ and Nirvikalpa (perfect).^ The Samadhi of Laya and Baia, 
y«is ts the SavikaTpi and Nirviltalpa Simadhi respectively. The practice of the 

(^rfhanah firmness aod strength 
(drdhtta). fottitode (Stbirate), steadiness (Dhatrya), lightness (LSghava). realisation 
(Prat^yabi). airf detachmsot (WirliptattvaX Tite body coneists of innamerabte 
□omber of Na^s or chinneJs of occal. force. Woodtoff, giv« a fine description of 
the differeot parts of the body. He says. The aia centres are the dM/idJarc or 
root-sopport situated at th, base of the spinal column (meruAmdO in a position 
midway tn the psrenmam between the root of the geoitals and the anus. They are 

“"Ir* »*>d the grey raattef there, 

^ve It m the Rcmcnb. abdomen, heart, chest or throat, and io the forehead between 
the two eyes are the SvadistbSoa, Maaipira, ViSuddha aad IjM Cakraa or lotoses 
(padmis) respectively. The Adv<i{ta.marla»4t speaks of even fifty Cakras. The 
sevBDth region bgyood the Cikras is the apper brain, the highest centre of maniregta. 
turn of conscioosness in the body and therefore theabnd, of the supreme ^iva^^ti 
to ^e Sahasrata. k should also he noted that the lowest Cak™ consists of Brahma 

in *e f^ of the Lmga, and the Devi is asleep, having coiled herself arauod it three 

a Baiii times. 

,1. *'•*'* ** ^ “njnteocipg fmm 

the Mul^hara and eodiog with AjBa, There are fifty petals Jo all. as are the letters 
of alphabet which are in them.* As apart from the Dhyana or Bhavaoa.yoga 
the Kupdilial-y^a consists of the roasmg up of the Kundalioi and makiag her irave! 
through the various circles by way of Snsutnna (spinal cord). This act Is known 
aa ^t cakra-bheda or the piercing of the six Cak™,, Unlike the Dhyana-yogl, who 
dM DQt make any effort towards aroustog the KtiodiliuT at different centres he 
obtwis differwr farms of Bliss Eaoanda) and ffiins special peswers. He caffi« her ta 
the Siva of h^ cerebral centre and enjoys the supreme Bliss. The Kuodaflul is 
desenbfid tbe mflcr womau shines likE a chain of lights^ \ The Haiha ' 

has both enjoymeot (BhoktiJ and libaraiion (Mokii) ip the fullest sense of^SH 
expressioa. 

Vl». SAKTISM m BESrCAL 

^liam has atfaioed a very great popularity to Bengal. Payne • and some 
other scholars have obsarved that the oatmal phenomena and the historiial back- 


Ip Woodmf«, 

3v ibut. i>, e+Oi, 
5* Hidf p, 638. 


4. ibid^ p, 6^9. 
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groan i ol BeogaJ Aost bave helped tovnjds the developmeot of the cull the re. To 
quote a single iDstanoE: the gbastly and leiriblo effects of natura* might have given 
rise to such feelings as expressHl in Habindranath Tagore's play ‘Sacrifice*; 'Onr 
Uoiber is all capirice. She knows no law. Our sorraws and Joys are mere frslts of 
her mtad.* 

Id regard to theorigio of ^kiism in Bengal, Payne sugfesta, that the Sikla 
practicts and beliefs are trecAble to the DravidiaD and Mongoltao peoplei, and that 
they passed into Hindutstn by a natural upward ttansiliop, as abortgiaaj cotpAryan 
and castelesa tribes adopted officially the reiigim} of those immediately above them in 
the social scale.^ Lyal^eapresses the view that, 'The ethnical frontier is aa ever* 
breaking store of primitive beliefs, which tumble cooslanUy ioto the ocean of 
Brahmanism/* Even the CTnacita or the Paneatattva system is said to have 
intricduced into Bengal from China and other countries, W« have already observed 
that the early begknings of the history of Mother Goddess can be traced to the land 
of the Mohenjo Daroand Harapixi* though a fulhfiedged system actually came into 
being only dnriog the period of the Mahabharata. Both the works of Bhna and the 
Docoants of Yuan Chwaog poiot out that the worship of the Mother Goddess mast have 
spread everywhere into the domiatons Of Harsa which included also Bihar and part of 
Bengal. And the Tan trie movement came into fall force in both Hindnism and 
Buddhism between A. D. 550 and 900. 

As soon as Bengal became free from the clalches of the Sultans of Delhi, a new 
impetus was given to the iukta ideas irrespective of the anarchy which ibeo 
prevailed Dr. D. C. Sen is of opinioa that, 'Bengali literature begins about this 
time, as it is full of tbs struggle between the worshippers of local Goddesses wbQclaim< 
ed to be ^aktas and the more orthodox Hindus.* ludividual Muslim rtilera patronised 
lltemture. Tht Katika-Tantra was a product of the foarieentb century. But 
^sUct tsm used ta recrivo a set-back at the haads of the MAbominedaci SuItaoE. *Tk^ 
Faoflticai' Firoz Sbah Tughlak (I551^]388) dariii^ry slates, *| cut ofl* the heads of Lha 
elders of this ^t and banisbed the resti so that their ^minabb practices wm 
put an eod to^"^ 

Darin er the fifteeath and tbe aixtAentfi cedliuies Tautfism received a great blow 
at the hands of CaitiDya (1485-1535) ^d his N lowers. The foliowiog coDditioDS 
prevaUedv Mr. Te Kcuaffily* observers, 'that at ihe time of Chaitaoya's binb colts 
of aborigiDs] origiu fe those of Marui^i Dt^i (the seipentKjoddesslf Dbanna 
Tbakkari Dakshri Rai (the ttger^godj. Candi aad many others attached to the 
^ta secty were widely prevalent. The poisouof Tiutric practices left bahiad by 
Baddhisoip aod also d«p set in curreot had gone Car in the sociaj order and 

ezercLsed a peculiarly debasing influeDCe on reliekme tbought. The ^akta secty 
which waa probably the principal eleuient iu the Hiuduim of that dsy, was neilhera 
spiritual oor au lEithetic elnoeot in rdigion. Its annual sacrifice was a ccarsening 

I* cp^ vit., p. 84^ 

LynJh AiwJA? pp. I|Ajuu1a of RanJ Bea^}i 

3. Seo. p, 231. 4. Smflh. 

3+ M. T« Hiuieedyp CaHanya Mov4m€f%t, p^ 1. 
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fMtBre. whilfi tba T^ric sUaia of Jiantioiiiresa io tlu UleotF and pactico of its 
VsmEcati it tfcmeiidoiu power for sviJ/ 

^Ipjrnedfately afier tbs deatbt of Caitairra, relieious disputts arose be moon 
the haktas aod tbeVat^vas. Tho Vaifflsvas would not otter the word KilT tmeaniog 
ink] aod the name of the Java flower (red Aiftrecus}, whiclt was favourite to KiiT. 
The Saktas eveo went lo Uie Jeogtti of ridiouJbg the Vai5iia%-aa. to fact when 
^rottama Das died, a body of ^ktas Mowed bis hier, dating and bissimr aa a 
si^ of coaEBinpr for tl^a LHuilnous^ead^* 


Side by side witb the reign of Ahbar, Mukundarima, called the *getn of 
pods’ {kavikadhada} fiaatished in the early beginnirg of the ICth ceotufy. His chief 
composition was a work called Caridi e-g. Candikdvya (A.D. ISSSJL The poem reielb 
the popular legends Of Kalah^iu, the bonier, and of the metchant princes Dhanapati 
Snmanla, the latter coboeclcd with Kali at Timiuk.* In about 1600 A. D. 
Govinda Das composed hb famous poem on the popular story of Vidya and Snodara.' 
which was later retold by Rama Prasad and Bhfirata Chaodra Ray.* 

In 1565 the Koch ruler Naia Nirayapa, mainly under the influence of ^okara- 
Deva rebudt the temple of KainaksT. It is said that ataui one hondtrd and fotiy men 
were sacrificed on the occasba.* Bankim Chalterji, in his bmous uovd KgpSta^ 
fftfrtjffffrt, depicts the picture of the age of Akbar {1627-1658), 

During the eatly years of the 18ih century Bhaaikarafaya or Bhuskaiananda* 
Bath, a court-puudit in Tanjore. wrote cooiraeniatio on some of the earlier Tantric 
works.' The Oiem Tatitra was written during the eightefDth century. About this 
time again were written the famous fUohaorrvdao-r. acd iho Tanirasarif. Many 
poets flourished during this period, ^he chief among them being Rama Prasad (1718-75) 
and Bharat Chandra Ray (1722-60),’ Rama Ptaiid wrote the Wuccessful versba 
of the Vidyi^Sundaro story,' 'Even Bharat Chandra Ray wrote oo the same subiect 
under Ananda^maitfSala. He was a poet of great fame, and his style was imitated 
by many poets id later times/ 

Rdfita Prosad-Payno rightly observes*: ' The spirituality of the old mao, his 
geauineness, and his sincerity continue to make their appeal, and his sooga a real UJ 
known and loved all over Bengal. Sister Nivedito tells ns that they were oiten oa the 
Jjpa of Swam! Vivekaoanda. Thera arc maov echoes of them in the poems of Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagnre, His lyrics are sometimes delicate and haunttog/ He wrote many 
excellent poems, which are (nU of ^kta elements, 

Rama Prasad was a mystic par exctUence. In his earlier years he served as 
a copyist, but alterwards he was appointed In the court of the Rajas of Krsnagar. 
Same of his poems e g. 'The voice of a man entangled io life's duties and difficnltiesi 
and wtshidg he coold escape to give himself to the service of God,’ or that 'of the 


1. Sen. HSLL, p. J77* 2. Ct Faytie, Op- sit., p, 90; HBLL. pp, 3gs-S03i 

ClsMapp. Sjirtfaii p. 117* J. Payee, fir, p. 9 O: Sea HbLL 

PP.637-SJI Thoapwa, BKLS, pp.lS-19: GtuKnepp, Dtr Himduttnwr, 
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Ulostnatiod of bis rejectfOD of thi carrent atthude to plBrima^es and certmoilies, or 
thoso tbAl dfial with death and the bere^ailrrV ore ol absoibii^ ioterest. Tbotigh a 
dflvotit ^akta he was against the pilgrimages and cereEitaiiiei^p and Twtric practices.^ 
The song on d^tb appealed to the great Kablndranatb Tagore so znneh that bis song^ 
also cMtaio eocne origirml expnsskiaa of Raisa Prasad: 

*My ptay is Anished^ Motber, y pky b hDisbedp thou joyona One. It wag 
a play that I came to tbe earth, I have taken its do^t and played. O, tbon Daughter 
ol the Mountaios, now am 1 in fear of deaths lor death is close at baud. In child¬ 
hood’s days wb^ games I bad I Than 1 wasted lo the foys of marrti^ life the breatb 
that should have been given to prayer.”^ 

In regard to the poems of Hama Fmsadp Sen rightly observes, 'through the 
fierce and the terrible he sees the gweet fdocuidight of grace that suddesly breaks 
lortb, and K&ll is no more than a symbol to him^—a symbol of dtvme puniiiJijneutT of 
dlvioe grace, and of divine moiberhood,-* 

Alter Rama Frasid, Kamglakanta Bhattficirya (c. ISOOJ and JD^krathi Ray 
( 1804 - 57 ) c^t»e into pramiaence. Daring ihc Dineteeotb uedtmy Ocbendrttaalb 
Tagore ( 1813 - 1905 ) in traduced the song from the Mmhanirvana-Tmntr^t to be suag 
evefry day in Brahmo Samli service. Best of mlh Swimi Faiuakrisbni Paramahamsa 
was a devotee of Kali, and bis sayings contain much ibat belongs to the province ul 
^iktism, Keshub Chandra Sen, Swiml Vivekiniaiida and Erahmabiudbav 
Opadbyayn were greatly inBueoevd *by hts doctrines. Other Later instances . Irnm 
Bengal in »gaid to the spread ol Saktism are tbE obseivaoce of the tetival of Durgi^ 
the lAtional song un Vand$ and the pamphlet on Bbavaui hlandir 

by Ghoae. Thus the contribatioo of Bengal in the field of ^kiigm Is great 
indeed i It is Still a living fores Ihere. 


U EUiolt MimdmiMm Md Buddhism lU 
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CHAPTER VII 


MURUGA OR KARTTIKEYA 

Ptoto-IodiM Ptoiod—Vedte Period nod ktcr—Eido ud Pnii^e mccoiiDto oo 

Mrth or KirtUAoji-SimrnBii, in Tlmli Und-In other Ptoviowe-Some Geii.nl 

Aapecti. 

/. Proto-Indian Periad 

The history of Muniga or KSritiklyR, or, moro popularly haowD as Subrafautanya 
in the South, is of ao absorbing interest. Like the early history of diva^PSrvaii and 
other deities of the Vratya pambeon, the history ol KartUkeya was also shrouded in 
mystery up^till-oow. But the Indus Valley discoveries have thrown suffideut Jight 
00 the origin of this Cod. 

Murogan or Velao, the proto*type of the historic Kirittkiya, was ooe of the 
aodi ol the Divine Triad. The Insmptioos have detailed some of the clsracterisiics 
of this god. One of them records, "the people of the uoited conolries of Vdaa of the 
harvest counled on one side,"* Id this connect ion Father Horas observes that, 'Velan 
means ‘the one of the trident' aod is even at prerent used as a oame of Subiahmanya 
in Sonth India. Velan has always been the god of the Velilas for be holdh the Vei 
after which they themselves are styled”. It should be noted that in the above inscrip 
l\m VebJa spokftD at in coanectioa wilh ibe barvesu 

Another inacriptioo states that, 'the moon (is) over the White Monntain of 
Velan ol^ the fiViga of the divided house of tbe two high suns'.* Father Heras points 
oot that, 'the ioscriptioo states that the moon is over the White Mouniain of ha of 

Vdan. The latter being a soo of ft va in the historic period, he should also be a sod 

of An in the proto-historic period. How Ao has only one sod styled Anil literally 
meaning ‘the son Of An.’ His proper name is Murugen, the ancient Dravidkn name of 
Subiahmanya, found in one of the inscripijons of Mohenjo Dam, which reads 
‘mrvgan adu\ 'that is Muruga^” As Father Herns observes, 'we can safdy slate 
that he of Velan (or Mhrugan) is Ai). the proto-type of ^iva. Quite properly the White 
MouDtaiD, one of the middle mouatains Taentiooed above, is said to belong to An, for 
Siva Is supposed to have his dwelling in KaiJasi. a peak of the Himalayas.’* 

II. Tht Vtdie Ptriod and Lattr 

That the ewly name by which the later Kirttikeva or Subrahmanya was 
designated was Muragan, becomn evident from the expression Mi^adevSh us^ to the 
Sgotda* The expression Muradevaji, described as having bent necks, has been 
varionsly iuterpreted hy schoUrs. Sfiyana comments on it ns ‘destructive RSksasar.' 

1, Menhall, tsit.. HI. K. D, He, 307. 

2. Hem. 'Tba Vetnluef Uofaesjo Duo'. ^«w Indian Antiijuarr, 1, p, 52. 

3, Pboio. Jf, D., 1930-31, Dk. 10341. 

4. Heru, cp. cit.. p. 32 ; Ptriu W. D.. 1928-20, No, 5890. 3 
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As w« havo ^t^e^gestedi tbe forcos ona of the deitlee of tba Divine Triad of 

rbe proto^IodiaD period (cf« for details under Vraiyas~F^n 1)# 

Id the Tailiifiya Aranyak^f Agei Md are desorEbecI as the servants or 
attendants of todra caJled by tbo name Sabraboranya.^ NarayaDa Ayyai* * rightly 
proposes tbatf *‘the SouiheriierB were in doen ted by ihia wide-sprcid movemetit^ and 
ideotifying their own deity Af urugair with Subrahrnaijyii, they regarded bint as aa 
equal to iDdra and Vanjija/ The AthaTwhrat Up^intsad refeis to the word Skaoda.* 
The word Kumarai by which oaiDo Klrttikeya ia hDown later on^ Is leferrcd lo in 
the figveda^* and the ^atmpaika SrBhmttna* But the word Kumira used hers 
does not at dl slgoify the ktar Kanlikeya. 

IL TAe Epic and the Puri^ic nccena/f on ike htrih cf KaNUk^ya 

The Epics and the Farai^as bavedeialled various stories in regard to the birth ol 
this god. The desciibes that Kiritikeya was the son of Agni and Gaagi- 

The MnAahAdrdln details the Eoflowing story * 

*Agm fell ID love wifb the wives of the seven BsiS| and being unable lo attain 
the object of bis love resolved in despair to give np hl& corporeal form. SvAbA^ one 
of Daksa's daughters, wbo^ enamoured of Agni* taking advantage el ibe opportunilyi 
appeared before him m the guise of the wiv^ of six oat of the seven lor she 

could not assume LhedlAdaeform of AruDdhatT, the wife of Vasisthai and bad intercourse 
with him in sDcces 5 ion> She repaired^ every time after her maion with Agoii to the top 
of an inaccessible mouataia, and threw there in a gnlden re^rvnir, his seediout of which 
arose in course of time a son with six heads, twelve ears» eyes, anus and feet united 
to a single body and Deck While stiJIababe of four days, be split the Krauhea 
hill, demdisbed one of the ^veta mountains^ and caused a great comEnolioD tn Svarga^ 
The psis* who learnt Irom the panic-itriken Gods that the causa of tbeir trouble 
was the sun boro to their wives through ibeir illicit intercourse with Agoi, cast them 
off* In coarse of lime, the boy became* mighty hero and was formaJlv invested in 
the presence of the assembled gods, iDeluding ^iva, with the iDsigoia of bis office, and 
his marriage wiib Devasceia ¥?as duly celebraled The wives of the six Rsls who bad 
been abaudoced unjustly by Ibeir husbands then came to bimp aod having explained 
tbeir sad plight begged him to provide them widi some place in heaven^ Ki&mira 
took pity on them and persuaded Indra to fiocoiiiiodate them in the neighbourhoed of 
Kobim in the place vacated by Abbijit who had gone to perform aiLsterities. Tbeotefor- 
ward these six wives of the Rm are shown in the sky under the name of Krttikae 
with Agni M tbeir presiding deity/ ^ 

The Parana give varied acamots r^oiding the birth of Karttikeya. The 
main story may be briefiy narrated as follovrs; 

Taiiiirlya AraHjaka, L 12, 3- 

2. G.V,.fci, ^iViiJw *ji South India^ pp. 102 fi, 

*Vo VxL Rddm u Bliagxvia ymex SlExiadih tiinul oxtuo baechi^i' Q S,T . 

IV*p J5}. 4-y. fig. 6fm . 6.1J .7-8 (cl* uad cr Sivx). 

A, fiffjvurydriu E,. chip. B7* 

7, cl. VeDlataraeniiLiTyii* Rudrs-Sivmt p. 71; JfhA, trip 228,229. 
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‘The Gflds who were eanly beset by Tanka, approached Si wi th reqn w U ha l 
he should give theta a codimaader capable d deaCroyiDR the demon, ^va e^etd. To 
inaplemeDt bis promise, annoyed beyond meaenrcs at the uoiveJcntae intrusioD, ^iva 
aisehargfld upta Agni the seed lotended for Uma's womb. Groaning tinder tu weight 
the latter m^e at first an uosnecewfuJ attempt to deposit I he pi ec ions burden in Che 
celestial Ganga; next, he proceeded to the lake Varavaqa where on perceiving the wives 
of the Seven Rm, he was Smitten with love and when all of them excepimg Aiun* 
dhatl ame to him believing him to be mere fire, he embraced them, and penetraticB 
into their wombs deposit^ therein the seed ol Siva. The, became ptegeaiit forihwitb* 
Feanog the wrath of their hnebande they forcibly ejected the seed from their wombs 
and placmg it oo a iotoe ieaf in the Jake, returned to their homes. The Rsis, 
however, were not deceived : irate with their spouses for their unworthy eoRdact. they 
CASE th^ni oat without compUQCtiOD/ ^ 

Mainly depending upon these and several other passages in the Vedic and 
Pottle literaiurt, Venkataramanayya emphatically states, ‘Nevertheless, it is in these 
Vedic texts that we catch the earliest glimpses of the later war-god in bis embiyouic 
state; the iocidenta cf fa» birth aod some of the names such as Kumata, Agnibbuh 
Sara jar Kartiikeya and Senani by which be is known, cl early indicate that before* 
his diffarenliatioo into a separate deity and affiliation of 6iva and ParvatT as thsir son. 
Skaoda-Kumara was closely associated with Agot.' But. we are not to be easily 
convinced with the line of argumentatitsn adopted by him. The abiupt rise of a god 
on( ol Dotbiog' seems to ns an niter impossibility. The early aeconnt of the 
Mohenjo Daro inscriptions and the ^ngam literature do point out that Karttikeya 
had Bn independent personality of bis owij since originally, and what the Vedlq 
fltahmans seem to bave done is that they have atiempied to Aryaniee this early deity 
of the non-Aryans. They had already tdectified Rudra with Agni. Eventually 
KSrttikEya also was depicted as the child of Agni. possessing all the characteriatLcs of 
the tattire 


Itfiboald flljo b« noted LEulE VenkataraniflOByjTi ha<i aJtagctber kept in tke 
the fact of the iDdepeqdeot exisEcccc of Murugsn &o olEeu appearjoff 
jo Ehe Timi[ lUeiature. 

ftL Murug<tn m Tamil Literature 

Munigaii or Muruga is a very popular deity amongst the Tamils siuce aocieat 
tjm& He is very ofteo referred to in the ^'igam litetaiure. The Talkippi,ani 


1 . VnttxurmAdmna, itp, v,v , p. 71- tho etary of ih« binb gf Kiruike,a*nd the 
dwtrnctltia flf Tink^mra ten the fellewCog; SkimJa, , Adh. le- 

rtW. llaJusvara-tli^H.ia. KeJdra-iik i Aih. Jt (lo Adh. 13 Li dexTtbed thg Knntin- 
MimlLODde war}; iSi.|, .WagaraiJMn^, 2H4 H.: 

Adb. IM; j. Adh. 63; tJttnrabhiiia Adh' It-SiVu P 

iiadra tamkitS PSrtalJ kli. Adb. li. Ob the Mnb of Kinilkey*; PaJm^ p' ^ Snti 
Adh. 3? ff.r Sair<^ F. Adh. +3 ft.: P, 

Adh. A; Varaka P, Adb. 23-32 ff ; Vana P. Adh 23S-26; Vif»ud!ntfmoUara, Pratha- 
ma-kh, Adh. 229 ff.; Siva P. Piiifrij.Baq>iA>rA. Kf/tiSra^ihaiuia^ Adb - 3; Garuda p 
Pmrva^khaaJa. PraHiamStida. Adh. 6; Brahmamla P. SladhyaiJmta Adb to- 
VSmana P. Adh. 37; aod Faiinr P.. Adh. 31. i . , 

1. VeubiitaraDtaiuyjjL op. eit., p- 74 S. 
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mBDtioofi the fallowisg goda^ 'Mayion or Kr^i. ‘^d^chi' at thn Red God Subrnbraanyai 
or Indfft and Vatat^i-* ^ Furifeier U is described ^be forest region 

wbkh is dear to tbfi ocean-colcmted^ the mountain regipii ro the red Murugsn, tbe 
well-watered river region dear to Etra moeotively known as Mullaii KnruBjli 

Bdarudaro and Neydnl^'* Mufttga was cnnsidered by the Tami^ as a god of the 
Nortbera rsfnotip Tbn conmientator of the Tolkippiyan) Naccinaj*kiiiifiifr refers lo the 
worship of Muruga. He observes tbat/in the Kuptinji region ibe Knravie (or tbo 
dwellers of the forest regicojp and others are found to offer several oblations in the 
sacriica to the Red God/* It la further stated ibau *sbe (the worshipoer) will 
reenvar if tb« powerroJ and famous Mitragau who destroyed the peoples of thf earth 
is worabipped/ 

Further the two trees Vehgri {P^ffrocnr^iii 5 r 7 o&ifs) aod Kadampo (^rig^mfcr 
roceniosn) are sacred to him/ M^iugan is dtscribed as dweTliog on high h 1 il]s 
ooyered with Veiigal treesp* He inhabits in Kadampo irees^ Ha performs the Koraval 
dance with Kurava maids, dwellers of mounUin homaa^ He rides now on an dephantj 
now a gcat» or again on a pea^^k/ His baoner has a wild fowl for its device.^ 

The chief gcene of bis activities Is ibe battle^ald whert he Bgnres by the fide 
of the Great DflTnoness pntiing brr in the shade hy bis powers and foiUtary akilk He 
marches at the head of Imps and gives victory to the fancifuL Maravgr wbo never fails 
to propltB^c him by sacriSca and drnken revds before aod after battle/* 

A graphic description of the orgies in hanotir of Murugap b foand in Patrii- 
p^diir* shed is put up and is adorned with garlands aod doweT94 High above it 
Li hoisted Mumgau'^s flag bearing the wild fowra device* to £cara away, as tho 
ConimeotatQf suggests. blood-ihiTSty goblins from the feast. His priest who bears 
his favourite weapon Vd or javelin and who is iherefore known as Velan (the name 
of God also) has a red thread round his wrist probably as a sign of consecratEon to 
the deiiy. He worships at iha altar and altering spells and incanratioos seal ten 
flowerSp ned fried paddy on all sides. He then slaughters a fat bulli and in its warra 
blood mixeSi boded rice and offers it to iha pod amidst blare of horns, bells and drumag 
while ihe perfames of incense aod Bowers fill the place. Today of erntr?e, it forme an 
integral part of the service whose chaiacteristic name is K^iri-addUf dmken revelry* 
The VeJan as wel] as the women present begin to dance to the frantic songs of the 
assistance- And some one io the comrany-ii Is usually ihe Velan-becomes pa$vased 
by the deity and jumps and soorta, givmg out at the same time oracles as regards I be 
fortunes of the by^taoder* Tbese saenhoes to Mur’ugan seem to have been very 
prevalent in the Sonih of India in aDcienr Eimes; so much so that all sacrifices have 
eomfl 10 be knowm by the namE Aftirugii,^® The moaero devil dance of the villaier iS 
but a repetition of the veri-oddM of the ancient days/ 


1 . A'dtA C'ofi) p. UV AlunH-i^. 

i. C(. [nuk Pnka.*r. Sittdk^uii^ Siivhm, pp 117 fi. 

5. PP U^'n^I■'^d14)^.X[[. 10. 6. 1V.75. 

7. Ibid, ] £2. 2J0. #. Ptinm, IV, 15. P.P. V, I. 21; XII, 10. 

9. Pam^^addu, [ 2tO-U9. 

10. IfriJ,?!. 38. 11> jQWk Pnli.ur, a^tf«1,>pll8. 
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Muragan -was belisvad to onter into unwary passofs-bj utd afflict tboai with all 
the etfects oF domoolacal posseasiou.' lo the Kand 9 -P»ranam^ 'it ia said that whea 
Vally showed signa of possession a “drunkea revelry” was held by the Knmvai, the 
kinsmen of the valley- An old priestess officiated. While she was indntging in 
pajoibms of religiotis freozi', Murogan eoteied her frame and told (be expectant 
crowd ibat it was himseU who had laid his hand tm the damsel when she was alone io 
a jungle sojoura.'* 

i y, EHnda in other Pfovinctt 

It is very interesting to note that Kaotilya in the Chapter on Dorgo-nfoieo 
states that, ‘In the centre of the city, the apartments of gods such as Apardjita 
Aoratihata, Jayania, Vaijayanta, isiva. Vaisravana, Asvi, and |be abode of tbe goddesa 
Madna shall he made. In tbe corners the goaidiao d«iM9 of tbe ground shall be 
appropriately set op.** Paianjali releis to tbs images of ^i^'a, Skaoda and Vislkba,* 
The reverse of the coins of the Kusbd^ prince Kanisha camains the figures with 
their names in Greek letters of Skando. MaliMoo, Koinaro and Bizago (or Virakhaii* 
Baneiiea has given some other important details.* On tbe cana of the KiishSpa 
Emperor Hnvisbka i» represented bkanda Kirltikeya. Further, on the reverse of a 
ciTCdlar copper coin of Devamitta, a local king of AyodhyS of an early date (c. first 
cen. A D-) we find a symbol which has been described by V- A, Smith as 'cock on 
top of the post' (Fl II-fig. The same device is to be found on some coins of Vijaya- 
mitra (Ntrt. 31 and 32), Banet jea argots that probably it was based on a cock-^tested 
column Bpecial to Karttikeya ’ Kfirttikeya appears iu human form somdlmia in a 
poly-cephalous (six-headed) manner on tbe uuiqoe silver and certain copper coica of 
the Y*ud:heyas,bcloogiDg to the second century A. D- Tbe obverse of one class of 
these coins beam the six-headed but iw«>aTm»d Kartiikeya (S.danana), holding a long 
Sp^r (^tktip the special emblem of Karitikoya) in bis rig’ll band, the left band resting 
on hip; tbe reverse bears tbe goddess, presumably Laksmi with an aiireole touod her 
head, and not a sii.headed goddess as Cunningham dwcribea it : The legeod on tbe 
silver coin has been tecoostmcted by Allan as'ytfMdteyff.BAogaoolo-SwSmiBO 
Brahmanya (so ar tyaY, and on the copper coins as Bhagetvato Svami Pio Brahmanya- 
dna.ya U so) /f«i«drasya (or »«).* Marshall, while referring to a weH-oxecnted seal 
(3rd or 4ih cen. A. D.) found by him io the course of mtcavationa at Bbiia, says that 
the inscription reads ‘of the illustrious Maha-aja GautamTputra Vrsadhvaja, the 
pOTetrator of the Vmdhyas, who had nude over bis kingdom to the great Lord 
Kartiikiya.* The appellation Makeivara-Makasen^pati-fililrasya is significant, 
Marshall remarks, 'It seams to indicate that in ancient limes there may have cabled 
a ueculbr cu-itom according to which rulers, on the occasion of thetr accBSsion, entrusted 
their kingdom to their Ifltidevaii and considered themselves as their mete agents’* 

I jinfj, 2. I hid, p. lie. 

J, (TrMi. "bf R. Sbimi &a»iri)^ pe 55, 

4. paiA^ioSi OJ« Paninir V. 3* ^5, 5^ J. A S*. iCXi pi 3S3v 

fi. Buisjei. Thf DtvdoPmtnl oj Hindm pp. I5i fl. 

7 ^ md p HS. 

i. Alim. C. A., p- Mill Cl; cii. 
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Thft Yaudli*ya9( who afe also knowo as Malta-MayutakaSp had occupiad tha oosiatry 
of Robitaka, which ww siylod ia tb« Mahabharaia as qm being specially favoored by 
Kattiikeya.' * The Bilsad stoae-pillar inscriplion (415-16 A- D.> of Kumaiagiipta 1 
records ihe srant by oaa DbarrMSiTman to the temple of Svamt Mahatetii,* It 
also memioos the woid Bcabmaayajdeva. The Guptas were evidently Iebcd devotees 
of Kaniikeya as their names Komata and Skanda indicate. A a eUborate icooo- 
grapbic type occurs on the teverae of the 'peacock' type goJd corns of Kumdragupta 1. 
'It showd the God Kinttkeya nimbate ridiog oa ihe peacock I Para vaoi) holding 
spear ia left band over sbonlder. his right hand being in the varada oose; his Bgure 
is placed on ao elaborate pawaraiha pedesial.* The famous work Kumara-sambhavif 
with the birtli of tbts great God it is interesting to note that. ‘Sudraka, the 
author of the famjtij play .Vrsclt^kittka, {uitoducing atbicf as one of the charaoierB in 
bU drama, makes him, before sUriing on his profeisioo, jowoke the blessings of 
Skanda.' The Shiadu Purana givea a graphic descuption of the Siambbeivara-tirtha. 

V. SoMe Gtneral AtpeCii 

We have already observed that at least till the ood of the MahabhSrata period 
Skanda was not in any way associated with Gopspati, who came into existence noly 
id later times, Sabmhmanya » described as the Preceptor (Gnru} of the world 
He is further depicted as tbe Generalissimo of the Godi par exeeiUrtce- Tliis, how- 
Aver, does not seem to have been his original characteriElic, 

SiDCfl the tirne of (he epics vaticHis names are attributed to him e.g. Karttiknya, 
Sanmukha or Sidanana, Saravanabhsva or Saraiaomao, Senam, Tamkajir, Kraunca- 
bhitta, GaDgapuira, Guha, Agnibbu, SkancK Svamiaatha, Subrahnunya, rid. The 
Knniarif-ranffer depicts somaol ibeimportaot aspects of Subrahma;pya e.g. ^iktidhara, 
Skanda, Subrahmanya, Gajavabana. fisruvHijihhava. KartiikEya« Kumara, Saqmukba, 
Tarakari, Scoanl, Btahmasasta, Valli-Kalyaososaodara-iaurti, Balasvarai, Kraunca* 
bhiiia and ^ikhivabsoa<* 

The word Subrahmanya used in connection with Mu ruga seems to have been 
one of the modal of Aryantzing the deity. Some of the epithets like Kdrttikeya (son 
of Pfeidns}, Sirajanman, Agnibbu, ric. seem to be of Brabmaoic origin. 

With Skanda are associated the spirits {grakas) Or 'mothers’. They are said 
to waodEr in the night time and prove dangerous to people. The Pura^ enjoin a 
Bali or oblation to them* (cf. under ffriiiuf). HU wife's name is Sasthi.* The 
JifiJkohfiffFOfcf describes Skaoda'i sevetal forms fta brothers or sons, vis., ^kba 
Vicakha, and Naigama. His vaknMii is the cock (Kukhnta) or the peacock. 

Sttbrahmanya « a very popular God in the South. His popularity U so great 
that varions ‘shrines are built foi him to all places such as towns. vilUges, gardens, 
mountain tops, and other old placer.'* 

1 . MaAdiJU™rtf. ni-33. «. a. Fleet. CT.r. III. pp. 43-6, 

3. Pftimrim, op. eif .pp. 135 5. Goplaxtbi R». op. oil.. II. li, pp. 413 S, 

5. Cf. VtsAudhartHOttara P.. Pr<t/Jtowo'*Aonrfo, Adh. iJO, 

0. Sbanda IX. 46, 3. 

7. Qo^uettaa Hh. op. rii,, tt. U, pp.4t6. 
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Hia wrs# h tlie ^m^iden ol tbe red (bloody) sea' ciAllrd LcbirEfftOj* Hfi is 
ftiwajs described ws 'tbc god of a ibousand arms, ibe Lord oF alli tbe ctK^iar ol fods 
and dimoof.' Tbe accoimis rekttog to him ^ being of icrrihle appesirance and fearfal 
fiCtSt ecmke him an e<ioa] cf 

It la said tliat in Bengal bo is worshtpped by disreputable womto op certain 
occasions^ while io the Bombay Presidency no samahg^It (a women whose husband is 
alive) would visit the temple ot Kirttikoyaawnmi/ 

Aocordmg to tbe Agamas a Svay^mprndhaim temple bnilt io bonour of 
Karttihiya requrrea to be set op flight Parmir^r YaJr^sdm, Rdk^endm* 

Pisic^Tflp BhataTit. Gandharva, KinnarB,^ Dailyanfiyaka and D^navSdhipa. 
Besides, there are to bo the eight body^ards (krlm-pilahaa): S^nmnliha, ^akti-pinL 
Kirnihiyai Goha? Skandat Mayumvahanap Senanip aod ^akii ha'^tavao. The Kumarn- 
Tanirtt prescribes* list of eighty twelve, sixteen or thirty-two Devalis. It also gives 
the description of the Dvaraj^lakas of the shrine of Subrahmany* called Sndeba and 
Snmukha who are said to be Bt^tnans. 

Karttikoyi is represented with six faces fS^dinana.} and as riding on a peacock* 
Hfl it called Sa^n'ifura because be Is suppOicd to have been brought up by tbe 
sla fDotbe^ the iCrtUkafi {PlAdash 

Id South India the worship of Subrabmanya it dotely associated with the serpent* 
* Tbe cormnoii natne Subha or Subbitaya found among the Telugu, Kannad* and 
Tamil people is eKphidcd to be both a conimclion of Snbrahmsijya and a synonytn 
for scrpcni.* Krishna Sastri QbtervfSi 'the sixth day of a lunar rnoutb {S^stbl} m 
hdd at peculiarly sacred lo Stibtahnianya, as to tbe serpeot God. His riding on a 
pescotk, bis marriage with the forest maiil ValliyammaOk and tbe fact that bis moat 
fatndns temptes are on hill tops, show that he is connected with toe andent tree and 
serpent worship and the sylvan deities. It may be noted that ibodny SaafhT (six) sacred 
to serpent worship iu Souibem India is celebrated by feeding Brahmacarls and 
preseoting clotbos to ^ 

In Mahirastra Karttikcya Is very popularly known at Kha^«jL ^In that 
district (provicicei be is everywhere revered as a housebold deity and aumerous 
tempks are etecied for bis worship* Tbe shepherds cls\m him as their luieZaiy dsily* 
He U mott freqqsfidy represemed as riding ou borst^ick, atteided by a dog and 
accompanied by Ins wife Maljara, onoiher f jrni ol Parvau A** he generally carries 
in his hand a big sword bis name is popularly drived from Khaudep sword*"* Jeluti 
h one of the famous pilgrim centres. Maibam^Rao Holkar was a worshipper of this 
deity^ 

I* HapUai, a/ India^ p. 4T 

X. CoplHAtbi. Rad, p* 

3^ Krtitiav Sutrlp iniagist of SatiiHt Indiaa Cods end GoJJttsss. p. 173. 

4. /ii4, pp, 177-^73, 

5* Op^l^Ofi^inat Inksbit iHit of p. 1S7- 



THE VRATVA PANTHEON: «UfitJGA-KARTTtKE¥A US 

Th« most welMcnowa shrlaea built la boaoar of SabrabnaonTa la tli« Soatb 
are: TiruttaQl* Palois, Tirappai&neuonia, Kdosabadi on the sea-sbore ss at Tiracb- 
tbeudar, etc*' 

We have already referred to the Soma-Skaada imagea fottod In tbe tanipla ci 
Soutbera lodia. Subrahisanya is rapreseoted as Brahms^isia, an aspect of Subtab' 
manya itt which he pot down tbe pride of Brahma by exposlcK his Igaoraace of tbe 
Vedas. Auotber representation of Skanda called Desika Subiabmanya indteatee tbe 
aspect in which Subrahmanya tangbt &va, his own father, the sigoificance of tbe 
sacred sylbibls Om* 


U KfiitiM Sutrl. 0^^ p. 

2^ £k)ptDith)i Rao, o^. cU., Il.iip pp. ^39, 445. 







caAPTEk vnt 


ganapati or the elephant-faced god 


Intro^ueteTT'VftrlDaimitfibuta-Eirly fceptHentatlosi nod bLrlh* 

Ifi^ndA-Oiher Aipocit. 


of 


The hlatciy of tht Etepbant-fAccd God or G»mp2ti h fAscipating ao j of ao 
absorbing iDterAst^ Tboogh pot known dtiriog thn proto-lodtan 
pariodf he has Still acquire a aniqae popularity as oaa of tbs sons 
biva and Far vatu 


[fitroductory 


We have alf«u3y observed that originally the ptoto-lodiiiD Triad coosiated 
ol ^ivai Amma and Skaoda, the proiO'lypes of the bistorio Rudra^Siva^ Parvatl aod 
Skanda rispecLivnly* Eyideatly iha aotian of Gip>napati must have come ioto voane 
later oo. Gaaapatl ti not mentioned as ihe son at ^iva tiU the cod of the Mahibharaia 
period* But after about the fifth century A* Ga^pati becomes one ol tbs most 
popular gods of the Indians* 

Getty tightly observes* 'Ganesa^ tjord of the Gai^, aithoogb among the latest 
deities to be admitted to tbs Brabmanic panlheorii was, and still i$ the most uoiversally 
adored of all the Hindu Gods* and his image is found in practically eveiy part of 
India- The popnlarity of Ganesa extended to Nepal and Chinese TnrkeeCao and 
crossed the seas to JavAi Bali, and Borano, while hie worship was not ujakuowo Lo 
Tibet* Bnrixia, Stanii Cbinap lodo China* and Japan.^ 

Ganieaa seems to be merely an outcome of the exubsraoce and faoclful imagina- 
ttoo of the Utef tbiokers- However, many myths and legendi have accumulated 
nroand this god* who is pscntiarly enough endowed with cunning JJiite fawn-coloured 
eyes, a bnge trunk, nncqulh tookf^ abort arms, stunted legs, bnlging girth, mooD-crest, 
and a huge tat a 9 bis vehicle. As Getty points out, *Oovioiisly is Haked 

with those stout* thickest goblins with which the earliest sculptures of ancient India 
have mads us familiar, aod that appear so often in the texts* now os the imps of M&ra. 
the Buddhist Sataa, now as the Yaksis of Knbera^ God of Wealth, oow as the 
Kaksasas of Kubera^a brother Ravant* mud sometimes ol the Gauas of the ^King of 
Mountains/ ^iva. By their mis-sbapen b^idiEis^ iheir guardiaoship of treasure-hoards* 
and by their freakish aod too ofteo evil characters, tbe gonmes of lodta (koowo 
uoder the vaiious names *«*siich Us Kumbbanda, Fisica, Veiaia, etc*) are naques- 
tiooably the cousins, morally and physically* o( the Scandinavian TrollB* the Celtic 
Korrigaos, the Anglo^Soxca gobltos* the German KoOolds, the Tbraco-Fhrygiaii 
Kabirit not lo mention the Arabian Jion.'* 

Various theories have been proposed by scholart in regard to the origin of 
this deity* Same believe tbit Ganesi wa$ originally a Dravidian deity worshipped 
by the aboriginal population of India who were Suo worshippers; and that Ga^Hfa 
ou bis the rat, symboi^sed a Suo-Gud (overcomieg the animal which io ancieot 
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mvtholwy. was a syubot of tbn mthtYK Otbors propose that he bclomss to he 
apimat?oU.* G«ttr also eadoras the view-poiot while etnphKmpj the 

oJgTaal epithet Pilliar. meaoio* a youoRoJao elepbam linteipretatmn ol Ba«chO. 
iodicates the elephant totem oi a DraTiditn tribe. 

But both the «ch®oloBiaU data and the history of Gauapati clewly prove that 
he forms a combinatiou of the varied elecncots and evidently pot of any Me 
dement, with the aid of which we cao fi* up his orirml character and position. Now 
let us eaamioe some of the attributes of this deity. 

I, Some AttribuiiS of Ganupaii 

Oueof the names by which Ganapati is popularly styled is EhadanU. pe 
origio of this name can be easily traced to the Taiihnya 
Ekadmou Afanyaka. wherein a mystic prayer is addressed to a Rod Dantm, 

•He ol the tusk (daotaV* This seems to refer to the Elephtmvfaced God, f« the 
Mantra comes to a suite of Mantras addressed to two deu.» Karttikeya aod Nandi 
the Bull * Getty has made uo interesUa* observatma, namely, that, U seems nalura 
thit the one tpsk of the Harvest Lord, which «rave him his anment name, should 
symbolically stand for the most important implement of the barjrosl the ploush. 
especially as the word ekaJania may be translated as One tusk , or ploujb share. 

The mcpressioB Vioiyaka occurs In Indian literature since a very early period. 

The Mabibbftraia make a meution of Gantsvaras and Vinayakas is 
V4it.j*k- observiw the acriaus of men and pervading everywhcm.’ Fn 

u - Ikev are again described as removiog all evil from men, when praised.* 

"^T’ane Vi'Xaka The Yajnavaikya^Smrti describes the cetemony detailed in the 
*! . But it addresses only one Vinayaka, and ammerutes ai* names, i.e. 

Almira Rajaputra." Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 

an id^tilig remark, namely, that ‘the differeuce between the two shows 
his ^ oeriod^hai had elapsed between the compositiou of the Sdtra and ibat 
ttat dwiog j vinayakas bad hacomeooo Ganspati-Vinayaka, having .4Hibiki 

?'' : Zt rjis own nature, this last god U an uulriendly or malignant 

"ri? but (like Rudra) capable of being made frUmlly sad benignaut by piopitlato^ 

; Z tZ the^t of Gani^ti.Viuiyaka may already have b«n set up by the 

end of the si*th century A. D. 

• G..« 1. wi-iT ta”"" ^ 

Rudra was the father of the Manits, who were called Qanai 
Further, Brhaspatt Of BruhmanaFtBti was called the Gaoapati 

H,id. p, t: cl, etaeGnberMtlv, Zoolofi^l Uythattir, It, p- 6S. 
cmolie «il,. P. ^ ^ ^X. 1. J. 
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(or lord of lb? bo^ts)' of the Gaual Tbo Ganuvorag or GioApatis ara retucsaoted 
fa the ^tarudrJya^ The Anuiaiana Parva maatfOOs the Gai^vuas and ViniTalos 
amoagst god;:, atui they are said to observe the actions of meo and to be present 
everywhere.* V'JjndPdfityo de£cttbss that Rudra and Biabniadeva appointed 
Vinayska to the letdersfiip of the Ganu (cf. Jw^ro^ Gaijiei or Gan^oa as distinct 
fram 3ivi appears in the incroduction to the North [ndian recenston of the 
MahSbkafala, wherein he is referred to ai a scribe to the saga Vyaea, writiag down 
with superhuman rapidity hie dicutioa of tbe Utohabivarata, The version is 
referred to in the Bata^Bharala (9th cen. A. D-). Tbe Pari^ often refer toGaqeu 
in this capacity. He is referred to in the GSyairl-Tantra as writing down the 
Taalraa to tbe dictation of bis father f^va. Winteroitz opines that the legend 
was known long befafathe ninth CeBlnry A- D., and that it was not inserted into the 
introducttoR to the North fodiio version of the Hindu Epic until 150 years later * 

But there is no evidence on record to prove the theory of Winterniia, as 
Ganapati Is not at all referred to in the South Indian recensioo of the Sfat*Sbha/itia, 
and as there Is no evidence ftom Indian art and architecture. Tbe nsly two paintings 
that depict tbe scene are the Nepalese aod the Rajput respectively. ‘The Nepalese 
miniature is io the PtVjgialdmala, a Tlniric rtanuscript of the thirteenth ceatnry A.D. 
-DOW in tbs Nepal State Library, where!o Gan-n is seated cross'legged oo the right 
with the righi hand holding the broken tusk dowmvard, as it were a siylns. xbe 
Rajput point!ng, which belongs to tbe seventeentb century, now in the Boston 
Musbohi of Finn Arts, where Gausa is depicted! foor-aimad standing before the 
worshipping Vyisa.aad tbe upper right hand corner is BrahoB at whose suggestion 
Vyisa has appeared to Ganesa.'* 

We do not propose to enter here into the details of the other expressions like 
Srdbi-diti. etc. 

it* Date 

We hive already observed that the cult of GaMpnii-Vjnayaka must have 
come into vogue io abont the 5th or the 5th century A. D. One need not beliive, 
however, the versioo in regard to tbe tradition according to which Ganapatt’a worshtp 
waa carried: to Nepal in the third century B.C. by the dangbler of the Buddhist king 
Aaoka.' Further even tbe reading of the characters as Gftiaa on a coin of Hnvtshka 
by Vincent Smith has been proved to be erroseous-the correct reading being 
Bkaveiff*- However, the famous Allahabad Pillar inscription (4th ccn. A. D.) of the 
Gupta period refers to the exltermiDetmo of one biog Ganapoti-NagB at the hands 
of Samudia-Gupita-'' There La, however, anoiher inscripiifla which belougs to a later 
pariol (about B62 A.D}. The inacription as wdl as a rielic are found at a place called 
Ghatiyala, tweotyHwo roil« north-west of Jodhpur. There is a colnmn on the 
top of which are four irttages of Ganapati faciog tbe four quarters. lu the openfog 

1. jRgvadd, U. 2). 1. 2. Jlaaaeit.areta. AfUiiefnite p., t^i, 

G«ttyp op. p. 4; /. ]a9S* p, J80- 

4- C*ti7, p- 4. 

5^ Suui, SowiJk Imdion imtxgM of Godi onA p, les. 

6. CJ. /. 4. S. fl.. 1. mh ^1. T. FlMt, 0»P4a Ihtoripiimi, p. fi. 
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God. Tba sculptural MpmSBUtations baloutting «o the satoe period alw pc# 
po pular vogue of the dephant-[aced God. 

It la worth Doting that the Tiiiiil works also throw suffideot light oa 

isriTXXL'riw'f (.. 

Stages of the repieaentattoos of Ganapati, cf. infra). 

UL Tfce Qanapai-ita StcH and PhitoiofAjJ 

Maiult on acoonot of the mflaenca of ^kliam, the cult 

' ‘ EvcattiAlly Gaiwsa under the name of G»nap« 

unique posTtion iQ HmiJoism* bvcutu^iyi ^ _ G^pitya sett 

L.acd. and red io ooloor; Maha-Gaaapati. 

armed and yellow i PiQgala-Gaot(itti, six-armed i Likstoi-ainapat. 
armed and white, while the Saktl is yellow and carries lotus- 

i. bi.i...« '“'1 

to six imrieties of the Ganapatya sects. The toam tenets a 
Tli«Gafl*p*t3f*SK*i n$uy b* sammaf iieil as follows : 

• Th. a«l «Mi«. .1 ibM. «|» *to. 

POBSMI nl b!, Mcliu tia. «ilb Ml. tl»u. .bJ .. ..^n«d b, .to By to 

am waid«ful J»w« b. CRBt.. B»b[*ud«v* ..<* olbira. 0 

Another inlerlocotor tollowt His name is Ganapali-knmara. and he ad^ 
Haridm^aotp^hH^ 

We medrtate on ^ ,^te Bhrgu. Gum. ^ and others. 

:;\;:w'h:leoee, the greatest Lord of the Brah^ engag^ 
rthe cr«tlon of the world f-*. «foted by Brahman and others in the wo|^ of crea .cm 
and others." He shoald be worshipped and mditatri oo as being jessed m a yeltow 

silken garmeat, bsarmg ^i^ltow ^SiTui!Taai In S.^I'-goi 

Ind'a S hto Ltd! He worships the God in this form, and obtains emandpatton. 


I. g, f.. IX. PP. 27 ? B. 
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GEDiii»ti the ciusfl of ihe whole wofJdi and Bmhifii ud others are hii parts. The 
worshipper of this Ganapati should bear oo both of hie arias the marks of Ganapeti's 
face and oos tooth impressad upon thBia by a heated iron staoip, 

Theo came Hera^nhasata, who was the worshipper of Ucchista^Ganapati. The 
Followers of ilita variety resort to the Jeft-haoded! pith (Vama'ailrE%)i which probably 
was set up ia imimtioo of the Kaula worship of ^akti. The form of Ga^pali 
msditated od is vety obscene. There U dO dfstidctioo of caste amaoK the followers of 
this sect. No restrktioo is to he observed, sucb as toarriase iatpos^ and promisca* 
oos ioteroonrse is allowed and also the use of wine. The follower shonid have a red 
mark 00 his forehead. All the ordioary ceremodies. such as twilight adoratioDs 
(SaDdhyn^vaodana), are left to a loaa'a owe will. 

The followers of the other three Gaoapatis, i.t NavanTta, Svarnaaad 
worship their god, they say, according to the ^ruti. But since Ganapati is ador^ in 
the beginning of every religions act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts 
of him and should be wor^lpped as such. They regard the whole world as Ganapati 
and adore him fts such.**' 

The followers of Gsnspati ID general also develop«l a philosophical system of 
Tli« GsuvBii thatr own. We are giving a survey of the Grfwa^#i Upum.’^ad 

Up.BBMd which forms port of the Athar^aiiraa Upattifad : 

'PraUe be to thee, 0 Gainpati f Thou art manifestly the truth; thons art 
undoubtedly the creator, the preserver, and destroyer ; thou art certainly Brahnia, 
the eteroal spirit. I speak what is right and troet preserve me—when speaking, 
when listeoing, when giving, when possessing, when teaching, when learning, wbeo in 
the west, the east, the north, or the south, when above or below ; continnaliy protect 
me everywhere. Thou art in essence speech, intellect, and divine knowledge; thon 
art manifestly the adnalistic nod univeraal spirit, by which ihiBaniverM was produced, 
is preserved, and shall be destroyed. By these was this uoiverse manifested; for 
tbtm art earth, water, bre, air, and ether; thou art the three qualities, three kinds 
of bodies (divine, human aod irradonal), the three limes, and the three energies; and 
on thee do Yogis continually meditate. Thou art Brahmi, Visna and Hudra; thou 
art Indra, Agni, Vlyu, Stitya and Soraa. Om, hAtir, svar, gam, piaLse be to thee 
O Gapapati I We acknowledge thy divinity. O Ekndantal and meditate on thy 
couDtaouce; enlighten, therefore, oar aaderstandings. He who coaiinualiy meditates 
upon thy divine form, conceivttig it tn be with one tnotb with four hands (oqe 
a noose aod an Ahknsa, another a tooth, and the other as if granting a boon), baring 
a rat on thy banner of a red hue. with a large belly, anoointed witb red perfntnea, 
arrayed is red garments, worsbij^ with offerings of red flowers, abounding in 
compossia]], the cause of this oniverse, imperishable, nnprodactd, aod uoaffected by 
creatioo, becomes tbe most eicellent of Yogis. Praise, therefore, be to thee 
O Ganapati T the destroyer of difhcnlties, the son of ^iva, the granior of hnny, ., |q 
thy votaries. Whoever meditates upon this picture nf the AtkorvarrVaj, never will 
be be impeded by difficulties; his happiness will increase; he will be liberated from the 


t. It. C, HhaDdukir, V. pp, ZU-14. 
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, 1 . I_and to *ril1 BoqtiiH tkheSs the objects o( fi’s 

fi,. s.as, »a1 ^,^ ° • “ . ^ a th. 

ekxiLiepcfi leftfotDff/ 

IV, Somt Birth Ltitndi tsf Gaf^apati 

The Porirus deoil varioas ecwoots twidins th* htrth of GaBipatU We 
pcOposB lo detail here » f™ *>• 

ID Si™, -hife tnri»« 10 »’ 

bis ioroboia lHarSlioP.)! Mi Do™ oP®"* ““ J"™ 

Slb«Th« irticitolio.. Ob. ultorf .1. Ioll0»i« 00...: Hw Ih, b»«l 

resemble that ot aa elephant and thy body be defornied by a huge belly. 

ThoPflrSfcaP.descrihesanotherleaendr Siiva, alter listen tog to the auppU- 

‘ ’ Lto7oTl.d~.oJ lb. «io...od.. ropiw .b«b. a.:*!. 

lo. h>VlOI| .ivoo bi. l»OO.i« 10 hit toilbl.1 WlOWM! -OO.biW.. .1 bl. 
Tr.”;! Soo^ivoiMl co.M.olb.*itbd»».. B«.h. -by .0. .p^) 

to the Goddess ParwaiT. his coosjort. who might find some of fAtriia- 

T. 1^ lb. P.«.ol P.«Ji»o.»l 1 Tb.o led.. b~.«bd P..«.. l»^|d^ 

PS,„,;. ~..»1 -iib M«p«.ioo, b..o.hi i..o "sjt^p 

(Vigbik^vara^. Bat legends differ as to the mode cf «e.t.m. TheSAa^-jP. 

has it, that after gently rubbing her bod, Parvat! predo^ a youth wijb fwt 

arms and the head of ao eiephant. Again aonsdrag to aoDlher Kcount ■ « 

^he imguents with which she annoinled hrrself, Parvah miaed with rhem the 
impurities from her body; and repairiog to the mooih d 
where dwelt the .lephant-headed Rak^i Malim, she offered her 
Riksa=.T accepted the unguents, and after drinking them she 

child with five elepbani.beads, Fiivati claimed the child M h« off^mgaod 
li« accepting him as the son of P5fvnt:. willed the five heads to be one and 

of obstacles’. The P. ^ 

L and ointment us«l in her hath, she formed, with the imimrities d her body^fe 
image of a youth with the face of an elephant; and spnnklmg the image 
with water from the sacred Gauges, it sptMS ioto ''l^erentoa. E^rvati tura^ 
. , 7 ,kp «bd.: a.Dlained that she had created thia wondrous being 

Z 1. lb. ...b 01 ... .bO» »bO » 

worship at the ehriw of ^ivs, and ’thus shall the, fall into the seven hells, 

t. Ttaai. e, Keoaedy.Wt'it'* .. ... 

I- P aPKtia-UtamAU (3). Adh. It; P#riAa. 32.7. BrPwd-dfcarwe. 
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Tb# Brahmm>aivarta R thnt, 'Pirv^xi in depair at having nn ofTspring 

fjoni Shra ttudortook to ii^oriD tbs Panyaka^vrala tv worship of ^i^ji whicb 
consisted ia nukiog ofierbg of flowers, ftdts. etc. at hb shrioe O^Uy foe a y«r, 
But alLhoagh she leithfully acoompliahed the prescribed rites, she retnained 
childless. One day, plunged in deep grief, becanse her nquesi had remained 
ungranted. she heard a voice from the heavens telling her to go to her private 
apartments where she wotdd find her son {who was ta rcatUy a manifestation of 
Kiw}. Great was her joy on hearing the message; and repairing io her 
private apartments she found a beautiful yonth wEiooi she and ^Lva geceptfd as 
their son. In honour of the event they invited all the gods to a great feast for 
the purpose of looking upon the wondrous youth, sknl (Satarn) was the only god 
who kept bis eyes fined persistently on the ground. Parvati reproached him 
with this and bade him gaze npon her beautiful son. Hardly bad be raised his 

eyes when the hmd of the youth separated from bis body and disapp^red into 

Gololfs, the heaven of Kr^a. The gods in despair Threw themselves on the 
flfOUDd weeping and waiting at the disaster, but Viaao, mounting on Canida his 
vShflrm, Hew away to the river Puspabhadia, where he foniid an elephant asleep 
with its head twined to the norlb; and cutting off the bead, he flew back agaia 

ani placed it on the headless child (Bala-Gat]«a), who sprung ielo life to the 
great joy of Siva, E*arvati and tbe host of Gods. 

Some of the other accounts relate that tbe elephant, whose head wae cut 
off by Visnu, was tbe son of Indras onAdnci, while other legends give [ndii's 
mount iUeif, namely, the elephant Airavala. 

There is aqoiber interesting account given : isiva said. in company with 
Parvati once retired to the forest on the slopes of the Himalaya to enjoy each 
other s company when we saw a femate elephant making herself bappy with a 
male elepfaant. This excited our passion and we decided to enjoy ourselves in the 
form of elephants. I became a male elephant and we pleased ourselves; as a 
result yoo were born with tbe face of an elephaDt.'^ 

V. 5oma nsjeefs ^ Gatxa^ii 

We propose to detail here Eome of the most Important aspects df Gauapati. 

Tbe various names by which Gatiupati is described in the Sanskrit literature 
are as follows^ Vakra^tu^ Ekadanta. Vinayaka, Ganapati 
“■ Vigbuesvara, .^khoraiha, Siddhi-data, Heiaraba, Dvidehaka' 

Lambodata, Gajanana, Bala Ganapati, etc. His designations in other langtiagea are * 
POffliyw [Tamil), Isogs-hdog hgegs (Tibetan), jtfoAa->jein,e (Bnrmese) 

Tofh/uri-OMu hhoghne [Mongolian), Prth Ktnt's (Cambodian), fCNaft.shi Tit* 
(Chinese) and Shofen, PfnjiydAso, Kwnnvn-Mho, and Kangt-Un Oapanese) 

Ganapati figures in the various myalic and magic teats both Biahmanic and 
i. ®«*lti5t. from the fifth century onwards.’ He very frequently 

t.rt eeS Art “cnrs in the Stotra literature I'.e. one of the hymns found in the 

addresses him as the Great Hem. conquerar of Mara 


La Gffllr, ap. p, 3 
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wilbout equal, iocompaiable, ff«at mafficiaD, king of incaaUtiojii, master of teciet 
forind^* Futtber tbe Ganapati UpartitaS foti^ part o( the Atharvasiras Vfiani> 
sad. There again a separate work ca)le<l 

Getty Rivts an intetesliDg deciiption: Ganapatl was invoked io TautTic 
<jAhjnat Of mystic fflimiilae for tbe invocatiao of a ddty when he wafi to bevtsnaUzed 
with three eyes and many arms and in forms nnknown in paintings or sculptures, such 
as ID the Sayva-ditTgatt^parisodhaini, whereas ^ajm-Ganipatt, be is described as 
holding a Vajra and a sword, and as sealed oo a toad instead of his usual rat. He is 
often fonod in Dhiranis, that is maitic charms of spalls where, as in the 
Saroda-iaaka-Tiwtrit, he Is associated with iriaDsleS and rircles. There are ollMr 
Dbaranis where he is referred to as being igutJminoosly trodden under fool by the 
Goddess Aparijita or by other Gods and Goddesses. Mantras were addressed to him. 
And like the other Tiinirfe gods, he was allotted a VTja la mystic syllable Gan .*!?).* 

However, the Tantraa ordain that no secret of the Tiaitk niyslwies may be 
revealed to him. In the Knla rites of initiation, for instance, Ganesa was first 
xa reitiove all obstacles to the success of ioitiaiioa, afi« which he was 

invited to deport.* 

Ganapali is closely associated with difitrent groups ot deities i. e. the 
Navagrabas (the Nine Planets), and the Sapta-matrkas, He has to be invoked first, 
Getty obseives that his aisociation with the Sapia^matrlias seems to be of a later 
date. The most frequent represontatioiis of the SapU-mitikaa oe«i in Calnhyao art- 
io the Cennaiesava Temple at Belni, in the temple of Kast-Visvavara at Lalckondi, 
in ibanjck-cul (sves at Eltora, etc. The most faEwus Navagmha slab was found 
iKor the ancient rniM of Kahksipdighi, and where the images are represented as 
ctauding io a row with Ganesa (staading nercl to the sao on the extreme right), at the 
right wealing the high Jata-mukuta of Siva and cairying a rtaaiy aod batile-ise. 
Siomo of soch slabs aie to be found io the Oxisaa temples also-* 

AceordiAg to the Afahaiurtwlto-T., ‘Ganesa thould be first worshipped m 
ceremonits of initiatiou aod coosecTalion of tanks, wells, and images of deities: and is 
to be meditated upon aocordiog to the dAyoiMi, as ‘being vennittiou of colour, as 
having three eyes, a large belly, as holding in his lotus-hiiods the oonch-rsbeJI. noose, 
elephant goad, and «s making the sign of blessing. On his farebead shines tho moon. 
Then the woishippor ofterB the paUca tattva to Ganesa aed worships the Divine 
Mothers and others afterwards.* 

Tbe name of Canapati's wife Is described as Pusti. His ^Ictis are believed 
to be tbe same as the Astasiddhis or the eight Goddesses believed to preside over 
Success and Achievemeot. There is a ehrine dedicated to Ganesa at Ktrlipor io Nepal 
where the eight geddesses are represented. 

Ganipali is given thirty-two different appellitinua in the Mudgala Purana. 
The ^rada-toaki gives a list of fitty*one DhAranas and describes tbs different 
aspects oi Gi^&pati- 

Ibid. G*ut+^‘P’ ®' 

litidi p, cf. W. 0,* tx* He, 1- 
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Gg^«» tus become promtuent ns ooe of the five ^reat Hrahmrii Gods. 
Hei as ViflisraJtar is adored hy a)| tvbile emberkicg oa any eaierprise ; aqd as 
Vi^hoeia is iavoked at the be^ania^ of every book lo eosure literary snccess. Getty 
has detailed the followiDg: iaformatioa : 'His itna^e is placed in the site of a 
future construction and a puji (worship) with ofteriags oJ flowers, to gain his bealgo 
Kuardiaoship. As popular legend gave hjia the reputation of robblog picus woishlppeis 
ol the Irait their devotions if not properly propliialed, be was always iavoked 
before beginning the devottoa. fa South India he is a popular housebald God and is 
familiarly adored as Piltiyar. He is tavoked the first of all the gods at the morning 
ablutions and again at noon and before sleeping at night ? and he is often worshipped 
in company with four other Great Gods of the Paficayatana. Before him was a 
pile of Modilas, generally five in uuiubar called Paiieapinda. Sometimes, instead of 
betng imaged, the five Brahman Gods are represented by five consecrated pebbles: 
Visnn, a black pebble: ®va. a white qaarta: Par vaii. a metal lit stone; Aditra a 
crystal; and Gaqeia, a red stone. * ^ ’ 

It is also worth noting that it ts described that there is a mooataio in the shape 
of au elephant called Vinatafca in Jambudvlpa, This was coniosed with Vioiyaka ■ 
and the result of which was that in every Buddhist country where there was a hill nr 
moonhiin which was vaguely in the form of the head of au elephant, the worship of 
Ganea was set up aud a place of pilgrimage established. * 

Ganapaii is depicted jn Indian art e, g. sculpture, painting, etc. He is 
represented with on*, two, three, four or five haads, and his tasks range fiom one to 
three in namber. Generally, the imagea of Ga^ have two eyes, but oo T^otric 
Statues and when invoked in Tautrlc dh^nas he has a third eya He is designated 
as Bhatacandra as there is a liUtka, or the crescent inoOB, on his forehead. He is also 
depicted with three horiaoural tines painted white on bis forehead. He holds a conch- 
shell. Geuerally a sscood ginfle of snakes is tied around his belfy. Getty observH that 
'with the growing inllnence of the Taatras aod the popalariiy of ^ism. Gane^* 
was imaged, as were the other gods, in company with his female counterpart whom 
bo was represented bolding with his left arm, oithm beside him « on bis leit lap. The 
DevT, as a rule, bad her right arm aroand his neck, while tbe left held the bowl of 
batasat'* He is called in Tamil as Valambqri when the tmak is turned to tbe left. 

lo the Goftefei Pwrfiim he is symbolized by a Cintamanl* Jn Mahayina 
finddbisBi it is the magic jewel interpreted, in the esoteric docirine^ as symbolizing the 
gectn of life. There a« dhyanas is the Saradd-Utaka^Tanira where Ganesa is 
associated with triangles, rectangles, etc.* Ganesa is depicted as the carrier ot tbe 
pomegranate, which has at all times, according to Goblet d Alviella, been cou^dered 
an amblem of fertility, of abundance of life.* He generally holds the MotfoAnand aae. 

1. lAiJ, pp. tig; el. slid Seitn. SquHi ItuliaH ItHUfetc/Gittlt atut Godduftit 

3. thidf p 33. 3. tbi4, pp, lOfl. 

4. SlevcDpoD, 'AaalyidtDf Uie G«a«^ Puiiee,’/. /f, >(, g., vill, 1543, p. jip, 

5. Oeny, d;S. fU., pp. 23-23. 

6. CoWet d .>lViHella, La UitTtHion rfc* p. 184; quoted by Cu(,^ jj 
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Gawpati 111 popularly worshipp^ in tbc Eorm oE a Eg;rQile$5 Etoue called 
Svayambhu^muiti. Tbree of spcb fitone^ are Eo be fotiitd ia Kashoiir.^ Duriog the 
later period separate tBEnples wete ererited Tit boaour of Ganapati aloce^ with bis 
Vdhana, the rati ^tuirdioe the eacmare to the temple of There is a rock-cut 

temple of Gaaesa near Tricbiooixily known as Ucchi-piUa^r KmiL* 

Gawpati was aUo a popular God of the Buddbiats- The Buddhists claiined 
that a mystic manir^ in praije of Ctane^i called the Gan&pati- 
hfdaya, was disdoSfcJ to Auaoda by tha Btiddba biniself at 
Ra^arba^ This was evculoally persooifiKl in the form 

of a goddess named Gmnapatl-bpiaya, whOi according to Bbattacbaryaj was probably 
looked upon as the Sakti of Gade^^ While invo^tingi this deity is to be conceived 
as being of red hapj standiag in a daodog attitude} as baviog twelve aims boldiog 
Tintric symbols^ aod as possessed of a third eye as well as of bcstb his tosks^. It is 
interesting to note that the Tibetaos coocdved a female as well as a male form of 
CanefiL* 

Before the creatioo of the BhumAra scalpturcs the image of Ganela must 
have UDdergone majiy transitional formsi Oo one of the 
Si>»* E*H/ Amaravail miJiogs (about 1st ceo. B. CJ ie represented a person- 
R«pn««at»t40xu crouching under the w&gbt of a Song, serpent^shaped garland 

(a Wkof rupees' according to J. t>ubreuil)p npbsid at intervals by other Gaw. 
*Ooly a part of the body is teft, but enough rematos to show that the gana h short 
aod of the usual Yalra corpuleoce. The head is noqnsstiooably that of an elephant^ 
that is, Ibe eyefi« ears, and the lower Jip; but as the image has oeither trunk nor tusk, 
it js qtiestionable whether It is really a protchtype of Ganeia/ There Is again a 
frieze of Ganas in the stylo of those of A^maiivati, m Ceylon near hfihiittsJe^ There 
is again a small terra-cotta bas^relief,^ which was fcxindat the ancient site of Akra^ 
Et is probably of the pre-Gupta pertod^ Even so some imaged are found 
at pATkarbar* All these reliefs represent Ganeia ' in a dancing attitude, bolding 
a round objfiect that may be a Modaka. There is agaio a direct representation of 
Gan^a found in the Fatebgarh District, which Is believed to have come originally 
from S^kisa m'>und» *Here Gapeia ts carved on a slab of spotted stone in high reliefs 
The bare head with huge ears is abnormally targe, while the nude torso is too short 
for the Fedgth of the arms. The irnnk, unlike the Indian representations, where it 
hangs straight and only coils to the left to reach the bone, turns almost at once to the 
left and then hsdgs straight to the bowl" Thore are also very beautiful ceptesenta^ 
tio 39 of Gaqipiti 4 t Baumim belauging to about the 5th or &tb cen. A. D. 

It is worth noting that in China aud JspAU Gapsplti is repraseoted in the 
doable aspect of Ardha-narisa.^ 

The image of Gaqapati was also placed at the entmoces to lemples id the 
Dekhaop and over the matn antmnee^ to the Vihiras and templss io Nepal aud West 

1, Getty, 0 ^^ cii.^ pp 22-iS^ 1. Ihid, 

3, f&iii. p. 36. iTWJ, p, 

S. C/ Ibfd, pp. Z7 ff. lor the ebnve lDf4>niuiiioe. 
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Tibet. AgEiD thcfo ia ao ai^iaot column m Gatly&lii Jotfbpur, coniRliiiDf mu 
inacrtptlofl (Stb can. D.) and tbe of 

Wf need DOC eotOT tOto tbmotbBr TiiFtb$ deUilad io thp Poiijw ta reffard lo 
Gmaapatti bia couflkt with Pat^uriom mad otbet^. -Gmuapati is popuEarly 
worshipped oo the Gamii-Cmtortbf,^ whkb falls od the foorth d^y of Bbidrapttdm. 
Wa cmtiiioc» h)waver, end this brief survey of the ahtawd mighty ejepbafrtraced 
Qyi without quotinf fho rimrk of Sylvain LSirl, who says: *Hjs strange bat good- 
omtured pbyslogoorny mrresti oar attentfon at w«n ts our symplby/^ 


L Sylvaln lAwi, 1, pp, 183-4l flatly, ell,, Will. 



CHAPTER IX 


PROTO-INDIAN ZOOLATRV 

[QtwlaCUfT - FIrfi - NW - Co" - - HMBmio - Tifwr 

Qw - ! - Pof PMcOck - Oilier ealoAli. 

I* GENERAL NOTIONS 

Both llio prolo-IaJiaat^csind the Uter literary end artbtic traditioos d 
[ndia pfoseal belore us 4 anique phase to regard lo the origin aod 
tntradnetoiT j^vtlopmeot oianitaal-iroTsbip ia aacieat India. The skeletal 
remaias and tbn varimii represeouitions on the Eeala and pottery loudd on the proto 
todiiQ sites show a kew kaowWg* oJ those people in resjird to the following aoioiala: 

bull' qr Zebu (Bai f«igici*s), the hnSalo (Bos huhatue], sheep, elephant 
iBltphai fteximia), caimri (GnwefiiJ drontd^rius). pis tSuj crUfnfM), low! tGeH« 
*>-)■ dog; wild animals like Mnngoose {HtTp$aitt aurepniulnliuh the shrew {Creci- 
ditrw bidiana), the black rat (dfns ralfMt), and (our kinds of deer, ms. the Kashmir 
stag (CereiiJ Cdsfimenneue). the sambhar {Cerviti unicotor), spotted deer (Carvttt 
dxfiK the gattt or {odiao bison, the rhimceroi, the tiger, the tDaokey, the bear, the 
hare, and the fieh or fishes. * 

Marshall made ao emphatic siatemeot that the animals represented lall into 
three ciass«, e«. (■*) those of a definitely mythical character ; (h) those whose 
mythical character is questionable; and (cj those beloBgiog to aatnral species. To 
suit the porposes of this remark, he observes, that the first class consists of vanons 
Idods of therianlhropie beasts f, g. human-faced goat or ram, or part goat and rami 
part ball and part mao, or the more complex forms such as part ram or perl goat, 
part bull and part elephant with human coontenance (figured on seals 3?8; 380, and 
381 and apparootty represented also in the stoae Imsges io the round flliutrated in 
PI. c 7 and 9), and a three-fhced figure coosistfog of the three hrads of a bison, a 
unicorn and an ibex respectively; the second consists of the ‘anicoras,* the two-horeed 
aaimals and others; aod finally tbe third comprises the water buHalo (Bos hobttfMj) 
the gaur or Indian bison (Sot gaurua}. the Indian humped ball or »bo (Sas lndicua\ 
the Indian rhiooceros {Rhtmottra irafcwais). a shoft-horned humpless boll, the tiger 
{Ptlia iigris), and the Indian elephant {Btaphat maximwt].* He is also ot opinion 
that animal worship «bs in full vogue during the proto-Indiao period, 

Bui all tbe data available to us at present does not sbow any sign io 
regard to a loll development of animal worship during this early period. No doubt 
we have ovtdeoce to the effect thst the fish or the nira, which wore the forms of God 
Siva wore worshipped in those days. And a due veneration seams to have been shown 
towards the Naga, as it happened to ba an emblem of 5iva The Supreme deities of 
the Moheuio Darians were Siva. Muroga, Amma, and others. And eventoalty all the 
animals must be takeo to play a subordinate role. 


1, Marsball. .tfeWq/e iilam ii$td Mu a CiaiUMahaMt I,pp, 3?.29. 
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Moteavar^ ibare is m indication of coto^a worship Amoog&E the proto-lDdiaos^ 
Tiiajf srsem to hive passed that Som&tiEnas tbemoiniab represented then (especially 
io the representatiOQ of Pasupati) indicate |he Zi^lm^/iafias of the partlcnlaf tribes ruling 
Over the diSareiit parts of India,^ The essential feature of a totembtic cotKittmaiiy as 
conceived by S Elmmcb assumes that ihe man and women of that oummuatty €□□» 
ceivfi themselves severally to be relited to'seme aoimal or plant or other thingp and 
that they normahy treaty that plant or animal with great care and respect only on 
specUl Dccasioos in the case of an animal or plant destroying it in the course of 
a formal meah in which they eater into comm anion among themselves and with the 
godp throngh devouring the reprefentatlve of the god; the species and the mere animals 
bjing sacrad, as soon as one animal is killed, another takes place.* There are also 
other alternate theories* namely. those which propound that toiemism is derived from 
ancestor^worship and metem-p^ychosisp* or ts economic au or originates from 

the desire of the savage* at the time of puberty id coanection with the new birth which 
he then undergoes, lo provide himself wUh a safe resting place* lor the ejcteroal sonk 
or from his igosraoca of the trne nalnm of cooceptioiL 

The proto^ndian repre^entatioos or documeata do not show any such belief in 
regard lo animals. Even though they speak of the Fish or the Ram God or even of 
the combinaticin of the two (cL tofr^)p still they treat them merely as the forms of 
God ^iva himielh Th^ have hardly aDythiog to do with totembm. 

That some of the Sgures ol animals iadscate the Royal L^ffochaibii Js corro< 
borated by the statement in the Pampa in Kannada which specifically 

states that the Vioaras were so called* not bscanse they were actually monkeysi bat 
because they had the Ggnre of the monkey on their banoer. * Thus, this totally sets at 
rest theviews pot forth by the advocates of *totemlsm^ ia ancient Indio. That such a 
eystemsf nsing heraldic device was In vague in proto-India becomes clear Irom the 
representatioD of thestUDdard^bsarars^ Mr» Hargreaves describes the three-sided prism 
of faience fonod at Mabenjo Oaro thus i "On the front face is a procession of fonr 
siandtrd bearerSp only their heads and shoalders visible^ Two of the eusigus od the 
standards {the first and the lasO are iniistlnct, but the aocond from the left Is a bulLp 
anJ recalls the epsigns of the 'Bull* gnomas of Early Egypt-easigns which went back 
to pre-dynaatic times. The third standard is also remiDiscent of the Lybian Ostrich 
feathw".’ 

Evidently the idea of the independent worship of animals seams to have come 
into vogue at 4 later stage. The various legeods depicted io the Pura^Lc and other 
work^ regarding the story of the Fish or the N&ga acting as the ancestor of a 

U Htfu. MSS. 

7. S- Reifloch, CuUui, Mytkw i7(JfgiaM^ h 9-29,41 ff,; Keith, qtnd Phihtepk^ 

of the Vtdfff I. p. !9^. 

1* Wnqdt* SUmMntS dsr pp. 173 ff. KeJtfa, op eii. I, p ^ 95 ^ 

Ap HopikiDi. op. oit,, lop. eitj Keith, op. cit. I, ha. HK 

5* FimEar^ Tdomttm aitd Exegamy^ IV, 52 tf. 

li. a. undos Or Monk^^God^ 7- A We, 30^ pl IJJ ij| 
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parLicular king Of a cIah musl act as meetly idiasiJiativa and ot a later date^ 
As against tha Lh«ury of Oldeiberg,^ we may say that even tbe taboos like the 
wearing of ao antelope-skio» etc. oMtl not be regardetf as tfirowiog Light on the 
p(rd>lem of the existeocs ol tateniLsiu Id aDcient India. 


It. the FISK 

FUh juad SiTv-^Flih ae a bnldlc deriCA-FIib whethet a UJtftni odgiD^lf-FUh u 
a fertUItj lymbcl-MiUjavAtira el Viieap 

The fish played an importaDt role io the cuUotal lire oE the protc^IddiaDS. 
The Mloas or the later Matsyas derived their tribal name from that of the 
(M1oa)i which probably happened lo be their heraldic device^ The fisb formed ooe 
of the constellationa of the hlohenjo Daro Zodiac. It was identified with the eye oE 
God. In fact Siva and Ammi were destgoated as Mlok^in and Mfakannl respectively^ 
The fish played an impottant part la the socio-religioiis life of the Hindus* Buddhists 
and others during the later periods 

(a)* Th£ Indm VotUy^ Period 

Dcuing the Moheojo Daro period the most popular of all the forms of God 
was the hsh. The fish formed one of the eight caaatellatLoDS oE the Mobeojo Daro 
zodiac. One of the inscriptions refere to the Supreme Being of the Ram and the Fish 
C 3 f Napdar^-thite showing that the God of Ha^ur was a oombloatioD of the Ram and 
the Fish* The representatioo on the above seal contaim the following detalb : an 
eaormoos ram* larger than lbs humao figures represented in having the head of a 
fish &ijd bearing the borne over thefish*a head. Yet the seal itself seems lo show 
ihAt it is oaly a form of God—a eymbol or a repreaentation-for on the upper comsr of 
the seal the figure of God is represeniad standiog in the middle of m tree* with the 
trident oo his head, after the fashioo ol the seal." 

Tbe Moheojo Duo imcriptioss gerjBrally d«scfib« ^ivm as ‘Fish-«yed—‘which 
is a Quality considered as a beauty note tn ladian sestbetics*. 

Srn M Fi.b-.jfKl inscriptions it is said 'tbf« Esh eyes’, thus directly 

reTerriog tP the Supreme Beiug. to auother it ift described, ’the eyes of the 
Grnt Fish;* 


Thi Fumnlfi Cot- 
roffaormthni 


The Puwic data, however, wonder fully cortobOiratee with what is stated in 
the Mohenjo Duo ioficriptioDS. The SkSnda Pum^a refers 
to the dose canoectioa of the constdlatiou of the Fish and ^iva. 
In one of its passages, ^iva is addressed as ; ’To Mina or tbe 
Lord of the Mica (or MlaasV- Further the FiifFtawit PHranii states, that ‘the two 
Eshfi are said to have been locate io tbe ocean, in every country, aod io the bouse of 
the Gods and Bnhmiits' * 


l. Otdeelwrg, Religitirt it* pp. B! IT, 

7, MuiiiaU, a.£> , No, «. 3* Hwm., «V, pp, B-9. 

.. Mu.ll.lt, 31-D., NO. eS. i, Skitida /»., Mib.Tvard Ifk,, Adb. 11- 

e, Kifnifrttf P , kdh. S,J0. 
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TMK VRaTVA SYSTBUS OF iEMCIOM 


Tha Pnrafl*# have a«Rio thrown light od ths problem io rngud to the early 
MOOciotioD ol the Piah with God Sivg. The KSUka Pmmne states that, ’Kimo, after 
be was restored to life, agais inetalted the image of the beb^oriq of God ^lv» on the 
MaoMta MoLOisio to Assam’.* Tht SkSnda Pur5t:a desohbee that, ‘at ^i^ititha 
and ooother place jgst adjacent to it (both at PrabhasaJ, there are ibree^yed Mattyas 
or 6sb, and that they can be sees in this fashion even to this day,'* la nwn»it»r 
passage of the sai^ Poriw, it le related that, once some sages practised peaaoce and 
that they prayed biva (SuJio) for bringing the Ganges to PfabhisO. ^ivm did so. And 
the sages saw the Ganges (in the Tirtha)as being Wlof fishes, which become ibrefroyed 
immediately they were perceived The sages thea requested God sayiag, 'In opr 
Ku^ (holy p^) Id there be fishes always, and they be three-eyed in all the forth¬ 
coming Yugas,'* The same Puifioa narrates aooiher occotmt: Ooce upoa a lime, 
ia moments of utter distress and calamity, the jlsia or sags prayed and adored 
Karin^, npM which a goddess appeared smiling in a dteam, and said, ‘Do not be 
afraid', and disappeared. Next day the sages saw ibe fisbm coming along with their 
members (parivarah) n«r their huts nr asramos. All the sages fdt happy'. * Ip the 
ViffiudJiarmcitara P. it U slated that the Fish was worshipped in the coimtry of 
thh Matsyas,* and in Kashmif/ 

The recent excavations at Rairh (Jaipur State) have supplied ns with two 
Soma otliH Tndt- e*e™i>le3- tn ooe ol the repfesoDlaiions, the motliet- 

ti«ii Godd«a b painted red and stands tali front carrying a pair of fioh 

‘o her right hand while the left hip ia saen bolding the girdle.^ 
Again one of the pottery plaques ‘represents a female and a male fignre atanding foil 
(root. The crowned female figure whinh is taller than the male stands to his right 
with her hand placed on the head of the young man as j| in the act of benedictiog. 
The male figure whose right hand is on the hip of the famaJe figure is seeo holding a 
pair of fish in his Irft hand, an emblem usually seen id the hand ^ the Mother God¬ 
dess (PJ. X III. d,)‘.* 

There is alsa another instance in current tradition, h 1$ stated that at 
Nereniha in the Bollary Distiict there is a temple dedicated to MalMvam near 
which is a cave where a crude E»rviag of a rock into something tike the caricaiore of 
a fish is worshipped,* 

(b), FitA as a jferaldtc Deme* 

The symbol Of the two fishes or the homed fish (Kombo Mina} formed the 
heraldic device Or L^iicehana of many of the ruling tribes or dynasties io m mjt 
and ancient India. In the Mohenio Dmo period, probably the Minas adopted it 
though the unicorn formed their earlier taimekaHa.^^ Later on the F«h f fTiirirHnmj 

t, Katiki P., Adh. E, 30-53, 2. SkStt4a P., Vlt, 1 . Adh. 235 j. 

3. Ihid^ Adh. 30. 1 B. 4^ ihfd. V, 3, AdUr 13. 

3* Viwrtu4h^r*nQit&ra i^handid III. 1^(4^ Third Adh. 12L S 

7 , EscatjaiiQm at Hairh^ Arsh. Drfi.f " 

8- Ihidf p, 30, 

0. Id Soulb M. S,, XIIJ,, p. SJi. 

10. Plioto tf. D., 1330-31, Kfi.30S7* 
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was adopted by (be BilaVas, EtliflliBi the Kivale (iiirb(»e Ljwc/js aa was (be Li^ 
oHgiDally), Kabkilu dud Pafavas, who bore the title of MiaaTan. When a nnbii 
betweed lha variouj tribes oeed to take place all (be heraldic JetIccs oF difeiest tribes 
«ere depleted together, i>e. the Union of the Mii^, Bilavn? and and Htkalis is tr iririt 
represented go gqo of tba seal#*. Father Heiaa qbserves that, ‘theaeai which bears 
this inscriptiga has likewise the figure of an aDimal with three heads: gf a nakoro 
of a bull and gf aa ibex ; the onicorn of the Mluai, the bull of the Bilavas, and the 
ibex of llie Etkalis'*. To cite a mythological Incident or two. It is said in one gf 
the passages gf the Btahmanda Purani, that when the fight ensued between lAJitadevi 
and the Rak^sas, there were various kinds of flags depicted with the sytubols of the 
Fisb, Serpents, etc/ Kacoa is designated in mythology as Minedhvaja. The first 
mythical descendant of Haonman is called in (be bardic Iis( as Makaradbvaja.* Tbe 
heraldic device of the tivn fishes was adopted by (he Pa^yas of Madura, on account of 
which they were designated oe Sliitavar Kotu It is also worth notiog that the 
Royal House of the Fandyas was bniit in a fish'sbaped fashion/ The royal Larhehana 
of the Matsya dyoasty of Oddadi consisted (rf the Fish/ The Kadambss of Kalinga 
adapted this symbol.' 

(c). Fith as a Feriility Symbat 

One of the Mohen jo Daro inscript ions refers to the 'Spring Fiab.' Father 
Heras observes that the tarra might have been used to deugle the symbol of fertility 
of God, who is specially seen in the Spring/ This ii corroborated by ol 

the later repreeen tat ions aleo. 

In the Kailasa temple at Ellgm, the topmost of the three tableau oootaiss the 
rollawing representation: above the inverted steal of the tolus, ending at either end 
in a lotus bud and a floWer combfaed in one stem, there are two other stems of lotos 
branches, turned upwards on either side encircling, as it were, two fishes combining 
in archdike fashion at their mouths, which are about la touch each other, as If they 
were kissing, and In between (hem, tn tbe inlerveniag, is a full-blown lotus, the lower 
portion of whose stalk passes jUsl between the space iotervening the tails ol the two 
fishes Is the emblem of the Lifiga, rather rounded in form on pafuvatta, at each end 
of which is again a lotus. Above the Lihga is a smaller Linga, aad above it a still 
smaller one, and above these three successive Lingas, The Trisula is again shown 
worked out io a mauner, qaite iu keeping with the heraldic details of the sculpture.* 
Hayavadan Hao proposes that this may be the representation of ^iva in hia 
Sittvic aspect i.e. that of Vi^, the Preserver of uni verse, But, as we know, the 

1. *^abfiajo tht I’npJeiaii Ih^ L^Rd'« Indian Cmtiurt^ III^ Ho. 4. 

3 , Itidf p. 112, 3. Brahma^T P,* AiJti, U, 3 ^, 

4. SinfisUeal Acccuni of Farh»Hd4r, p. 14 i. 

3 , Bew«Ur 4 tH* afSottlk india^ p, 74 , 

Mmm, irtf.. S. /** V.. loe; J. 4 1 H* R. S., V, VI. H, Ho. 4, 

7 . J, B. and O. ft. S . XVIU, p. 175 : /- B, H.S;, ^,/w. p. 2S,s/. 4. W, B. S. Ill, 

p m; IV.p. 113* 

9 MurebaJI* Wo. IH. Pbotu, U.D., lV29-3D.p No. S323? Ho, 409; ibid^ H , 
No. 

9 , MyMMOim. Zl* P%.hpp 19^157. 
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THE VMATYA SVaXEM^ OF HELLGIOH 


fisb do^y ^$$ocialt)d wilb bliva in anciflnl times; audit was cdd$ider«d &$ a 
symbol of fertility^ The Uirea Liogas are tbe Lbree aspects of the Sopremc Lord, 
'fhe lotnis abo ii a symbol of fertility. ThuSp evideollyp the present d^gn represents 
a tradiUon-a far aocleat tradition^ namely, that of tbe Fisb as a fertiUty symbol. 

The tradition is rietaioed in aoother way i, e. it is said to repre^t the yonl or 
ovarian fertility* It is comprised in tb* Ave-fold Makarap which ^taheth away all sid' 
of the V;^acari$, the left^nd ^ktas. In tts representative capacity of a ^mbol of 
ovarian fertility* Some other examples come from the Southi The Holeyars of 
Caeara Lead the newly wedded coople to a river where they put La the wedding mat 
woven by the bride and catch some fish wbkh the couple let go after kissing*. In 
some case one bah is taken home and ii$ EOales adorn the fOrebKd of the conple and 
they believe that this ensnrea their fertility*. 

(d) Fiih; Whether origimxUy a TQttm 

It has become a debatabla point whether the 6sh happen^ to be a totam ol aay 
tribe in ancient India. We may safely say that the pfoto-Iodian period does pot show 
any SlRO of the prevalence of the idea* The relates the story of king 

Matsya, who Is said to have been born from the womb of a Gfh along with 
Motsyagandba Satyavaii** The Harieamta assert! that Gixiki through Caidya 
Uparicara gave birth to seven children Ue. Mahamiha Magadbaraf Brhadratha, 
Pratyajaha^ Kosa, whom they called as Manivihana, Marqtta^ Yodu, Matsya and 
Kali*. Tbe story of Pradyumna’s birlb from the womb of the Aab is welhknowa. Tbe 
Matsyos of Oddadi relate a story as follows i 

'In tbe lineage ol Ka^apa was the sage Karadga, who, one day while wandering 
tn tbe sky saw the river Matsya which rises on the Mukunda moantaiut and descending 
its banks he Emgoged himself in penance, Tbe Irleghtened Indra* in order to disturb 
the sage in his divinity destroying plan^ sent down the Apsari and Maajugho^, But 
the sage's curse ebangtsd ber into a fish Matsyaj and made her to swallow the semen 
which tbe ascetic hod thrawn into the watm^. She in due course gave birth to a lop who 
was called Saiya-Marta^a, Jayatsena of Utkala gave the boy a governorship and his 
danghterV 

Macdooell observed that there are possibly in the eome earvivals of 

tote mi sm, or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes at 
families from animnk Or plants*. Be cite! in this coonection the Instance of tbe 
^Matsya^ occturiag in tbe Rgvedo. But as has been observed In tbe beginoiog. tbe 
Matsyas seem to have obtained tbair tribal name 'MTna^ mostly an account of their 
sea-faring activity. The blTna or the Matsya was also tbeir horaldic symbol. In 
view of all tbis^ all the later accounts seem to be utterly fabulous^ 


1. Mew, op, cit., Q. J. M. XUt, P. 5^4, 2. tPU, 

3* MahibhmrviA Adi, P,, Adh. 5?. 

4, L. 32, Si'VJjcf ilea P, Adh ISJ, fi7, 

3, £. i. V* p* 106. 0. MifidoBflll, VedioMfikoh>gf^ p. ni. 
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(fl). Filh in Laitt Reiigiiitt and Art 

The fish as an Avataia of Vi^n is wtiobipped go vaiiaQS occ*fiioia, Manf 
of tbe finny tribns of the Ganges are worshipped at the fesUvaln in honcuT o| the 
Goddess Ganga. Female Hindus residing on the banks of the Padma. on the fifth of 
the increase of the moon in MagbOr actually worship the Fishu fish, and afterwards 
lATtake of them wiibout the fear of injuring their health. Pious Hindus feed fith at 
sacred places with a lakh or more little balls of flour, wrapped up in Bhuija-patta or 
birch'hark or paper with the name of Rama written on il> Their eattug the name of 
the deity ensures their salvation, and confers religions merit on the givers. There are 
special ponds reserved for fishes in front of many temples ia India. 

The fish is a sign of good lock. Its piettiros are always drawn on hoose'^Is 
as a charm against demoniacal influence. There is a widespread belief in SringerT 
that skin diseases can be cured by propitiatiug the fish of this place.* In the Nau^lea 
temple at Bhumli the fish emblem occurs seveiat times side by side with tepresenlatione 
of monkeys.* The Makara is the conizacce o! the ninth Jain Xlrthanham Puspadanta-* 
Even Buddhism has adopted this symbol.* !t is worth noting that the form or aur^e 
of Makara and iotns'leaf is still followed hy &ivit* iniBge»niakerB in South India- 
The fish is the vehicle of Kbiir, the water-god, and hence has become a sort of totem 
of the ^iah Mussalmans. 

That the fish was closely associated with the social activities of the ancient 
Indiana can be seen from the fact that the hiakdbharata depicts how Arjima, to win 
over DraujAdl in Svayarivara, had to hii his arrow against the target consisting of 
the eye of the fiih. 

( f). Th€ matsydvatara Vimh 

In one of his writings Father Heras points ont that the idea of the Matsyavatam 
of Vtsnn is a direct borrowing from that of the proto-Indtan cult of Siva. In later 
mythology, various exploits are attributed to Vispn in this connection, namely, the 
saving of Mann from the great delugef the taking out of the Vedas from the clutches of 
Hayagnva or some other demon, who bad stolen the same away into the depths of the 
sea: and the bringing of the conch-shell called Pancajanya after destroying the demon 
Pancajana. The first exploit consists of the saving of Mann or Salyavrata Mann 
and is said to have taken place other in Northern or Southern India. The second is 
described to have taken place in Prayaga or some other place. However, before enter* 
iog into the fros and coot of the problem ol the proto-lodian origin of these flood 
regends, we shall make a study of the legend of Mann itself firiu 

The story of Mann ia related with some variance in the varioos literary works 
i.e, the Atharvautda* (where rmly a slight reference io made), the 
MMumndih^Fbod Brahmanai*), the Mabdbkdrata.' the Matjya,* 

, ~ Mmm. oA ert., P 333: P- 

3. Blscbw. TJW A.S.C, of Indian Art, p J*. Illmtfslten, p.SS. 

5 A tkarturvtda, XIX. 39 , Saiapaiha Br. * * ft. 
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Bhagavata.' VisnudharmtMarttt* Agsi,* Garuda,'^ ffaradiya,* KitikS,^ 

&Dd Brahmavaivarta* P^ranma respectively. 

Tlift oldest accoaot of the slory ia narratisd is tbc datapaiha Brahmana. It 
fortms the sucleus ol aJl the later stories. While explaioipg the value sod object of 
the Ida cereisosy the story of the Flood is istroduced as follows: 

'Is the morsiog they brought water to Masq to wash with, even ss they bring 
H lo*y to wash baods with. While he was wssbiog, a fish came into his haods. The 
fish said, ’keep cae, oad I will save thee*. ‘What wilt thou save me (ram ?’ 'A flood 
will sweep away alt creatures od earth, t will suve thee from that’. *Ho» am I to 
keep thee?* ‘As long as we are small', said the fish, ‘we are subject to much 
destraction ; fish eats fisb. Thou shall first keep me iu a jar. When I outgrow that 
thou shah take me dowo to the sea, for there shall I be beyond destructioe.' ' 

‘It woo became a (great homed fisb called a} Jbasa, for this grows the largest 
aud then it said: 'the flood will oome this sammer. Look out for me, aod build a 
ship. When the flood rises, eater into the ship, aud I will ^ve thee.* After he had 
kept it, be took it down to the sea. Aod the same summer, as the fish had told him 
he looked out for the fish, aud built a ship. And when tho flood rose he eutered into 
the ship. Thm swam up the fish; aod thus be sailed swiftly up toward the mountain 
of the north, ‘1 have saved thee’, said be (the fish). Fasten the ship to a tree. But 
let not the water leave thee stnnded while thou art on the moantain (top). Descend 
slowly as the water goes down*, So he descended slowly, and that daceut of the 
muonlain of the north is called ’the descent of Maun'. The flood then swept off all 
the cTBaturea of the earth, and Manu here remained alone.* Then it is told how Mann 
begets the race of Mankind through his daughter Ida. 


This accim''t forms the boats of all the later stories. Let us trace the mnin 
aspects ol the later addiiiona or dedoettoas m^a iu rt^ard to the story itself. 

Main ittues of the Legend. 

The main issues of the legends occurr tog in Indian literatnre may be summarised 
as (qIIows I 

The Mataya P. describes that Manu was the son of Vivosvata. and that be 
renounced his kingdom In favour of his son, and went to the forest 
of Malaya for practising penance. The Bhagavala Slates that 
*Hei who is by name Satyavrata, is a RfijarsT and the Lord of Dravidas (Dravidesvara)* 
It is heard that be was Mann the son of Vivasvat. He was cue devoted to Kara ’ 
All the other Putinas agree in calling 'the hero of the flood' as Manu. ' 


The dgw aod Bkagavata describe that the small fish Jumped into the 

which, as Father Heca, points out. is tUn same River 


1. BHagavala, vtlt, Adh. 24 ff. la. Adh. 1 B. 

2. Sk^a. V, 3. Adb. 1. 34 ; Vait^a Kh, 

J, VisnitdhawmOliara P, Adh. 75. 
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tint joins the Vaigni at Maduia, The Makabharata states that the scone took piac* 
on the banks of the Cbiri^. 

The varions PnJaBfis relate how the fish foretoU Mann ol the fotth*cOiDinB 
danger (flood). The jtgrti P. describes It as beiog BHOwy. Further, the fieh is 
every case a homed fish. 

The ship in which Mamu sailed was tied to the bom of the fish. Some ol the 
versions say that the rope with which the ship was tied consistrd 
TtivSiiiaud Fiili ^ serpent.* The Vi^spudkartHoHafa dcsciibos that Sail (Sva's 
consort) herself had become the ship*- The Sm/imanatmirta dsscribea that the ship 
was Amfta bersalfi* 

Some ol the Pura^ describe the place where the ship was tied down and 
Ship end ]l«BntKiii where Mantt descended. Further the Afhomooeiftr states! 

'Where is the sinking of the ship the sommit of the hUI of snow, 

There is the embodiment of life that dies not'.* 

The Makabkarvta, :while endonsiof the same accoant, relates that the place 
where Mann descended is situated on the Himalayas, aod that U is known as 'Haa- 
bandhina' even now/ The Brahmwuaiwrta P, dearly slates that Manu got down 
on the sanunit of the Trikam moon tain. 

These are the main issues of the story. 

Tka Fiih and its Proto-Indian Characttr, 

It has already been observed how the fish played an important TOle in the socio- 
reUgktus life of the Minas, and how it was closely associated with Siva in ihoao times. 
Father Heras ohaervH that the born-Esh (Komba Min) was also ideotified with Siva 
during that period. 

In this connection. Father Heras refers to a tradition which ia found to be 
current among the Patavna in later times. 'They used to plant the 'barn' or tha 
■flword' of the sword-fish in the sand io the midst of their bouses; and when they 
went a—fishing they garlanded it and worshipped with ceramnny and pomp the spirit 
behind it."* 

Thus the fact is Further corroberated that not only the fish but the horned fish 
was held in reverence amongst the pnito-fodtans. And evidently this most have been 
the Ids behind the whole story when they said, that the Fish saved Mauu, tbs first of 
human beings—the divinity behind the fish being all the while ^ivn. the Stiprems 
Being of the protn-Indians. 

Z-ocufioH tko Orfflj'n. 

Thus if the above conclusions be correct, namely, that the worship of the 
fish-emblem of God Siva was prevalent in the country ol the Minas, and that all this 

I. cr. 4gni P, i, 13. 

a. Vitmtidkarmotiara P. K»uayta> IJ3, S. 3. Brnkmavaharta P., Iv. Adb. 3,30ff. 

4. 4<Aurt«*#tf.XIX. 35. 3. Mik. Vtf(« Pitrou, Adb. 190. 4g-«. 
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bdos^ed to tbe pre-Vedic period, tbeo wa ahoald be really ia a positiod to prove that 
the versioD of the expbita of the Fisb-Ood also most have sriseD in this land alooe. 

The vereion of tha dalapatha Braktna^, which is the earliest io lodiao 
literature, must really help us in soIvidr the above problem. The ^atapalhs narrates 
that the fish saved Maau from the flood aod that it took him to the aorthara 

BUHmtalD {uiiaram gtrim). 

As has been observed above, both the Atharvuvaia and the Mahabhamta 
agree Id describiag that the spot where the bark was tied dowo is situited jo the Him- 
atayao inouDtaio. The Brahmatmwarla P. clearly states that Maou got down on the 
soeamit of the Trlkuta moiiotaiD. Tbe Trikuta mooDtain is generally described as 
'a triple-peaked moaotaia situated in the oater Himllaya, soatb of Chaoaiii, held 
sacred by the Hiodas. It is a curious tbreA'peaked bill, the last calmioatiDg point of 
the range separating Chenab froai tbe RivL It is also a mountaio in Kashmir,' 
Further, as Das rightly observes it, there is some indication to the Satapatha 
firdAntdner of tbe situatioo o( the region named Ila. There it has been stated that 
Manu at the time of the great detnge sailed in bis ship northward fioni the shores of 
the southern ocean, and hU bark having been stranded oo the 'Northern mountaio’. 
lA the Himalaya, he disembarked aod landed on firm ground oo the mountain, Hera 
he met a haanlifut damsel named If a, who described hurself as hia daughter, ft is 
very probable that this was the region (situated in Kashmir) called ila io the Rsoeda 
and if our surmise be correct, it was situated oo the Himalaya and regarded as ooe 
of the best countries*. *• 

The exploit of the Ash refers to the oceanic activities. And it we take ioto 
eoBSideratJoD the near distaooe of the spat where Maou is supposed to have landed 
from the original habitat at of the Mioas, namely, Harappa and other sites, then it 
becomes absolnialy evident that the legend must have originated first in the land ol 
the Mioas alone. This shows evideotly tbe prato-lndian character of the fish 
legeod, 

Age ef ike Flood. 

The tradition is preserved amongst many other peoples and nations i, a. the 
Bhils*, tbs Tamijs, etc, Tbe Babylonian legeod has acquired a fam^ by jtsetf 

Tbe Babylootan account has many similarities with those of the Indian. ’The 
Fish-God £a gives a warning of the coming danger to Uta Napishtim, the Babyloniao 
Noah, It also acts as tbe saviour and announces the doom to Napishtim, It apprars 
after the Hood to Naptshttm, as the fish does to Maou aod reveals its identity/* 

Probably on account of all this, some scholars have opined or proposed that 
the story is of forego origiUi aod that it must have travelled from the Babylonian 
region to India through the trading PhraniciansS or even earlier*. Max Mhller 

t. Du, Rigvedis /luffs, t, p. 59. Ibi4, 

j. Pukr, Tht Fbtad. p. 35, 
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ituIntHiiied that the sloiy is absolutely indispeodeot Irom that of tbe BabylooiaD, and 
that it i* of Atyno originS Vaidyaoattia 'seems to suggest' that tbo Dravidaos mtiat 
have carried away the legend to Babylonia, after having adopted 1i from the Aryans*- 
Tilak pro|ia(Se9 an lodo-Iraniao origin to the legend*. 

Bat we have already seen how the idea of the horoed fish and that of a 
paiticnlar divinity attached to it was current amongst the proto^lDdians. If this be 
so then there tS every possitnlity of the legend emigTatiiig from India lato the outside 
world. The account of Berossus U further interesting In this conoectiooi ft shows 
how the caltare of the Mlnas had travelled to the land of Sumer from India, Berossus 
says tlat the civihsation was first establiEhed in Sumer by men who came from the 
east, and that those were half-men and half-fishes. According to Father Heros these 
must have been the same as the (dlnas of Indii, whose deity was closely associated 
with the fish. This story inost give as the right cine in regard to the proto-Indian 
Qri^fin of legend^ 

Vdrfdtts Traniformaiiom of ih§ L€g§nd. 

Once the fiood legend assnmed eurreacyi it must have assamed different shapes 
and forms in the hands of the people. Perhaps eves a small fiood could have given 
them an oppOftuosry to create a new story. The legends ^ namely, of aving 

the Vedas from the clutches of HayagrTva or some other demon/ or of the acquiriug 
the ^ankha (couch-shell) by ktlltng Paficajanya, are of this type. As time went ou 
the legend of the fish underwent three stages of traasfarmatton in Indlu. In the first 
stage the Satapalka Brahmana deprives U of the proto-Iudian character of the 
Divinity which was originally identified with the fish. Id tho secoiid, the fish stands 
identified with Brahma iu the Mahabhantia. Finally, in the third Stage, the 
ad voltes of Vaiwviam attri bate all the doings of the fish to their Supreme God 
Vispu, the preserver of the untveise.* 

{ Wfl fllwdf dlKuusd put oC tbli problem In 1 

nip THE NAQA (5«r|>eD0 

Introdncter^ — Fwto - Indies E^fiod ^ VkUc period - AtjiiiUa,Hoo of the N£|i CiJlt - 

Mnln upectt of Setpeot cnU. 

Tbe prablem of tbo aotpeci in ladian ZooUtr? ia of a verf great 
Cntreditetorr. and-fascinatiaj iciterestv Apart from tbn maotion mtde of it in 
arly Indian litorature. the Gjreak writers liba Neafchm, the Admiral oJ Alexander, 
Ooeeikratoa and ^liao, who refers to actual serpaot worabipe aod tbe Cblnega plgdoifl 

l, i^di^MalloTp tmdim, Whmi com it aw ? pp* 133-lB, 
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like Fa Hiaa and Yuan Ctiwaag have fefeired to (be dreadfnl character of ihes«peat.» 
Baitii fiffhtly ^tnlpd out th^ varisd nature of the sorpeot io iba reliiious loro oJ tba 
Indians thus: ibe direct adontiaa of the aaimaL the most formidable and mysterious 
of all tha eaemies of men; (2) a worship of the deities of the waters, sprioffs. and rivers, 
symboliied by the waving forms of the serpent; f5) conceptian of the same kind as that 
of the Vedic AhS, and connected closely with the great myth of the storm and the 
Bttnggle of light and darkaess.’* The serpant lore has occupied a ver^ vast geld in 
the whole of Indian Jiteratore e.g. the Vedas, the MakSbkiiraia, the Puranaa the 
Buddhifit/aliiAas and other allied works. It is also worth noticg that we find the 
existence of a tribe bearing the name of the serpent, namely, the Nagas* The 
Nagas played a very prominent part in the early cttllural history of India, The 
Andbakas and V^snis. the Fallavas, the blogs of Udayana, the Karkofa dynasty of 
Kashmir, ihe rulers of Manipur, the rulers of the Basler State mdnding most of 
the Gond chiefs, the Kiyasthas of Bengal, ^iivahaoa of Pfatiaihann, the Bharasiva* 
of Central India, the rulers of the Hindu dynasty o( the Khmer'biogdora of Cambodia 
and individuals lib. Arjuoaand Ulnpi, Kusa (son of Rdraa>,and ihe Niga prtocess 
KomudvatT, the Brahman Viakha and Candralekba, the Niga prince Kirtisena and 
a Brahman! (who were the parents of the lamous GunadhyaHall these instances 
betray the dose Bssociacioo of the ancient people with the Niga tribe, who were 
renowniid for their ezctllenl beauty and caltore. They had spread everywhere in 
India and the Grrator India io enelant times. It has now become almost difScnlt to 
stody the history of tba Nigaa in ancient India maisly because the Utemlure almost 
always depicts them in their half'fanmaD and half-noimal form. 

Various theories are proposed in regard to either the origin of serpenl-worsbio 
or the serpent race in India. Fergnsson amtends that the Nigas referred to in Indian 
literature are not the serpents but the worshippers of serpents, and that these came 
from the stock of an aboriginal race oi Turanian stock, which was neither Dravidiau 
nor Aryan io origin*. Oldenberg asserts that the Nagas belong to that class of 
demoniacai beings which is best represented by the wer-wolvei,* Hendrik K«n 
opines that the Nagas are essentially water-spirits * In the meanwhile, Oldham 
proposes that, 'the Nagas were originally not demons, but people who’ claimed 
descent from the Sun an] bad the hooded-serpent for a totem.* Elliot Smith sog- 
gesteda theoryof migration, accordiog to which, with megalithic building, terrace 
culture and many other things, the serpent-worabip originated in Egypt about 
800 B. C., aud was spread thence by the Phmnidaos to India, the Far^east, and the 
Pad fie Islands, aud eventtially rraehed America. 

However, in the light of the evidence of the Moheojo Daio representaliona 
and the inscriptims, tt cau ba definttely stated that the notion of veneration towards 

1. Cf. J, W. tiCiiddle, AHcIenl! Ittdia uj dMcnpAw,! i„ cianieai «re«. 
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the GerpeDt was curreot amDafsC the pfotcklztdtojtG. The Naga happened to be ui 
emblem ot and U was alio the came of a Ifibe. It sbould be notedi bowevefi 

that the name at the Naga race is ml due to anp totemistic idea« But the tiibe seecoi 
to have been :so called because the N^s?a happened to be their heraldic device ot 
Id fact^ Indmjit is actuailif described to have decorated the figufe of 
a Naga on hJs banner* 

The tBrniaisceDces of the Kaga tribe Id India are elill to be found on the 
mountaiD ranges which form the easteto boundary of Assam. They are now 
under four grcmps: (1) The N&ga-todo occupying the Kacbar Hills and the hills 
situated to theDorth-west of Manipur; (2) the Western Nagas; (3) the Ceiitral 
N^as; and ftoally, (+) lb* Naga Kuki (in the area of the Manipur Siatejn The Western 
and the Central tribes are under British ndRiinislration.* 

Now let us ttace tbp history of the Niga cult duriug the various periods of 
the reiiflious history of ludia* 

(a). Tk* Proto indian Period 

The Mobeujo Daro seals have provided ui with ample mateirials in regard to 
the prevalence of the id^ of veceration towards the Haga in those early times.* One 
of ibe symbols of ^iva«, the proto^Indian God. is ibe serpent* An iuscription r^ds, 
*tbe sn^e of the shining worshipful ibree^eyed opt^ ** This tnscripdon evidently 
indicates the association of the serpent with ^iva. Again another seal represents that 
^iva is seated in the middle and two devotees are shown as seated on bis cither side. 
Behind them are depicted the figures of the N^as with raised hoods*. There arn 
other seals which represent the celestial tree as being protected by the serpent! 
(d. under D^ndrotatryh 

All these instono^ clearly prove that the idea of venemtign towitidls the Naga 
had attatoed a peculiar prominence duriug the protolodJAn period-perheps only to 
receive a shochiog blow at the bands of the ^rly Aryan immigrants. 

(b). Bariy utiempiM of rAs Aryans ag^mi iht Naga Cuff 
L The Indra-Vriro Myth 

h cimnot be gainsaid that tbe Aryans never believed ia the serpent cult before 
they entered into the'precincts of India. At lelist n close study of their history 
during the didereat sttige$ of ibeir migration does not disclose anything otherwise. 
Therefore, there would be nothing surprising if we hod that immedtately after their 
advent, the first step that they took in Aryanizing the Naga cult was to introduce 
the Indra-Vrtra myth, lo our opioioE^ this myth is a pure creation of the 
Vedic Aryans probably innovated as a deDotatk}o of their distastefulnesi or abhorrence 
of the custom of serpent veueratlou os practised by the indigenous peoples of India, 

Cf. slm Cmoka, ap. cii., [[« p. tfS; Oldbas, op. oU.^ yp. 30, IBi, 2m. 
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Addbd to [bis, there seems to lave been one more tnstiect aoaoHfrst these sriy 
immisraDts when they imrodoced this myth, and that was evidently the one ot nn-i wl 
sdpsriortty, and a caasHjnflnt superiority cS their gods also. Indra was their mighty 
lord, and i( hs was to destroy the leaders and armies of the hemic peoples of tndia-the 
so-called Dasas, Dasyiis and Asuras, he mast also do so io the case of thdlr g od s 
also. Id fact, he is invoked to destroy the ^uoa-devah (which expression a f'ro rdiirr 
to ns means the nude fignres of ^iva)^ Mura-Devih,* or even Kfspa,* the God ol the 
Abniras^ Evenluilly, Vitia, who is also desigoated as Dsva* in the ^gvtdm, was the 
Kaga^r txcelUtKe of the non-Aryans, and was to meet the same (ate of his other 
co-deitles, and that too at the bands of Indra alone. 

Vrifff, 

Vrtra is described as the chief adversary of Indm. Hence in many hymns 
Indra is designated as Vrtrahan, the same as Verethraghna io the A vesta. The act of 
his killing Vrtra is referred to aa Vffrd'tvrjpct or VrirahalyL Vrtra b identified with 
the Greek Orthos. 

The main characteristics of Vftra are: ‘He is the son of Danu,* which is the 
name of bis mather. He is once designated as Ahi or serpent, He is witbont feet or 
hands.* The hymns refer to his head,’ jaws.* bis hissing and snorting, ft is said 
that Vrtra causes ibutidtr, tightning, miti and hail* 

'Vrtra baa a hidden (nmya) abode, whence the waters, when released by India, 
escape overflowing the demon.^ He lies on the waters,or enveloped by waters at 
the bottom (budhna) of tbs rajas or aerial space.^* He is also described as lying on 
a eSqw or sammit of a mountain,^' or as having beeo cast down by Indra front lofty 
heights.^* The nnniber of fortresses ts said to have been 99.^* Vrtra was the 
eodoser of the streams/ * The expression Yrtras (plntal) also occnrs once. 

To the BrahtDiqas Vrtra is ideotified with the moon.** Once be is d>^% nned 
as a Brahmin. The story of (ndra's exploit over Vrtra is of free and common 
occnrreoce in the Epks and the Farinas. However, therein he loses his origimil 
serpent-character, and is described as being the son of Tvaati/' 

Exploits of jadra. 

As Bal Gangadhftt Tilak has beautifully summarised the results of the Indra- 
Vttra fight: “there are four stmultaneous effects of the war*', says he. “the relense of 

t, KermtiW,MdFurrJift'tfgM wlA# Uohtnfo l>atamddU\ Annais at tkt 

B.O.R. tatHfutt. XXt. py.l22-3. 

2. ffgpfitir, VII. 104, £4j X. LXXXIL >. 

3. D. R. Bhudirfeir, Sent* As^ts of Aaeitmt tnitaii Calturt, p. Sl-U. 

4. Fv. L 33, 3. 

3. Ra. I. 53, 9—cl, elw tf iedoeetl, V«die Mythoiogf, ia this esaDeetieD. 
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tbe t«atets« tbe taleaseof ibe cows, tltc idsoaeoi the dawn, ud tbs pcodnctioD of 
the The Rgvedic hymos give rather o graphic description of the fight: 

'Heaveo aod earth tremble with fear when lodra atrihes Vrua with his bolt’ 
Even TvaatTi '<'ha forged the bolt, tmnbtes At lodra’s aDger.* lodn shatters 
Vrtra with his bolt on his bock i*‘ strikes his face with his poiotcd weapoo; * adcI 
Bods his votoerable parts.* India smites Vrtia who encompassed the waters/ or 
the draaoo that lay arotmd the waters* (or even on the waters). lodia is designated 
as Apsujit, Vftra was obstrocttog the waters* for many dawns and aotomss, and 
India let loose the waters after slayiog Vftra^*. lodra cleaves the moaotaia, 
thos making the streams flow or lettiog the cows free**. He set free the pent op 
springs, the odder of the tDoaotAis^*, He made the seven rivers (Sapta-Siodhavah) 
flow**'. 

VannMS Theories. 

The word Vftea is generally derived from *Vr* to 'eacompasa*. Uawever, 
withoatgoiog into th eilHes tioa of the veracity of the above iDterpeetatbn, we shall briefly 
summaiise the various theories propounded by scholars la the East aod the West. 
It should be noted at'the outset that, "the great nujodty of Vedic scholars regard 
the slaying of Vftra aud the release of waters as nlerring to the atmospheric drama 
of the thutider-storm in which the demon of draught is pierced by the lightnisg and 
made to surrender the pent up waters, which fall to the earth in the form of rain.”** 
Prof^sor Hermaan Oldeobefg interpreted the myth as 'indicatiag tbe freeing of tbe 
waters from the prisoo of the clood^oontatn. But the cooeeptioo in the Rgvedtc 
eaviroomsot was itanaferred into the freeing of the earthly waiers from the earthly 
mountains.** Hillabrandt observed** that *Vitn the encompasser' was originally a 
perwoifleatioa of cold and i ce, a' winter-giant,* and t hat fndra was a SnO-G od, his original 
task being to free the waters from the clutches of tbe ice-demon. He further remarked 
that, 'the deman who surrounds the rivers, who lies on the streams or moontains, 
haodless and footless, who shuts op. covers, chains, binds the waters, when lodra with 
his thaoderboU pierces in his sleep, is no phenomenon that is intelligible on Indian 
soil or has its analogon in tbe language of the poets.'** 

Tilak interpreted tbe myth in a different manner altogatber. He says, ”But 
whether tbe eaplolts of Vtirahan wenfiabmoeotty ascribed to (ndra, as the releaaer 
of captive waters, was afterwards mistaken for tbe God of Rain, like Tvtrya in the 
Avmta, one htet stands out boldly amidst til details viz., that captive waiers were 
tbe aariail waters in the nether world, and tiiat the capacity represented the anoual 
struggle between light aud darkness io the origioal home of tbe Atyoos in the Arctk 

1. Aretie Hoi*e in the Vtdai, p. 3SS. 

a, Jtv. I. iw. 11; II. 0-10: vi, 17, 9. 

i. I. BO. 14. 4. I. 3a. 7, i. 1-53,15, S, lU. 13, 4 ; V..J2. 3. 

7. Vt. 20.2. S. IV. 19,3. 9. II. 11, 3. 10. lY. IS, S, 

n. I. 57, «. U. V. 33, 1-2. 13. I, 32, 12. 

14. Griffith. The Retigian ef (kt Rigveda, pp.lSOS. 13. Oldeobeii, 3l,e,7. 

15, HUIehraedt, Yeiiselit KyJAnlogie, Kl,pp, lUK- 17. Tllali ag.eii.,p.296. 
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Griffith auffgosted ad jatcrpratatioB just mldwBF* “At lar rate,*’ says be, "it 
s«nis clear that ludra Jike VArorii wis a regent of bath heavenly and earthlY waters, 
Vrtra nay be interpreted, then, as aoything which obstructs the waters, or Di(ni&'‘ 
taio^»rrieis or snow iu the case of the earthly waters.'*' 

In oor opiuion, none of those theories are applicable to the famons myth, 
especially in view of the fact that none of these scholars have been able to appreciate 
and evaluate the historical back-grouiid of the Jndra-Vrira myth. The gist of the 
Tndia'Vrtra myth indicates that Vftra Isa serpent (ahi)*^cir axcetttiKe, He mani- 
polates lightning, thunder, mist, darkness and bail (c/, suf^a). And Indra is des<- 
CTibed to have killed each Vrtra and made the seven rivers flow, and the sun to shine. 

Now, as we have remarked above, the creation of this my th seems to have been 
the first step taken towards Aryaniaatloa of the cult of the Nagas, which was already 
in vogue in the Mohenjo Daro times. The Mobenjo Daro inscriptions and lepte- 
senintione have already indicated that the serpent acted as an emblem of Siva and 
that it was venerated also. The Aryans, on the other hand, iostad of makiog 
lodra to snbdue those, seem to have thought it wise to represent them ss be i n g 
kUJed et the hands of Indra. The pkoe of the enact phenooieoan that seems to have 
occurred is piobably tn the land of Kashmir. We ses shall whether tbs local legends 
of the Na^as supply us with auy cine regardiog this pbeRomenoq. 

The Prtrdwa details two or three legends which are of absocf^ng 

ioterest. It is said that, "at first, after it (Kashmir) had b«n desecrated, 
beings could live there only for six months. The remaiolDg half of the year, it was 
occupied by the Piacas or goblins under their ruler Nlkumhha. At the beginning 
of spring when the snow had melted away the Pisaca King with bis whole army left 
the country and went to fight the goblins that live in the ocean of San via., the grmt 
desert d Central Asia. Then the bumao inhabitants came to live iu Kashmir during 
the summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the winter approached, the 
Pisacas Teturned and no bumao being could abide owing to the excessive cold. Thus 
it conlinned during four Yugas. Then it happened that an old Brahmin, Candfadeva 
by name, stayed behind and found a refuge in the subterranean palace of Nila, the king 
of the Nngas. Not only did he hud shelter here against the cold but the Serpent King 
coiueuted to bis wish that in future the people shall he allowed to dwell Id the co untry 
the whole year rauDd. Moreover, Nila imparted to his guest the rites which 
should be observed by the inhabitants of Kashmir. From that time onwards 
the people were no longer troobled by the Pisacas, and there was do hravy fall of 
snow as long as they observed the rites* 

Again there is soother legend which relates that, "the Nagas were the 
of the heavy fall of snow. Further the accouot relates that the king was forced to 
reside la Darvibbiswa during the cold 9 «*£m, as the rites prescribed in the Nilamata 
Parana were out properly observed-" * There an also other stories which record that 

1. p. 1S2, g, Ifr. 1J2,3. 

3f VogAia Imdimtt p, 72^, 

A. Kilbw, K^taaraitginl, it, as-31 i StWa*e Trmntl,, Vel.t.p.if. 
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Kiahmif was oriRiDally » lake, aod thentee, it waa not habitable. The festivals 
observed by tUe people of Kashmir io honour ol the Nagas also throw a flood of 
light on the ptohlem. There are two festivals’^ which arc closely cauBSCted with the 
legend of the Pisicaa and their occupation of Kashmir. The fKll-moon day of 
Caitra, the first month of spring, is the day on which Nilmmbho and his host of 
goblins were wont to leave the country. On that day it ie ordained that people shonW 

a clay Image of Nihombha and pay rev«etice to it. The night should be passed 
with music and the next day the people should Mcend the hills to pay farewell to 
Nikumbha. The neit festival takes place in the month of Asvayuj, the first nuntb of 
antumn. Later, another fast is observed at the first fait of snow, la this the 
Himalaya, and Hemanta and Vieira arc worshipiwd. The Naga also is worshipped a$ 
the snow-fall is attributed to his agency alone.' 

In fact the whole position has been beantif idly described by Vogel, who fays, 
“From more than one passage in Ralhana's ebrorddii it is bbvions that in the Happy 
Valley the Nagas were eminently deities. The people of Kashmir bad indet^ good 
reason to hold them in veanratioD. For here, too, they were the water^spirits inbabi* 
ting lakes and springs, who. when propitiated, gmiited timely rain for the crops. But 
when roused to auger, they caused bail-staras, heavy snow-fall, and disastrous 

floods*'.' 

Location of the Indra-Vrtra Myth, 

Now if we are able to locate the site of the mythic fight also in the Happy 
Valley, we shall be in a still safer position to corroborate onr view-poinL HilJebiant, 
however, bad proposed a foreign origin in regard to the location of this pnrticnJai 
phenomenon. Tilak held a similar view but in another manner. But we agree with 
the famons scholar Steo Konow when he strongly opposes this view*point. He sa^, 
“onder such conditions as prevail in the Panjab, it would not be natural to ascribe the 
annual increase in the bulk of the rivers to the activity of the rivers rains. The 
iBin-fali is, over a large area, too scanty to account for it; and, moreover, the great 
rise in the rivers takes place before the proper rains set to. Those who arc unawtoo 
of the influence exercised by the roeltlBg of the snows in the high bile, as the V^ic 
Aryans pro ably were in some way hemned b behind the mountams, but released id 
the period preceding the summer fiooda That ia just the time of storms and cjcl^, 
that may 'bring fogs that are nnl blown away, even in the desert {dhanvan erd a 
Rudriya^ah Krftvanti uvnl»»a^RV. i. 38. 7). In such circumstences, we have^ 
right to consider the God India who slays Vftra as a pre-lodnui God or demon. The 
ancieol popular talcs about serpents and their slayers have been adapted so -s to snit the 
popular condition of the Puojab and in thus localising them the name of India would 
miiurally present itself to mind, la other words the Vedic story about the slaying of 
Vrira and the deliverance of waters is Indian, and Indra can only have come to pUy 
his rale ifl it qq tb* fcidaii 

I * • i PP' 223 -24* 

2. WJeP-134. 

3. Wd. p 23Q* 

4. Stflo Tht Aijam of ihs PP* H-H. 
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Thus tha varlotxa legends depicted} in the RSIatarakAini and the miamata 
Ptfrartd, as read along with the prablem of the location of the lodra-Vrtra fobt. point 
obi eiacUy where the working of the Aryans lay. The difficulty in the way of correctTy 
lOterprenog the version lay nuioly in the fact that the earlier notions of the destmc 
tive power of the Kagas and that of dae veneration to them were kept absolutely 
apart when the question of the Inctra-Vrira myth was at issue, and nee imna. Id 
fact the qu^ioa was being studied withoLt bringing the two issues together, uamdy. 
that of the Nagas as depleted to the local legends of Kashmir (!.«. by caostog snow 
hiii storm. ram and darkness, for which reason they are propitiated oven to the pre- 
eent day) ? and secondly, that of the fndra-Vrira myth. Thus the proper sblqtion was 
never arriv^ at, mainly oo account of the fact that the two issues remained bifur- 

Tbe Kagas were being propitiated and venerated rn Kashmir and other parts of 
lodm And the Aryans, on the other band, made Indra to IdU Vrtra simpir perhaps 
to noke these beliefs free from the abortive elementa contained (benuu. Nay, 
they even egntioued to the nme strain, and we find to the VUjasaniyi SamhUa that 
«?B11 EsidtR jj iDvdk^ to dsstroT Vrire. 

.U XT Of are tbe Armeoiai, Vahagn. 

tbe Norse Sigord, wbo killed the serpent Fa'fai* aad acquired theSignrd who killed tbe 

Hydra, St, George who slew the dragoo, and eo forth.*’ * However, neither the 
esislecce of these mythB. nor the argomeDts put forth by HfUebrandt and riiak need 
at ril come in oor way of accepting the ^ve cnncluskm, 

II. Thf Serfient Sacrifice 

The initiation of the serpent Eactifice at the hands of King Jauamei^- seems 
to be the next step taken by tbe Aryans just to indicate their keen abborreoce agaioet 
the NagacoJl, As seen above, In tbe I?gvedic period they innovated a mytholonv 
according to which ibeir heroic God India is made to kilt Vrlra; but, hceTan 
iDstance which actually professes a eacribce of the Nagaa, 

Oldham proposes that this story has a historical back-mund and that a fiekt 
most have taken place between the Nagaa (tribe) and Jauameiaya, as a couseunJ™ 
of which the questinit of the pertormance of the scribce coeus later on.* ^ th 
other hand. Wintenriiz pointed out that tbe story has the character of the maairwt 
iBcantation. Ho also quoted some panllels from the fotklore of the Alto (T^n 
Denmark, and Pyrenes. Says be, of such ancient magical riteT^' 

been preserved in tbe Sagas in wbich we hod the poww of the sorcerers ^ 

«mc«ved as hurling tbemaely!^^™^^ 

Now let us pnrsua the extant story detoifed in the ttakSbharala if.* o 
“Kiw «M. h. hU „„ ™ 

Ik Wkii^ YajMrv0dm, 3, 

3 . Kooiow. op. cii„ p. ! 0 . 

5, Mbh^ :£JCi-Lvlit. 

it Th4 Wmn mtd fh§ Strptni fLdadDn,^ 1905 )^ pp. jq f ^ 
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ba|>p«n«d to hU hisanow agaiii^ a whichi liDw^vet escaped alive* ThiDking 
thal; it was rather a bad omfiSi he wacydered EbrouRb Ihe forest eearchiiig^ alter the 
deer» ]q tbe meanwhile, be met a aaga laiiie and asked bim regaidinff the 

whereabouts of the deer. The Maoti however, as be was pracUsla^ a vow ol lileacei 
did not repl^^ The kmg, beiDf enraged at this, duDg a dead serpentp Ij^Lop nearby, at 
the neck oE the Mnn\ aod weot away. But when hia son came there oa the 

scene and saw aJ) that beid happened, he uttered a curst sayicg, ‘^Because that sinful 
king, despising the twiee-boTD and bringing disgrace upon the race ol Knni, hnbga 
dead snake on the shculders of my agrd father while eueaged In austerities, ihcrdore, 
the Lord of snakesi Takpaka, that poisonous serpent filled wilb magic potency^ and 
urged on by the power of my word* will lead him on iht seventh day eq the abode of 
Yama, the God of Deattu" Bufr when hia father anie to know of this, he did aot 
like tbe idea. Still aa a precautionary measure* be naked bis diacipii GBuraunikha 
to relate the wboJe story to the King. Then the story relates how Taksaka started, 
how be met the Dhanvanur? (who had started to save king Farlksit from the 
serpent-bite), bow he was sent away after being endowed wiib a vast treasure, and 
finally how king Pailkslt was bitten and killed 

In the m^nwhlle, just to suit the contexts ^ &tory is invented to show '"how 
Kadru had cursed ber cbildreot andbow Manasa* the sister of tbe serpenl^king Vasuk!, 
bad been given in marriage to the hermit Jaratkim. so that tbe son bom from tbdr 
uuioD might save the NagB$ From dire dntmctkKi."' On the other hand, JatmiueJaya. 
in cotiseii^nence of bavmg a direct vengeance against Tabaka and hi^ brethren, 
started a anake'^facrificot mainly at the instifaiion of UttankL The story then 
narrates haw Astika. son of Jaratkaru, later interfered, and bow Talmka and the 
surviving serpents were saved'. 

Whatever may be the other Implications of thb myth, we fed certain that the 
story* as it is, shows one of the greatest innovations of the Biahman writers* As 
noted above, they bad invoked Indra and Rudm to destroy V^im and tbe serpents 
rapectively, and here they have devised a pkn for systeoiatiziug this old idea. 
Evidendy* the Higas* which have bfsen all aldog venerated and propitiated for saving 
humantty from dire destrnclion and for causing prosperity, were to be sacrificed at the 
hands of the sacerdotal order* With the exception perhaps of a lingle Instance oE its 
kind in the year 1193 A.D,,* we do not hear ol any snake sacrifice taking place In 
tbe whole of Indian history. Thus if this view is held as agreeablcp we do not see 
any reason even to doubt the coitectnesa of it especially In view of tbe fact that the 
Aryans have shown a tendency towards a brisk Aryanization of the lodigetMtis cults 
prevailing in India. The theory propomided by Oldham does five os a new perspective 
especially in regard to the exisreuca of tbe tribe of the NIgas at the advent nl Ibe 
Aryans lo India. The theory of Winternitz deals with one of the fifopertses of the 
Nagas, bat both the theories ate incapable of throwing any light m the main issue* 
especially when il is read along with the working of the sacetdotal order* 

I, Cf* Vogel, Qpr Fit.* p. 48. 

la A. D. I1P3 a taerffiee li wifd to have beee perfonned in the pmance of (led 

Haribxra no ibe hmkA of tbe Tutigibliadn, Cf. Epigraphia Camfffics VIII, Sh. 183,^ 
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tfi. Aiyattination vf the Nagf* evf/. 

Soma of tl]« Mobmjo Daro seals represeDt Ibe as eoArdtofr tbe c< lestial 
A« Ouidimni tree. It is Dot impossible that early notioas like this must have 

tb* wwU later giveo rise to the i^ea of tbe Nigos betioaiiog the Kaardims 

of the aoiverse also. 

Tbe Aryans though in the beginning showed a marked hatred against the 
Kaga cnit, yet after due assimilaiion they did begin to venerate tbe serpent as weUi 
and during the period of the Atharvawda, we And clear instances like, “Homage be 
to Asita, botnage to Tirasciny), hoinage to Svaja (and) Babbru, homage to tbe god> 
people 

But, much more so, a direct effort was made to assimilate the notion of tbe 
set peats as being the guardians of tbe universe. To ouote the portion of the bymn 
itself :* 

tl} Eastern Quarter: Agni the Regent ladbipati); Aeita the warden; the 
Adityas the arrows ; homage to the regents, homage to the warden, homage 
to the arrows, etc- 

(2j Soatbem Quarter; Indra the Regent; Titaidtajl the warden; the 
■' Pitjuas the arrows; etc- 

[3) Western Quarter: Varuw the Regent; Prii^kn tbe warden t nourishmeat 
tbe arrows; etc, 

(4) Northern Quarter: Soma the Regent, Svaja the warden; the tbunderboLt 
tbe arrawfi; etc. 

(5} Fixed Qoarter: VIsau the Regent, Raima ^riva the warden ; tha herbs 
the arrows: etc, 

(6) Upward Quartet: Brhaspati tbe Regent, ^vitra tbe warden; rain the 
arrows; etc. 

Rightly does Vogel point nut that the later idea of Din-KSga and Lokapala 
must have arisen from this above notion. 

The Bfdcil! Yajurveda also accepts the tradition thoogh with a slight change*. 
Tbe two Bnddhist texts e4> the Lalitttvislara and the Hahavastu also partly 
corroborate the above statement*—the Lokapalas according ;o Buddhist tradition 
being 'Dbrtarastra, Virudhakn, Vitupak^ and Knbera.* 

The Bhavisy/t PurSna has partly maintained the tiadltioo. ft narrates that 
the East is the region of Anonto, the North'East ibit of Vasuki, the South that of 

1. Ath<tintitvwda vi, SO-Whitoey'i TmusI, rol. viii {ftaf^ard^Orieiitat S«pjci), 

2. JM, ill. 27. 

3. Vbgd, of , c/l., p. 9. 

e. Taitiffifa SamkHi, Truil. [n wlntemlti, op, oit., p, 4 $, 

3. LaliUvittmru, (Eif. LeLsuiii}, pp- 3*9-91; Towil. Fafleani, pp, 3 }^_ 5 . aahipogtm 
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Taksika, tha Sooth«st that of Karko^ the West that of Padmanabha. the SoHiii* 
west that of M Bhar iw<r*« , the North that of Sankhapila. and the North-west that 
of Kambala*^ 

The Naga hracdocth assumes® promiaeot posUioa not only io the Aryan 
panthnn, bat io almost all the other religioos systema io India' 
Otbff m«im HowevM, wo aMl deal with the latter problem later oo. 

(1) Sagas and Pmjapatil We have observed above that the Nagas had 
become as if aand |wred of Aryanism. The iiatapatha Bratimana describes 
the throe ktods of snakes created by Pra^patL.* 

(a) Sfofjl o/ Kai^pa'. Prajapati soon loses bis original position, and 
Brahman and the nioe B rah manat occupy his position, Kasyapa is »id to b® th a 
progenitor of mankind. According to the Puranic accoaotSi the race of Nagas is 
said to be One thousand in Dumber, aod is said to have sprang from Kadrui the wife of 
Kasyapa, for the purpose of peopUog PataLa or the nethermost region (seventhlf, 
where the Nagas rcigo in great splendour. From the ovne of their mo^er they are 
designated as Kadravayas, Thi other name of their mother is Surasa. Then the 
story is related bow Kadru aod Vioaia bappeued to be the co-wives, how a quarrel 
took place between them, and how later on a direct enmity eaisted betweeu Guuda, the 
brother of Atuna, aod the Nagas.* Tha story is of common occurrence in the Pnrioas, 
and has become a theme of common depictioo in lodiaD art 

Thus once the Niga was brought ooder the Aryan pantheon, the names of al| 
the Nigas were Atyaoieed. Their onmbsr is enumerated in many of the Pocawt 
Epics and Buddhist works. The MahAbharata deals with a list of seventy-eight 
names* and later sixty-eight.* The Harivamsa* gives two lists of 26 and IS 
rmpoctively. The Bkogopufo,’ Vdy»* Brahmti^da and theNffamnfo (which 
gives anumberof 500 names) have supplied ns with different lists. Finally, the 
Saddharma P-and the MokovjxffJiflKi giv® a list of 80 NagimiaB. The main 
Nagaiajas ar® ^esa, Vasuki, Tak^ka, Dhrtarastra, Airivata (Elaiwtra), Karkom 
(ka), ^kha and others- 

{3) Sdg^-fBOTshipi Besides tbs homage paid to them in the Atharvmtda 
aod the Biahmanas, tha Grhyawtras give the Nigas a prominent place by enjoiDiDg 
acts of offerings to snakes of tha earth, air and heaven. U is also ordained that they 
ate to bo satiated along with Gods, plants, demons etc.,* and that blood is to be 
pootad oat to tbem.*** 

Hopkins aptly summariies the position t 'the snakes belong to Varupa and bis 
rwions.^* It is on the head ol the oatth-npholding snake Sesa that VImu muses.'* 
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Ths nvereace pitd to aftrpflnte begins lo bn ricnal io th« Athurvax/^, Even la tbs 
RgpeSa there is the delfiatiixi of the doud-snake. la hter limea they answered to 
the Nymphs, beia^ tutelary guardians of streams and rivera In i,3fi ^esa Anas to 
supports eartb, and it is told why he does so/^ 

(4) Nigat and The CasU-iyaiem: The Bkavi^ya PurSna even dubs tbs 
Nagas with a caite^ystem ol their owa.^ 

(5) Churning q/ the octani Later the Paranic stories mentioa that while the 
Devas and Asuras were cburaiBg the oceao Visukt was made the rope. 

(c). AffTirt Fcaturas nj Btrptnl-iort 

The maio features of the Serpeot lore may be sammafieBd as folJowc: 

1. TJwV n^denct ; The geoeral dweHiug pkeoi of the Nagas an described 
as being the lakes, springs, rivers aad the ocean (which is cilledas mganSm dtayam). 
They are also believed to reside ia the aot-hills, gnardiog the treasure^ttove supposed 
to be ander them. Ooaccooat of this close asmeiatimt the atihhilfs also are venerated, 
la tbe Mahibharata it ii described (hat Renulti is instructed by the etephaats of the 
four qnarttrs to deposit the Bali (od^ating) alter sunset on an ant-hill,* The Nagas 
are believed to reside in Patala with BbogavaU" as its capital. Some of the mauutainf 
are described as their places of residence l.t Mount Nisids, Mt. Dardara, Dbaaatk 
(of Nftga NTIa)i etc. 

2. Snfflw at a harbingir: Apart from the dreadful properties coolained in 
the soake, it being tbe most daugeroos and deadliest of apiroab, it is directly associated 
with fertility. The Kotaati womsu la Mysore and gmerally io all the park ia Westero 
and Southern India, worship the cobra lor begetting children. The Niga hero of tbe 
Campeya iitaka was worshipped for the like cause. * Hiodo and Jaio women make 
vows to install a aoake-stone (Naja^PmtisthSI provided they are blt^sb! with offspring. 

The snake is worshipped at the time of marriages especially by the Bedars of 
the Deccaa. Brafamins in Kaiara. and the Lambadis in Ma dras* It is worth notimr 
that the Earth-fertility Goddeasea EUamma and Malangj ate accompoiiied by «r»u, 
symbols.* 

3. Sfio^ OS I he deceased anettinr; Tbe serpent is supposed to represent 
tbe soul of the deceased ancestor ^ and it is regarded as Cfathonic- 

4. Serfent Of Tnigtary Deity ; The snake is supposed to be the tutelary deity 

(eSi/B-wrjh*) of the ho™.* If the snake abawtens tbe house, it is believed that “tbe 
perpetuity of the house, tbe continuity of tbe race or famtfy/' are in 
Sacrifice are offered to it daily. □ ‘koger. 


1- Hopldtts, R£iigfoaa iHdia^. p,J7(S 
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5. SHffii at ton of Earth. Aa la Egypt, the setpeat is coasidefed m the 
liOB ot Earth in India, The mothar at sarpsata is called Swmw- 

The Ratnayana narrates a storyj which brings oat the close connactioa between 
the Earth and the Nagae. It is lie pathetic tale of the last Canto, whicb relates how 
Sita, after having been Tenaited with Rama and cleaased front all gaiiti is swallowed 
by the Earth. Alter STla’s solemn oath the earth‘goddess appear# seated on an 
unrivalled throne which is carried on their heads by Nagas of boundless might and 
adorned with jewels. She receives SIta io both her arms, installs her on the seat and 
thus retnras with ter to the nether*world (Rasatala).’ *' 

It is also worth noting that Vasnti's sister Mauasa, the wife of jatatkSru, 
a sage, is called the 0««ii of Bnahes, and Is worshipped to obtain preservation from 
their bites. She sits on the water-lily and is clothed with snalces.* 

6. Serpent : Gtutrdittg the ireasure^trave’^As in tbo fairy tales of Greece 

and Germany, the serpents in India are regarded as guarding the buried treasares.* 
We have alrsdy described their close association with the ant-hiila Besides, they 
are also believed to priceless objects, which are also sotnetims provided with 

magic virtno-and which occasionally they bestow on their friends and favoorites.* 

7. As Guardiant of holy objects: They also do the work of guarding holy 
objects as the Buddhist literature would make ns believe. 

8. Other minor thtngt i The serpents are believed to possras spells. They 
are supposed to be in the habit of thieving away precious things.^ The hooded aerpeat 
is snpposed to possess a priceless jewel in its hoed. Even Varahamiliira says that, 
"the snakes of the iineage oI Tateaka and Vasoki, and the snakes roamiia at will 
(kamaga), have bright, bloe-tinged pearls in their hoods."* 

9. Hiigei and Softs/tkai The curioua spectacle marks (called as ’brilitang' 
in Dutch and 'serpent a lunettes* in French) are always referred to ta Hindu 
literature. A legend is curfeat that the hoods of Kaliya bear this mark on account 
of which the serpent need not be afraid of its enemy Garuda. In Buddhist 
literature Buddha is said to have bestowed this sign upon those Nagas who 
nfared him shelter e.g. Haga MuebUinda. 

The Nagas are generally believed to possess a Svastika mark.* The Htm- 
vamsa, however, refers to the balf-svastika (SvastikSrdha).* As Vogel has rightly 
pointed out, this spectacular*niirk may ««U bo described as a Spastikardka. Ho 
Bays iurther, "It is well-known tint the Svastika is looked upon sa a sign of good 


1, Vogel.op, eil„ p.30, t For tHe woniilp of Manua, cf. Ward, The tiimdm 
Mrtkalogr^ 3. E, IGi*t«r, DU Sehtani* it* d*r Gritaktiohe* Kantt and Religian 
p 110; Vogd:, oA. rrr., p.l20. CE. the pe5cjii(iittino; »ad bIk. Fancher. ^IrtCesBo* 
Bcuddigne VoI.<,PP «3ff. 
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mB'iiTT' Qatta pasaibla it majr bava coittrijnted to tha nacHly oi tba minial wbicfa 
WB3 supposed to bear k."* 


10. Tret and S^rptni wofMhifi : We hive already referred to above, that the 
ateae of the serpaot ftnrdiqy the Tree of L>ile ts depicted even oa the Mobaojo Daro 
eetls, and that this ootioo bod abo travelled to the Uidille>BasterD and the Westeie 
mrld. 

"fa Buddhist times, tree-Jeities ware celled Ni«as, aad were able at wiU, fihe 
the Ni^as, to assume the humao form ; aod io ooe story the spirit of a Bunyan tree 
wha reduced the merchants to ashes 13 called a Niga^raja, the solifisrs he sends forth 
from hisUee are Nasaa, and the treeiiselfJs “the dHelling place of theNaga"* 
Again the S^aaare show a as worahipping the trees both ia the reliefs of Bbarhut, 
and Saachi Stupas. 


The Nagakats ia Mysore are erected under trees faciog the rising sua. Ooe 
of the trees is oeotsstrLly a sacred 6g representing a female, and aiwther a TT.fl re ff sa 
representing a male: and th^ are married with the same cetamoDies as those of humsn 
beings. The Bilpotre (vilva*hilva-patra..*Egfe Marmdos], sacred tn ^va, is often 
placod with them.* 


(d). Serpetit in 

We have already seen that the snafre was one of the emblems of ^iva- It 
SiMu. celestial tie*. The dose inimical assodation of the 

Garuda and the Soohe is also to be seen from one of these earlier 
TBpresentatioDS. In later mythology, ^iva has a girdle of serpents, eai-rings of 
eerpents, a sacrificial cord of serpents, and an outer ganneot of serpeot'e akin.* 
Vtrnpak]^ a form of ^iva, was the tutelary deity of the city of Vtjayaoagar. He is 
also the guardiao of the West accord!og to Buddhist mythology. A brazen serpent 
gajtoftnds the image at the Rajput sbrineof Ekiiigaji.* In the Himalaya Bhaimvn 
is represented by a colanred stick in tbe form of a hooded soake, and ^iva as RsTsvan. 
snrroonded by serpeota and crowned with a chalet of hooded siakes.* The hooded 
snake is represented along with Vi^, Brahma, Sorya. and ^akti at Ter.' 

Inaages of Eib‘ and Bhadiahali also are keenly associned with snakes, 
acquired a serpent girdle (cf. the story under Off™pBffX The peacock, which was 
Karttjkeya's mount (vahanaj eames a snake in its mcmlii. Vasuki was used as a 
rape io tbe BCi el cbucniDi of tbe 

The famous fight between Nai^ IGliya and Krsna has been a motif of 
Veimevi.. »ffP«sea[ation in many places, Baladeva is sopposed to be an 
avatSra of tbe snake, tn the Krsqa temple at PandharpSr Radbi 
holds snakes in her hands.* During tbe intervals of creation Vism reposes himself on 
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A« 1 I|U or ^ 5 npp(>rtB tho atrth. WLlh tbo h»lp Q< the sorpait Mmq 

nio qcgj Ilia siiip ^ hcjto ol die fiab- 

Jainism bas assimilated tho serpent-calt into its own fcitb. The symbdl of the 
23rd TlrllmikMii ParsvanUba is a aerpent. la tbe case oJ 

Suparsvanatha the snake has seven btnils> 

Gautama Buddha in Ceylonese sculpture of the IStb and tStb eenuirios to 
seated in Dhyana-lBudra upon the ooifi of the sBveo*-fa«dsd 
Bnddliiiiii Mndulinda and sbellend by his expanded bood. On the 

.srstem gateway of Saoehi to eepiesented the scene of Buddha subjjing the senocn^ 
dragon in the fir* but of the Kaiyapa brothers of Urt*vtt^. Tbe B^hyat^ h» 
a fivefold snalce-hood. Buddha has given tbo PrajnaiHramita {ih» book oJ 
Tianscendemal Wtodom) to the Nagas. for gnardieg U till the worW re^ to 
grasp it* Nagarjuna. however, ciaimi to have received it Imm them, and fouikW « 
it tbe hlahayana echnoU The Nagaiaru {Naga-ireo} is an eight-branched coiaL 
Tbe Chinese pilgrims record that the Bnddhist Sramaow wonihipped the Nags. 
conducted rites in Naga shrines** A favourite gift at mi^en Baddbat jwgoda* m 
Burma to a representation In gold of the Lord Buddha, with a hooded snake tatsing 

itself over him.* 


IV. tME cow 

Intmdvetory-Xbhi™* In «riy EJlBr^inre-Xhe «1t ol the Cow—The prohlmi 
q{ ills Immolstloa ot the Certiv ta^ Bciil^ 

The idea of ths dfiy vcQ«ratioo and later od that o( the worsbip of the cow 
seettis |]0 be d an indtiemwis oatoi'e in Iiidiai Tbew were ate) m people b^og 
the name of the ’caw', namely, the Abhtoaa in ancient times. Schdars like 
Smith * ftapson,* D, R. Bhaodarkar* and some others have maintained that the 
Abhiras, like the Gardabhilas. ^iksv, Yavanas. Balbikas. etc are of foreiga origin- 
V- Kwakasabbai, on the other baud, oaintained that the Ahhtns are of an •ndigenoos 
origin** Father Hums Uhowtoe held that the expresskm Abhtra emit have 
k»en derived from the TfimiJ expression 'Ayiy (from 5, cow) meaniog rmherd.' 
Dr Bbandarkar farther pointad out that the Ahhiitas are the same ns Ahtrs el the 
present day. and that they are spread as far east as Bengal and as far south as 

the Deccflo^ 
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The great geoffrapber Ptolumy refers to the province of Ablria.*- The UahS- 
EaHy mentions tbe Sariitaptata Ganas (or tbe seven Repnb- 

Litarstttn wbich include tbe ^udr4bbiras-nbo were located on the 

. of tli» Ri'^ar SaTJsvaii.* It styles tbem as Vrsslns,* The 

refers to them abn^ with Sotastri, Vilhiki and Bhadra;* and with 
Mard. Anumaru and Sara/ PaUnjali while conunootiug on Piniai saya that the 
«wapi»n Sndrabbiia’cannot be justified as no Dvandva com pound can be formed 

b Bucb a compound 

mIST ™Mr rJ" ^ il^akathSm «■- 2J on Parr., /, 2.73). 

^ . Abhita aa an offspring of a Brahnjanaaad a letnaleof the Amba- 

fft hi. rSl'jL-^*** i>wuty of Abhita women is always dacribed. Hemacaodra 
iQhv Abhtdhana^ctrttamani a\js that the AbhTras were a sulnlivisioii of theVaisyaa- 
The l^t Dapdin refers to their langoage as Apabhrafkia.^ Tbe Ahirs 

^ called Ahiiant. They have their own Gajrati dialect in Gujrat and Cutch.’ 
Thrjr have now different callings: Goldsmiths (Sonars), etc. There are also Abhira 
iinilimias dwelhna in Khindesh, Gnjral, and Rajpuiana/* 

(a). TAerV Origi'naf Home 


We have already pointed out that the geoeral notion of scholars, with the 
Mception of a few, was that the ibhJras were of foreign origin. But the various 

traditjons recorded in the PurSnas and other allied titeramre prove that they fomnid 

one of the pioto>Indiaii tribes, " ^ 


The word Ibhira ts now current in the form of ihir or Abet (Gavalla). As 
K an akfl s ab hai wouJd propose it, the word suggests itself as being of a DraJidian 
origin, in fact it seems to have been derived from the Dravidiao word Ayir (cow- 
herd-from the root A. meaning a cow). That the Uibe of 'Cows’ nr 'Cowherds’ existed 
mancient l^iab^mea dear from the fact that the AHareya SrSAmana refers to 
Vasafi, which ^d has been wrongly interpreted a$ being eqivalent to Vmsa or Vamsa 
The word in early Vedie literature meant generally a 'cow* though it acanired 
tbe sense of barren’ in later literature. We propose to adduce here some of the 
^ouEds OD which we havi based oiiT ooncItLBioQ : 


(l) That the Abhiras wore the same as tbe Gopas or Ballavas of Mathura 
becomes evident from tbe fact that the PaJma PurS^a while relating the 
story of the eighth birth of Visnu. mentions that Visnn infonned the AbhT 
ras: Ishallbe bom amongst you, O Abhlras. at htathura, in my eighth 
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btrth.*'' The came Purana mmUoDs ibat the Abblmc were sTeat pbilojS<K 
phers.* 

(2) That the oiigtn of Kr^. the cowherd KId^ o( Mathura, was non-Arrim 
bfro m w evident iE we accept the most ahrawdlv losical arBoment put forth 
by Dr. D. R, Biiaodarhar,* Accordiog to bim the word Kisga refetted to 
in the eapresaioa KftnA dtsitsh ia tbe Rgceda* dcootcs the very same 
Kr cnn (Deolioiied Id latet literatore. The Rgvedo refers to the fight bet* 
ween lodra and Kt^ thus! Kjsija is said to have arrived with his army 
at the Amwmati or jDtnnaaad eocatuped himself there, Tbere-iipoa Iddia 
addressed himself to the Mamts; "I have sees Kjapa swiftly moving oe* 
the uneveri banks of Amsumati like a cJond (onchiDg the water, HeroK 
1 send ye forth, go and fight (the) godless legion." 

(3) That Krsna was a hater of Brahmanic feiith becomes evident from a 
passage in the Harivamsa. Therein Kr^ is described to have said. 
“Brahmans perform Yajiias of Hymns, peasants YaiEaa of plow-share. 
We are (or the Yajtia of the mountain. Let the forest mountain b* 
worshipped by ns. Let the cows be worshipped by ns. Let ihe Gods 
worship Indra, but let ub worship tbe jooantain. I will sorely came the 
worship of the oows through force (if need he),*’ 

(4) That the /farreatiiiio states that Krena belonged to the race of Yadu. the 

son of Haryasva and MadhomatT, daughter of Madhoriksasa who ruled 
over It is very inlereBting to note in this connection that the 

Hanvamsd mentions that the whole of the sdfTOutidiiig territory was 
occupied by the Abhiras.* 

(5) That tbe tlahabharata describea that the .Ablurae formed one of the 
seven republics (samaaptaka Gapa), and that they were the friends of the 
Matsyas, who were a pre-Vedic tribe. 

Once tbe supposition is held as correct, namely, that the Abhiras were of an 
indigenous origin and that they were not Aryans, then the whole problem becomes easy 
of adution : bow tbe story of GopaU-Krsi^ and the consequent veneration towards 
the cow have arisen amongst them originally. 

During the historical period, the Abhiras ruled over vaster territories in Mahe- 
rastra e g to the south of the Vindhya Mmntaios, in the adjoinoiog territories muud- 
abc^ut Mathura, and in the region situated to the north of the territories of the 

Kadambas of Goa>* 
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(b}i The Cidt qf the Cow 

Tlw cult (A tbe cow was prevalcot in SKypti Gieocei in early Summer, Japao, 
P«aia and other countries. In Egypt Isie was worshipped in the sb^ of a cow. la 
foaoy mythologies the cow was wotshippAl a$ the represeatative of the earth, or the 
female principle in nature, Astarte wore the boros of a cow; and Vaups anckled a calf. 
In ancient Scandioavia, the cow was symbolical of the amorphaus cosmogonic earth; 
and in Japao the Sun was represented stated opoa a cow (the earclO/ 

In lotlia loo, the cow seems to have been vnerated since the time of the prolo- 
lodion period. H. Jacobi pointed out that the belief in the sanctity of the cow* which 
is a very piomtnenl feature of Hinduism, seems to baTe been inherited by tbe India nf 
from pre-faifitoric times, before they and the Imiitans hod separated.' Dr. D. R. 
Bhudarhar asserts that the idea of the veoeration of the cow must have migrated to 
India from the Iranian region. However, from what we have pointed ont in counec- 
tioD with the antiquity of the ^bhlias, and also in regard to the iTnTnnintiflT. |be 
coiw and the bull tcf. we can certaioly say that the cow must have been vent* 

rated since very ancieni times in lodia—the ftgvedic culture coming later oo. 

The cow is tbe most sacred auimni among the Hindns. The BAuviyyn 
Parana* nod other works describe that all tbe holy places (tirthas), and all the Gods 
are pervaded in tbe various parts d tbe cow. Even the hair on its body is inviolBble. 
The Pancagavya or tbe five products of the cow^milk, curds, butter, urine and dung 
■^are efficacious as scarcer of demons, are used as remedia in disose, and play a very 
important part is domestic Gaurocana, a bright yellow pigment prepared from the 
urine ur pigment prepared from tbe urine or btla of a cow, or as it is said by 
vomitted by her or found to her head, is nsed for the making of the sectarial mark, or 
us a sedative, tonic and anthelmintic.* 

The Af/iurraordii and later literature geuetofly speak of the adotutioa of ibe 
cow and Brahmans (cf. nnder tmMOfafion). Tbe famous Amttamanthaoa story 
relates bow the KEtnadheou formed one of the lourtecu jewels found in the ocean. 
The Bhavieya Parana relates that the bve Lokas or worlds were, respectively, 
Nanda, Subbadrm Sutabhi, Susilfi, and Bahuta.* They are said lo yield everything. 
Tbe Nahab/tarala describes that tbe cows, BrAhmius and the Aevatthu (tree) are 
immortal. The Salapatha Brahmana describes that tbe cows are daughters of the 
heavenly Surabhi (the fragrant one), who was created by PrajApati from hie bratb.* 

(c). Cew-Worihip 

Tbe AfAdnnrvrdfi already describes the cow ae being the highest being.* Bnt 
it is only since Ibe time of the Epics andthePuraw that tbe cow attains a consiilemhile 
prominence. The Eincs and the Puiinas mention the Goloka, the cow-heaven. It is 
described as a kind of paradise, a most beantifnl ytlace of tbu greatest splendour and 
happiness, which ran be attained only by the most pious and virtuous, especially by 
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givafs ot «»»« add by tbdr worshipper? A Sunbbi is said to reside m Goloka aiii 
daofrhters (ibe cows) amooB maokiiid.* Aoother acewtot locales her m Haiatala 
iujd to l»« for dawhters the DikpiUs. of goddessespresidinf over the havaily qww- 
tBta^ Tha ^ahiibharaia recomfrwnds ttt mrship of tliB cow adc3 eojoiDS iht nKital 
of mantraa.* Too devote® h%d to reciter the names of the cows, and to bow their 
hods in revoTwico to them;* and they were eojoioed to subsist oo tbo five products 

of the cow. , . . u 

The Furanas also relate how kings like Satyavaaa and others worshipped the 
cow. Some of the Ptirinaa oatmte that the cow was cursed by Rudm to eat filthy 
(ViMhi) substance, and that still ihoy ate wotshipfu!.' 

The Parao as enjoin that the cow be worshipped oo the 7ch (bright-ball), 12 th 
(dark-half) days of Aivayuj Of Asvioa. or the t2th day (bright batf) of Karuika 

{Bhavi^ya, 4.69,35 ff)- 

The worship of the cow is petlormed by the Jats, Gotjars, Dekkwils and 

.l.«« lUl .k. HM., i» ,».»!■ Tk" import' 

- .r. rokul Astami Gai Yatri. a Newan festival to Nepal, and the Maun Cbaraun 

!«»»■” N.U. Ipdi.. Tk. »....k,dH..» 

becomifi a temple amoiigst many families. 

The Epics and the Pumpas aLco desciibe the general im^ftanM si^ifi- 
cance of the oferinB of a cow or cows (one, efeven. bondred, etc/. 
Gift of >Cm* Thedfinovo Gfhyaautra deals with the performaDce of the 
Whj-lolna^ which Ifi almost a Vmta. ^tbf is called 6fl, Uksmi, Kima|»tnr, , 
Devi, etc. It is perfortned for the attainment of wealth. The pciestly 

fee is only a cow and a bull. Bulls also are to be gifted away along wilb the cows. 

nr Hazra bas pointed out that io the pre-Yajilavalkya period only the gift of 

.o„ B,..k. P«i.» ««k 1 », >», 

kid*, 

dAeiiiNfdttdf.* 

(d), Ssflie OlJier Ugfinis 

Wk..th.k 0 T«oi» l»•l»dB Ml". «i« « calwdl,. >l»«Wld i» 

clothed in scarlet, a colour which repels evil influeoces, and tied 

fBrtoy-oirWia rt»e ^ bwk ci » oew sieve^ which ia a pnwmfol fetish. This is 
^ t.»«« hlad-leas of a cow, torward through the forelegs towards the mouth, 

?tSwoRWanda,t«iouUkespU=e,andth^ (atbe^mells bis child. « the 
™lh. her calf. The Mahamji of Travaocore was ,B®ed .n this way through 

accm oi goMp^ 

CSJ* ^ 

5. imjB.U, 


L 

4* 

«. 

7e 


wfa (i)l. *iii .sa. i -} .?s.^ +f 

3 Adh.«;Jfd Adh. *9-S0; flrftedJker«*u P. sfe. 

H«r*. P-«.ic R«erJr ee C«.<^#.|^24T . 

amnya P (B}, (»1 <^'***- “A- p.a3t- 
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THE VRATVA SYStEilS OF ftEUGION 


Tha PafSnw ralata ths mirrUfc al Brahmi with Gtyatrl m the Pask*ra 1 ^ 1 ** , 
Bimlimft and 1^ ^ Said that OQca BnhnS proposed to do worship thcret but 

GajTijri parplajted whara be abonld perform tba sacrifice, as ba had 

DO tampla on earth like tbe otbar gods- So ha collected alt the other gods, bat the 
s«rifica coiild not proceed as Savitrl alone was abseat; and she refused to ooma 
without Lakscor, Pirrati, and Iidr&nr. On hearing of her refusal, Brahma was 
wrath, and said to tadra : "Search me oat a ^r) that I may marry her and cam* 
maoce tha sacrifice, for the jar of ambrosia weighs heavy oo my hsatJ." Accordingly 
Indra wml aod found none hut ao Abhlra’a daughter from Rasalala whom be purified, 
and passing her through the body qf a cow, brought her to Brahmu, telJiug him what 
he had dona Visuu said, "Brahmans aod cows are really identical; you have taken 
her from the womb of a cow. and Ibis miy be considered a second birth," Siva said, 
“as she bis pissed through a cow, she shall be called Gayatri,” The Brahmins agreed' 
that the acrifice might now proceed; and Brahma having married Gayalrl, and 
having enjoiued silence upon her, placed on her head the jar ol ambrosia and the 
SAcrificA perlorined/ 


The cow is sometimes closely associated with the earth. It is gauerally des* 

C«wMd Ewtk a eow. It is also 

worth noting that when Parasurama trilled the K^triyas thrice 
threo seven times, the earth want to tbs sage Kasyapa for help. Further, the my¬ 
thical ideutification of the earth with a cow furnishes the basis of miny poetical con¬ 
ceits, e g. that a king should milk the Earth tenderly to get plentiful revenue, etc-* 

Cnjoke gives some interesting features regarding the facts associated with the 
reverence towards cam. When a disputed boundary Is under settlement, a cow-sktn 
is placed over the head and shoulders of the arbitrator, who is thus imbued with the 
divEda idfliyieDcep aod gives a just decLsicM." 


The pious Hindu touches the cow's tail at the moment of dissolution, and by 

C„w'. t>il of ‘fstlh. ’ Before 

bang banged, if allowed to grasp a cow's tail, a crimiial ascends 
the seifijld with greatest composure. The toil of a cow is also used in the marriage 
ritual, aud the tail ol the wild cow, though oow-a-days only used by grooms, was once 
the symbol of power, and waved over the ruler to protect him from evil spirits The 
chief Brahmiu priests at the sacred pool of Hardwdr keeps a wild cowe tail to wave 
over his clients, and scare demons from them when they are hatbhig !□ the Brahma* 
kund or sacred pool. * 

During an eclip», the oow, if in calf, is mbbed on tha horns and belly with ral 
ochre to repel tha evil inflaence, and prevent the calf being bom blemished. Cow hair 
is regarded as ao amulet against disease and danger, in the same way as the hair of 
the Yak was valued by the people of Central Asia in tbe time of Marco Pola* 

1.. Cf, tTrnoVe, e^- pp, 251—2, cf, Piidiee P , S Adh is g 

2. C(. BSiktingfr—ftora.nndsrgo. 3. Ct. CrookB, c^. «ri., Z32. 

♦. Creoke, vfi. eit.. pp, 232-13. 

3. Ibid, p. 131; ■!» Vole, Uamo Pole. N. 541. 
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(e)* ImmQiitii&n r/ Cptc Oaif 

•n,. probto ol lb. 

iotimnlely conowUid wtlh ll»a( of the spiiU at veneratipn showD towards ‘ . 

have obwivcd that iho i^Tias Aud Mahivias id. in/rc) most hava 

proto-lpdiao period. Atul cvactcally the cow and the haee 

Lumed a peccliar impoTtaaoe «nne then. Besides, wo have ^ 

ip»[vi irt ihiA cnw ncEd not liav* trmveiled witb tbe Aryans Uom Itw 

esrsi’ ^ 

7Si=risisr===tHH”iS 

ThUriXtb the r^sular in^tanU of .ho ito»olatioa oE the cow and bull dutiog ibe 
historical periods 

Tb. Rp-.*. .. 14 Ibn™. »™ WM 0“ 

tmmihUkUirfl el Ce»t ofTercd in S&cli6ce - 
ejiid l^elt 

"Me, tn whom hornet, buUs. tixen <tnd birrrencowe (mifa) av,d tarn*, 
vhtn duly set apart are offered up. 

• To Agm, Soma-epririiled,drinkcrcfsweet^u{cc,dU^^^^ 
j^ith my heart I briag a/air hymtt fyrth. 

-Ti. u u A *hp «iws were tavc»fit» *f Agni is designaied os Ule^oa 

V-wi^SL^TL bdls were generidly ki\}ed for porposes d food, and r«pi!ar skuEhter* 
01 Vienna. _ o-.hida was nwd foe various parpose. From it agBiD were 

houses were hep . ,E,e lash of a whip, thongs to fasleo part of the 

prepared the bowstring, shag, reiw, 'CarmaH.* 

chariot, [t is wotth noting that the word Go is usiaiiy Ub-A* 

f «1 »reoioav also is associated with the slaying ol a cow. The 
The upe armoar, which comes ftom the parts of tbs 

cow, (which will pr detBils * ’‘Taking out the omentum of the cow 

o. ibo lb. .;ii, iib^ .irf lb. «..ib w *. 4 ».d 

called AnusU^iji^* ^ ^ 55^ BtuiJdarkw pdatsoy t ihal**t^^ 

"^J’ rioooUhVifflsI of Utility with the sacramM 

combination of the Sffls* « uii y psaautteJ aod settled in India as the 

spring up in the mioda of the Vy ^ which they shared with their 

Bffecl of their new anvtmnnjents, but ws a i™ a ^ 

Iranian brothers and which they really brought to India. 

r. Mt we may say, that the system of pniariittioo of ideas was 

But as against , . -fho abown lostaoca shows how the two ideas 

lb. rr“7, ^•^,1,.. H.«. lb. ij- b... 

are broualil tOgetHur IJS- 0 % ririiii y t-je- 

been borrowed by tba Aryans from the indigenous people of India. 

I' ' L ftgreda.ut^r. 

3 , Dh^mOarkar, Seme AePeett 0 / Amaeal l«dtan CnH-«. p- 73. 
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THE VRATVA SVSTEMS OF BELIGIOK 


There ere alsasoiOA iaetances in the words like Aghnya etc.}^ 

wbEcb show a Eeaeral tendeacy towards the noo'ldlltiig of a cow. 

The jllftnroav^e rstates many mstaoces of oow-kliHog. A.V. 1ft desclibes 
that the Vltabevyas killed ihecow. Bad that they were destroyed oa accdniit of the 
SBOi-e. Agaia the hyiaos vL71, iii. 21-6. aod xi. 1. speak of the sacrifice of the cow 
and bull. 

The White yajiiruedd desctibes io one of the passages: ‘Let the Hater, 
nugoifted with ablations, offeriag sacrifice, worship SarasvhtT aod lodra, iocreasiiig 
tbem with strength, with a bull aod cow.'* 

During the Brahmana period we liod that cow^killiog was practised tm an 
increasing scale. The Taittitiya Brakmana, while setting forth the KimyestiS, die- 
ctisaes the Question ol the sacrifice of oxen and cows. It describes, 'The sacrifice of 
a dwarf ox to Vispu, a dronping horned but! with a blaza on the forehead to lodra as 
the destroyer of Vrtra, a black cow to PiLssa, a red cow to Rudra, etc.* Again, io 
the PuncasaradiyStava, the iiaportant part lay in the killing of seventeen five years 
old, bumpless, dwarf-balls, and os many dwarf-heifers under three years old.’* 

The reception of a guest generally took place with the kilJing of on ox. The 
Satapalha BrahmoHa, while describing the ceremony of the reception of Soma 
relates, 'Even as tor a king or a Biihruana one would cook a large ox or a large be-goat 
(or that is butnau aud the oblation is that of tbe Gods, so be prepares for him that 
guest'oflering*!* This evideDtiy tbnws light on the origin of the Madhciparka 
ceremony.* 

The Grhyasulras recommeDd the immolatioo of the COw and oxen. We have 
already noted the iostance of the ^ulagava sacrificb Further tbe Akvalayana G. 5. 
relates the rules regarding the peffonuance of the Madhuparka ceremony. 'The 
peisonages in whose honour its performance was imperative are a Rivtg priest, R' 
Vedic student on bis return home, a king aod so forth. The must impoitaDi offeriog 
was of Madhu parka. It consisted of boney aud curds. The bousebolder rinsed his 
looulh twice, and sipped a little water. A cow was brought forward and ofiered to a 
guest. Having mumbled : 'destroyed be my sto, my sia be destToyed,' be ordered tbe 
imaulatiou of tbe cow, widi tbe word dru-iura (accotnplisb a maul). But if he 
chose to let loose, he repmud the {Igv^ic staoB, 'Mita Bodrarubn, etc.' Asvalayaua 
farther ordains that the rile is not to be concluded without fiesh-meat. ‘The Mudhupatka 
ceretnofly is even prescribed by Mauo* and Yijuavalkya*^, the latter recommudiog 
the immolation ol a big ox {tnahokw) or a big goat (mahdja). Maim is silent ou tbe 
point. Bat be recommeoda that a Snataka, on bis return, should be hououred with a 
boU*, which expression the commeataton take aa 'with the rite of Madhuparba.' 

]. WhiUYafttwt>e4w, Btr. xiti.32. 

g. Tsilfiriyit fBlblL lad. Ed.), ml. vll, pp. 

3. thid, wd. II, p, 773, 4. Satoparae BroAMdw. iii, 4. ]. 

3. D. R. Bbiuderku. ep. Ht., p. 73. 8. itfenH, lit, tlg-jp, 

7. Y^^aikfe-Smrti, I, tCO-lD. *. Jliraii, ti{, 3, 
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A. R. b., 

cKniial l“'> 'b' “ j ° ^l,|. rcspcciivdy »» “ *•"“ * 

o( two words ni«ui.Bg a ao . , 5 , 00 , a„ 

«ii«t. -niB word so-fiAfM.acconl*n 8 to Pwim Ui.. 

ktllB a ball I. e. a guest. ... j-.irtn Af & cow, VMisiba describes 

Tte DtarMM“>™'bj,. mi, only. e«™plin| tnmnln. »»J 

llinl’»nons(dnmBUc)n«i™>»tliawta I « fioin tbe lint, to 

'^"'IT'lVj.'^iS^'ttoWbinn "> ‘b. n.11cb »« n”- dn.n«b,.=«.. H. « .□ 
(nynn. nl ih. ynnanl nmhibltion rf Mlin« tto boyine »«*. 

* En«cific do this poiutn Maaa recQtntDeods lbs eat'tg 

The Dhar^saslt^ ^ jaw oal^n ««Ptb>« "toels^, 

ot ibe flesh of mil domestic an.Ml< that ^ ^ conuntniators MedhiiUbi amd 

which would thus ioolmde the “W also- 
Riighavatimnda have agreed od the same issue. 

fi™i Jostaiiiies of ww-khlLog. The cow was killed oa the 
Ip later times we li^ ^t«l by bappv voaug womeo. The Ktishaas 
relutn of the bridi^foom, be.pg escorted by bappy V 

Biaciiwd the immolation of OW3 mod bollSt 

Tto jiBbto .Bn ^:,.t rr “to "^-n -•■ 

nnurlllnlnt bin (iiLl») iJntts Itot Ita Kntoln tin*toll 

btotnnJt- bnlln. S.. b..d«i »!« nnd nan, toUntn. n.l. 

^ ^ zt Btiddhm stopped him fwin doing it. 

” onnanbu. n 

to rest aod returns ^ nwiolatiais of cow and tbs bdl seems to have been m 

Thus the custom of i onwards. But, in oor opinion 

Wl.-. r. ™ » iibnSi n.«ito » Ilf- bnnlj -“'b .™ 

Pan-is, never kUled her 

Though the ftgvedio ^ ,, yraht^. Say the Rgvedic 

the cow, still there are^ lhi.55.l), of cows as Heaven 

passafTSS: 'tn theoo« s boms wa. Darn 

- 7 :. ~ 1 . Vati^lha, eiv, +0, 

I, Bhmadmr^. ^ Wai,a.y. IS. 

6 . S 8 <ff 
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THE VRA.TYA SYSTEMS OF BEL[GION 


imd Earih {t,lH*3i; ix* 70.6), at cows as raic d&uis (iiiU; 51-16), of cows os raya 
af light Afiaio the mother ol the Mamts is called P^he Far Impomm 

thin this l& the fact, thai the cow is aha desigoated as mghnym (aot to bo killed) io 
the Tliie word occurs 16 limes in the The ma^CElint form of the 

same c.g, aghny t used in c^oDectioxi with the hull occurs ihriot.^ Thus ibtr# were 
same people io {fgiedic timei, who did not cherish the idea of klUtog cows and oxcd* 
The Aextols ibe cow io various hymos (Bk. xJ0,26^ xiL440; etc). The 
Jaimituyu Brahma^a^ calls the Fanis as Gopas. And they were called as 
their eoemiesby the Aryao^ Thus they seem to beloDg to a race which hated the 
billiDg o( cows. Again the Saiaputhd Brahmana is anoibei evldeoce on this poiot- 
Tbe passage describes: 

“He (the Adbvaryu} ihtn makes bim enter the hall. Let him not eit {the fifcsh) 
ol either the cow or the oxp for the cow and the ox di:iubtless support everything here 
on eanh. The gods spake, "Verily, the cow and the ox support everything herep 
Come, let us bestow on the cow and the ox wbalever vigour belonged to other species 
(of aoimalsh and, theiefore, the cow and the ox eat most. Hence, were pne to eat 
(the flesh of an ox or a cow)i there cculd be, as it were, an mting of everything, dFi as it 
were, a going to the end (or, to destruclion). Let him therefore not eat (the flesh) of 
the cow and the ox. Neverthdess YAjnavalkya said, for one, eat U» provided ibal 
i% is tender/ 

Further the Brakmana-dhammikasufta ol the Suilampata makes a strong 
protest ugaidst the killing of cows (26)! The cows, that are like goats, do am hurt 
anyone with their feet or either of their boros, they are lender, nnd yield vessels (of 
milk)'- The mscriptirias of SkaniaRupta and hia grand-father Caudragupta 11 dated 
46S A.D. and 412 A.D. respectively speak of the sin commitied nn acoount of cow- 
killing : 'Whosoever will transgress this grant that has been assigned, ($hall become 
0$ gudty as) the slayer of a cow, the slayer of a spiritual preceptor, (or) the slayer of 
a Srihnmi;^'.* Thus the act of cow kitllng directly came under the 
though Manu and Yninvalkyu had brought it under one of the upapataki^.* 

Weal$okQuw from the Harivamka and other pasi^ges^ that ihe cow was 
respected among the AbhTrpSi and that a special heaven waa postulated fur them, 
tamely, the Goloka. 

Thus from what has been stated above, oso can very well arrive at the condu- 
sioH, that there wore a ccrrlala section of Ihe people who were 
against cow or biilbkUllng since the Egvedic time itself. VVe 
further know that the Abhiras and Fanisp who are alsi called Oopas or cowherds, 
along with the Mahav?^, were still an earlier race than the Aryaits in India, Ir 
is juft possible that these races were always against the id*a of the immolation 
of these anitnals- Added to Ihle the PhtEuiclans also are stated to have ‘never 
eaten the cows under any pretence.'** We know that the Pheenidaue were the 
same ftS PantSr Then is it possible that the custom of the immolatiou of the cow and 
Ibe bull was not qriginany in vogue among the non-Aryans i 

I. FAfic p. 151- ii.43S-44n. 

3. Cf, C.f.J . woL m. 7U Itid, p.33, 4. Matim, li, 60. 334. 

3. PrBphyrj^ 44 Abfiittt IL L L. 
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V. THE BOLL 

I«rod«l»rr ^ - Bull la aad Slv. ~ N.,l« 

SOPiA IdpCHtiDt TflptMr 

(be socto-rrfigious hfc of ttia Indians is e ^ ^ ^ J Chalcolithic times thmagbout 
oat that lha cult ef th* ordiaary biUI cur^of tcrra-colui bulls iaand 

Sindh, Paniab And Baluchislan.« proved by a Urge i 

atH.ra|^acd MohcpiuD«o tuU-Uibc, or a 

worth Boliaff that there W!i9 a PM-V<di _ tatbcr impliedly afi the 

rrib. who. 

enemiea ol the Aryans. BM«ii«, vat carvings of the humped oxen 

iu Ibe Western J^^bydos haras sed to a HUtile wasou. Some 

CO . i«UI« ih. ’^'7'' " ‘^ I, i, ,„,U,„ iolBOlilW 10 ft»J tk" 

Tr" r p™--- -»•' 

vv. ^»o.«-b,. r'.;".:; “ru; t. 

According to Father Her as, a Aod it «« since thea that the 

was added as A constellalwn by ^ ^ prevalent in 

ball is identified with the Son in I ^ worshipped by the Greeks ai«ler the 

Egypt. Greece, and other couatr.es. I ^ ^ 

name of Spawns. Egy^^ held that the soul of Osiris lived in the bull, 

ween a ball and a man. The Memobij, and nciJflf the oaniB of Mnevis 

and worshipped under cooferring to this stipulated 

worshipped as though it urere the livine animal. „ , , 

• I. eiii.1 oi the bull was prewaldDi among the Israelues, Greeks and 
Tto •*. «.»!>■* <* i« g™» with h»j ol 

lli!i Roimii!.. tfce *>1 ol lie Anaoollo I Hdion. tks SKili*ii God. laJ 

the baU. Ball worship Is prevalent among the Fersums. 

(a). BwJi *n India 

L 1 . nf vAderation of the ball might have been pievalenl 

‘° '7*^- il."«p.«sioo »«“ «■' iof«»lifi<=“ioo o' 

irboTiri 4ir««i «. lu-co™ -« ««•« ■' * ’“•■ 

t u -11 ia^niified with Agni, lodra, Dyaiia nnd Rudta, who 


i$ 


1 . MH-halt. MeaWe O'*" ^ Fer*a*»». r«* -«d Ser^nt tVerv*.*, 

2 , 

4. 

5 


ct Scon. PhttUie Warship. pp.l79d- 
a, 32, 


Wood-CPINO. 3+ Prll^e 

TdsWl''^ff StflMfcl’tffplA 1 . 
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THE VRATTA OF KFEIJCIOK 


Si^mkita. The bull appeftrs &ls<> ont ol the tncirnatioTis of Verelhrighna/ 
But thefc are passages m the wbkb oat that the £^ty ooktoQ of the 

idealificatiou of the Sjd with ball tniut luve bwu mtroduoed with the mnrival of tha 
Aryans in InJia. One of tha ^gvedlc stanzas describes the Siiti as ^he bull that 
tmpree'naiesall caws* Another stan^A tarn as To!lows: 

^High oa the forehead of the bulh ooe chariot- 
wheel yoQ e:v'ef keep. 

The other roaad the sky revolves/" 

It it probably this ootioo that prevaiJi itself during the later period. Eveo- 
tcially, vvft bad for tbe Stit tioie iu the that iaiva was e.idowtd by 

Pra|ipati wub the boll as a vehicle or Uii^an^i. He is the Hanh.1ii Nandike£vara, or 
Adhikara-naodi of later tiniea. 

(b). Sivtf (Tftd iVondf 

Various accounts are given: how the boll (Nandi) came to be associated with 
iiva^ The Stak&bharaia relates a story that 'Pcajapali offered the bull t vrsibha ) 
to ^iva to appease himi as 1i£ had become enraged on account q[ the fact tbkt the 
cows created by Prajipati were of a similar colour as bis own. Muhadeva being 
pleased made the bull both his vehicle auJ a device on his banner. It is farther said 
that fiiva b designated os bull-bannered ( } mainly on account of 

this/ 

In the Rtimaya*^, Nandi is fiaid to be another maaifeslAtbii of Sim.* The 
P. nitrates ^nather siorVi It is told bow NjndT was asked by Siva to 
watch the doors, how the Devas wishing to see Siva sent Agni, who went there in 
the form of a awan, and hnaltyp bow Natidi was cursed on that account to descend to 
the world below/ Ttie saniB Pwriija narrales another accountp namtly, that 'on 
being asked for a booui Dbirmt prornis^ thit he would becorne the ^JJ^erna or 
vehicle of ^iva. Therefore Dharma is called vf$a--tup(s-dhfk {one who has assumed 
the forin of the bd)). 

The Kiirififfp the £.f/rgir aed other Piiviyift narrate bow ^iva himself was 
boro as the son of ^ilada/ Tbe accounts are as follows i 

(1) SiM Ptirrtfid^ ^^lanliayaiiB, who was long without a son, was doing 
peimnce onder a ^h. tree in a place culled ^lag^om^^ Appreciating his austerities, 
Vi^ appttred before him and a^ked bim to request lor any boon ha desired. Tbe 
flsi prayed that be may be blessed with a son of great virtue- Immediately after 
this request was made, a person sprang from the right of Vi^u, who resembted ^iva 

1. Sfecdemsll^ Vidi:e Ujtkalogf^ p. ISO. Z. VT[. lOB. 

1. JgO'A fl u P.f 112 

t- Ramay^itt^l^i UHarak^t^^ td, v* 17. 

5. SkSmda P., Av^Htikhffftda. 2.Z0, tl B, 
e, GeplunlbA Kao. E.H.I, Z[, 2, pp, 

7 . U$iiKr»~SatarMdrif^ Smtk^ 
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Tb, Olbt Alb 

the Jwiy oinvli birth ai Nandiktsvafa* 


( 2 ) 




A hli™l sags tiaioed ^ilida was pi»ctiai-»8 "‘'b » fV* « 

^ ^ «tf horn of homfln lodra bccotning pleased wilh tbo austerihes 

ttoidortal son. BOl rf h approached him acd tdli him that no one 

of th »5 sage tsJ^ihat he *aiited aod directed him W address his peoaeces to 

u hLbU i bon. KlbcbWbbto “"I ■1’“'^“ “•“'y 
would hunsell oe ^ ^ huima iocaioatiao. AJier some tuna, Silada 

LnTsaciiEcc (ydga): a lad preceded Iroin the room in which the sage was 

was precisely like Siva, with a j.tamakuta on bis head, 

nrms He was cairyiog hands the sii/ffp the tahkai ihe 

three eyts l^mo pleased with the fulfilmenl of bis desire 

gada and t * hutoao agency. Siva gave the Jad the 

by p™rfld Then Silatfa and bis son NaodT repaired to the fpmaet’s 

biLr»bo«» tarn «bl bennn. ,oit, lib. 

™rT^^*btalJbonyto.b.cb»«b.SlBa.>».l««-o^ »» lb. ™i 
v^ch « Upanayanfl. whto the boy attained the seventh year of age; he soon 
^ well vei^eriD the Vedas. Sometime after, two Rsis named Mitra and 
came to the * these ^ed mtently at NaadT and 

^ ^eTthrough their menial vision that the life of the boy was to come to ^ end to 
parceivrf Ihrwg sad oewa to the father of the hoy. The Hs^ and 

hTfatrer^tnkayana sank in despair on bearing the piognusiicatioa of the^r «ues« 
h,s father * tbongh ioternally pertuibed. began to meditato 

^TTt iawnUy that the Utter appeared to him and took hold of bU arms at^ 
upon Siva _ flowM-gariand which was hanging ronnd hU own neck, 

rhtew ^^,,d “faabeingend^^^ -y«. tea arms and 

Forthwith the boy reumbled ^iva. The latter blessed this mefamorphosed 

N^W be free from old age and death and also anointed him as the head of his gacas 
tnd mariied him to Snyaa, the danghier of the Marais. 

(31 A third account also IS given as follows; In the TretS-ynBS, a sage nam^ 

v. ^.I^rniaa a severe penance on the peak called Muojavan on the Mandara 

Nandi was ^ j^voiioa of Nandi presented himself before the Rw. 

Z°r; » .»« bim .b, »». .!«. I. .^Id h,v. u.,b,l»bl. hlA 

^ b Si«. bS bibb lb« be A«.W b« "bJ. ‘b» b»d d A. sa^u Si« 

LTm A. b»n, «IA ."d M™ »d A. Mto >oA 

ol^ri 10 w A. bins Itat b.fol' A.(J»N..A».Jpniis«lbim Io> to v>od 

fortunt* 

p- ^7 I; *!■& P. Vtiara- 


1, Gflpiiwth* 0^ cii, 
hhaga, Wh. 4^. 

2. Ibid, p. 45S, 
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THE VSATYA SYSTEMS OP REI.I010N 


Tbu^ the bulJ was cooskdeied oa & vehicle of Siva since the time of the 
hharatu. Ic:^daifapby also coma to our aid in this cocoectbe# Allan BOggests 
that the bull staodiag befere a in one of the colas muy dtbec represeot the 

bull Eind the Yiipa or Lihga.^ Banerjea gives some olher ia£itances i ’A fragmenlary 
seahng at seal Impresstoe oF the early Gupta pertod found by Spooner at Basarh shows 
a very roughly sketched bullock maning to right with the cresceut moon above. 
Another unique seal impression shows on tbe upper edges of its sUghtly concave surface 
a smaU coiveutionaJ ^aiikba in ouiliiie snd a very good humped bull recumbtot to 
left In the middle of the held; the legend is "Rudra-devasya/ "of god Budra.^ The 
bamped bull again appEara ou several other seals from Spooner's 6nd at Ba^arh, with 
the name of the owner as Rudra- Raksiiai etc." Further, as we have already stated, tbe 
bull with !&i\% lacHniug on it is represented on the t^ios of the Knshao Emperors 
aod Cbe Kushaoo-SissaBiJto GoverflOffi of Bactrb, The same kind of represenlatiOQ 
is to be jouud in Lbe temple at Mababaljpuram^ 

Thus all this data may prove beyond doubt that rbe idea of the assoc latioa of 
the bull (as a vihana) witb ^iva must have aiisen in or somewhere rquud-about the 
territory of the Mahavr^, situated in the North-West of India^ And as Father 
Heros dbservesp the idea must have travelled far and wide in India duriog the regiine 
of the Kusban and PpJljva (who were of Farthian origin) rulers,* Eventually the 
story must have been introdneed for the fii^t time in the Mahmbhirffta* 

(c)p Same afher A^ptetu 

The Epics and the Pnr^as deni wiih some of the other aspects of Nandip In 
the episode of tbs sacrihee of Dak^ be is said to have cursed Dak^ and otber 
Bmhmins snd pronounced maledictions agiumit him (Dakea).* It is related in the 
that, "When Nandi was keeping guard over the Kftilasa, Ravaas^ th« Lord 
of Lanka and of iho Rnksafa^, came driving in his aerial cur and watted to ettm the 
abode cf ^ivap But he was promptly stopped by NandikiSvafa- tlpoa this Eavam 
made contemptuous remarhs ooucerolng the tnovkey face of Nandikeivara. Incensed 
at the insult offered lo bimp he cursed Ruvana that beidffs possessing the same shape 
as himself and of $imiitr energy would destroy the race of Havana,*, Basava^ the 
Prime Minister of Bijjala and the founder of the Virasitva sect, is desigimted as on 
incarnation of Nandi Gopinatha Rao observes that, "at the entrance of many a 
temple in Southern India one meets with a pair of image^p of which one is a male figure 
and the other m consort oE the Emmer; that the male figure is shaped exactly like that 
oE ^iva in the aspect of CandralekhaTa mfirti^ and that this figuie of the Adhilaraaacdi 
is Mmcllmes mistaken by the less iuEormEd per&ans for that of ilv^' ^ 

I. }. R. B*e*rjea, Druetopmen^ iy/ p. 121, 

3* Iftt'dp ppj^ tf. 

J* Hem, MS, 

4, Bivtt P., Ru4ra*sBfkkilMt 26, Jf, 34. 

3» RamijirKa^ Sec. 17, 

6, Cl, Par# V, VTreiffivffiri, 

7^ Gopiuat^^ II. 11 , p. 4 J 5 , 



THE VHATVA PAHTHEOK ' ZOOLATJlIf-BOAa 




Thfl ball-jorm of NaadtlwsvKi is kept lylfl* in [tool of the ceolral »lirine o( 

.11 lemptB. It is worshipped <Uily by his Followers. «d oo« o year oo tbt 

of it. own lesii..!. The probl.n. oF the saorifico of the boll h« 
cussed abo«. The Purana recommeui the gidiog away of ao O. or 
cows to Brihmras (cf. Vfsotwrgo i The llben.t .011 of a bidl dedicat^ to 

^iva ud stamped with bis uidem is ao act of the bighmi merit, believ^ to^ovide a 

Mdiacal sigo, the taorioe symbol iocaroated the tfaditiooal date Buddha a b'rth.^e 

rricbSX iXjr.. .bs.d.,.b,bu b... b^ 

t A nimA nn die wall^ gf lb<i piliic* Winos w Crete, ^ad that il natist 

STe blinionividiao origio.* This pUy we. very prevalant in aooieot lodb « 

^ . it,, fart that ’the TamiU had a peculiar cnatooi among them of 

SLtierho^S^^s for their giris from the victors of a * SJwgooota 

Purana refers to the fact that Krsta tcoh part lo a buQ-6gbl. 

m. THE BOAR 

Sewell Dcriois oat that all the skeletal remains of the pig that have t^n fouud 
T njt h tn D.iro aad they are Toauy-are of the lodao boar. The aoitnsl seems 
m have ^ used as an article of food, sod hooted by dogs, as it still is in BalucbisKm- 
I s^^t Sh ^also pmctised in early Elam as is evident from ao arehaic seal 
f«rSu«.‘ However, the animal «ems to hav* b«D venerated m later times. 

The early noo-Aryan laiore of the coll of lbs boar is <«idoo« f*om what ii »o- 
^ w it in tbTvodic literature. lo ibe figwda. it ii considefedas a bostite 

the mtaos of lifo from Angels and men. and is identifid with 
^wer wbi ^ Rgvadit teats also refer to the killing of the boar 

b;ui..n d^.b«, Tb,..,-. ... 
IT J ? . 1 VI., «i»fa thv bolt put to sleep the boar, the dragon as he lay in the 
I India) di - _ ^ Taittinya Samhiti* narrates that the boar EmusS is 

water^r^nnels. the wealib ol ihe Titans, beyoad the seven mountains, 

::;1 wotw UUrU- .he sev,o wonas. and in accorda™ with Asury. possessi^ 
7 Hk r A ..nrt wLuh lo the roiifi'ri-yo Samhiii the 8«r. who now raises the 
t ^k^r^ the waters, is identified with Prajapiti. This early story was adopted 
making the boar an ovoforo cf Vis,u. who lift, up .he «rlb from 
S. X i. .b. b,i..l». .b. b,..b., y Ram . » «d » b.v. 

Shifted the imige Of Boar from Lanka, and losUlled It at Mat . 


P. Prwe^ke. Adb-tU; 

J. iTefHA-rWkiif.Sfeit"**. WlAllL 

<4. NTuelull. WeAfU/a Oam ttnd $k* t"dmi CiailiMtiw. P>. 

5, aUckST, Fmriitt* fiaaevartoiM, 1, p- W* 

» J v«« i«g,I,di.fl-s. 

a, jrge#ge, P TetHiWyeSvwAi**. if 

s Rgvicto. I. SI. 
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Ttfll W^TYA SYSTEM!^ OF UKLtGIOli 


The boar i£ comidved as aaacroilaniinal by the native in Bigbara.^ The 
Pmbhus of Bonhay et wild pork onea a yearns a HltgiOQa d«iy. The Vaddars of the 
DiccaB say that they are jHt troubled with ghosti because the pork they eat awl 
in their booses scares ghosts.* The KJbaTa Ksetra, situated at Soron ao the banks of 
the Barhi GaAga or old Ganges, is a well known jHlgrio] centre, wherein the image of 
Vi^q in his Varaba rorm is installed. Many of the other tribes do not consider the 
boar as a sacred animal In Rajputana there was a legolar spring festival at which 
tha boar was killed beeaoso it was regarded as the special enemy of Gaun. the Rajput 
tribal goddess.* 

VU. HA»UMAN ( Monkey ) 

The hfohedjo Dsto inscriptions refer to a Southern tribe of Kndtgas, who 
were later on caileJ as Viiaaras in Sanskrit. These were the people of fCntiagn or 
Coorg * Tne Kndigas or Vii'ta.Tas seem to have been so called because their 
taUcch^na ot heraldic device eonslsied of the 'Monkey.' Tnis is direcily corroborated 
by the fact that the famous Kaonada poet Puni[a deGoitely stales that, ‘Sugriva. 
Hanumanta ( Kioumat, meaning 'possssaing large jaws') and their followers are 
not moakeys, but human beings whose standard bears the figure of a monkey 
(Vonara-dhvaji ),■ !i should also be nnled that the standard of the Kadatnbas of 
Banavase was a fiig bearing the figure of a mankey, and called VBtiara-dkoaja,* 

The worship of Haoumau. however, sMfUS to have come into vogue rather 
during a lamr piriod. la a late hyma of the ^gD«d<j a monkey ( ) appears 

as Indra’a favjuriite, who ia eapslLed for his rnischievousoess by IndrajjT, but U finally 
rstored to favour.* In the dMarmreedo he is described to have moaopolieed the 
otTeriDgs that shoal J have been presented to fndra.* 

Tbe nioakey->g(id fiaanman derived popularity from the part he took in 
assisting Rinoa to recover hia wife Siia after she had been carried away to Ceyton 
by the demon Ravaaa. In the Ramayana ho is one of the chiefs of a hos t of nemi divioB 
monkeydike beings who according to Ratxayaaa were created to becqmn 
Ramacandra's allies'*. 

In the Puranic period Hanoman is depicted as having been born of the parents 
Wind {Pavnna or Mamta) and Anjani. He confd assume any form at will, wield 
rocks, ntnove moaotains, dart through the air, s«ii« clouds, and rival Vj^n’g divine 
bird Carodi in swiftness of fUght.*" He is WQ^^hipped in a grrater part of India, fo 
fact he is m very comnaoti village^god in the Deccan, Central and Upper India. His 
images are always smAied with vennillion (sindura) and nil.*^ The dag Ryiagoo 
Aijusa's chariot bore the figures of Haouinin, The representation of Hanumin is 

1 . Croekeve^.C'it., U, jx tyy. X /S/j. 

Todd, Aiirtaiij L J9SI-; CruokBa 

Hmj. 'MohaDjo Tho lud ib« ln4tai^ lU, 

Cf. Elea. pv 35 . d. ttid, 

7. AdvAfe. 10 , Efl. a, 13 ^ 

9, AtfjMdytfya, |, ®; Moniw WlUlawe, arrnkrnaiiiMm mid HifUiuitu^, p,aa>, 

10. Moelt* WltHoaJ. ef, eit-, p.220. I|, /Md, 
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alM to be fmod oa »fni, of the coiw al the Bayas ti 
aed Buldw). The Madhvaa possess » freBi rtverenee te 

ev« believe Hat Sodetijs shall become Vayu io the oeat Kalpa-tbe three a^-i/oraj 
ol VayobsioB HaoucMd, Bblmaseia, aod Madbvaairya . Haoomao is dee.fDated 
as ia the Puta^. 

VHt. THE TIGER 

The tiger is also reprewDltd oa the seals cl Mcheajo Dam. Though ^biog 

lime il-lija bscoroes » »• ibe MolhoGoMesl. Siv»o«pi»M 

AS sUting in his ascetic form od a tigei-skin. 

The Mother Goddess is koowo as Vighai DevT amoog the Goncb. The 
Bhits srorship the Vaghaka Kuawar Ifigef-pTiaca), to whom fruit, wme, aod 
offered.* The Vaghisvar (or liger-god) is atorsbipped by the MwiapuT for«t tribes, 
T^ to Jtd Ja Kiseos -orsbip him. The Kurknsof Husbau^bad rtotobip the 
Sjh D«.‘ Toe Bigbal R*ipats. the BbUs, aud the Beirawa. Rajputs ol Rajputaoa 

claim a tiger origin.* 

IX. thK LlDK 

Tb. Ii«. is iJ» r.pr«=irf os oo» of Mol»»io 
i, „.™r WOBhipp.* iboMb il bwpsos 10 OCl IS 0~ ol lbs *^clB 

L ^ is«« rf lb. SOiol •" *■»“““ ^ 

Goddess. 

X, tHB DOG 

Mackay observes that tbe dog was one of Ihe domesticated aoi^ at Moheojo 

D.,<..bicb.te™.d.ll»l«lbBi.b™« -«PPS-^i»^^^^^^ B«.be*« do» 

Dot seem to have been veuemted Of worsbipped m those days. 

. 1 *;.«« thedcti is closely a«sociated with Bliairoo.and ii is worshipped 

also The^tory ol YudhistWim's refusing to enter the heaven of l^udta wil^ut bie 
f y is really Yama id disguise, is too famous to be mentioued here, 

cir oSivttut of Vanw pr^ably correspond to the Orthos and 

Kerberos of the Greeks*. 

-PI. osoecially io eoDnectioo with Bbairoa or Bhairoba b very 

^1^ -.1,- mntrv In Bombay many Hindus worship the dog of Kala- 
poputar in Khaadoba or Kba^ji « regarded as an incarnatioo of 

Bhairava . K Muathas. He is atlesded by u dog and accoiDpaoied 

^iva. and moch worship^ ? Patvati, In some places Dattitieya is guarded 


l. K.nn«tor«d KlamiUoi. r«e**^* ««««*« «, 

t. WaKnnjaP. 
j, cittt Iip-72i 

5. Ibid, p. 3tt. 

7. Croake, nit., It, p.3t*- 


4, Ccwke, tp. nit., p. 213~14, 

6. rsu. p. too, 
n. Ibid. 



THfi VKATVA SriiTBMS Of REUGION 




tha Kbicha Puji tn Nepal, lo wbicb worship is done to doBS, and garlaada of flowers 
are placed roaod Ibe neck of every doE in Ibe cotjatry^. 

XI. THE PEACOCK 

The peacock is represented in the Gads at Moheojo Daro*. In later the 

peacock becomes the vehicle of Karttikeya and SaraavaiL It is considered as a 
sacred aoimal. The peacock ta specialty venerated by tbe Jap, who strongly object 
to seeing th« bird kitted sear (heir vtUaffes* and j(« feathers are waved in certain 
ceretnootes to ward off evil or demona of disease, or are smoked In ptp« as against 
soake-bite*. 

KU. OTHER AHtltALS 

There BTs also Other animals whose represeotattoos or remains occur is the 
Indus Valley finds bg. the dove, buffalo, rhinoceros. bisaD,aas, goat, and eagle or 
Gatuda. Tbs dove and the eagle are either veoemted or worshipped in later limes. 



:.•! I 

■t't-'*- 'f ( i4i;li tifit ii 





1. AH tbfiH Uldiifutl^i uv froD Cmkv. o/l^ Jl* p, 321. 

2. MjidU7, FMwfh^r EMv^aticMS^. 1, pp, 29fr-2. 
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DENDROLATRY 


PwtD-lBdl* - - Ath*rt.«d^- vp^Mt- Epte*^ Baikua« U««l«T^ 

Tint! UtmttarB - P*™** “ Pbirt** 

Tr«-™hip is of far antiquity iu ludisu Tlr» «irioni raprwutatiMS 

ou terra-cotta antalets aud 8«ls found iu the I«t« Vallay «t« 
ptioaal dau* throw light oa the wide prevideace of tr«-worsh,p duf.itf that 
Weal»l«to ab»t the prevaleaee of ihia culiamoagst ihe "«ly Dfoids. and iQ 
Greece, Fraace. Poland, Assyria, Africa. America. Polansia, and other coonir.B. 

(a). P™/o-fflrf»Vt*i Period 

According to the ioscrlptiooal data, there waa at ieast one sacred tr« in every 
• Tha ae« thus venerated were called holy. * The trees seem to have 
aty Hjas observes that the iasoriptioiu describe that 

been halooeed even to private persons-' Three of the famous trees are 

Bilavas. the Kavali. P««l kalaknr, etc.). 

In seme caves soma holy trees seem to l»ve had properties, the revenue of 
which was used for the maioieoaBoe of the colt. 

The inscriptions refer to the Pipai tree,' to (be same tree surrounded hy a ««■ 
nercallL Naival (FInceuHia Supida)* and mice to the noise of the Pipal tree. 

^ K trees referred to in the inscfiptioos are the «««*, aim and 

1 of the iascriptioos sUto that the judges used to deliver jadgments nnder 

to the Jodgiag-tree of the Farmer of the 

C^“;. Sther Hmas observes that, V-ry often the tree cult was accidentally or 
Crab- ram _ ohiects of worriiip.’'* In one case a Wmg apparently 

.I<™b *» cn- 

of the Sun, Oes of the Inflcriptioos suggests (he time whan 
? ^JS?n?ue^ w«e ™ above the holy 

holy tr«a ag, 'the trees of the Holy Fish- ' 

JLT'i" - Si! oiult B.. «, »4 «»■ 

VWd. Jf.D., Ro, 4« . Ibld.Pl.CatVl, No-9. 

llilil.«.D..No. 4 a 3 . j 

H«ru, op. eit., 5 y D., fjo, WO. 

r». c.-,. 

Kem, fliipe P-n . i « t* 

H.. BO.». “• '*■"' • **• 

Phci&, Jif Da, l92B'2^t Ho. B753. 

H«ni. 6^, cU.u P- ^ 3 . 


1. 

t. 

J. 

4 . 

6, 

LO. 

11. 

11. 

13. 

IQ. 


17 FkjEo* M D a IPJfl-lly N&. 13131. 
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THE VIATVA Ot? HELIGEOK 


Thft differenL liLes io vogUA for ^arahippidg the tree were seerog [be Ir^, aod 
nuditatmg on it. Father Heras ob^etree in eonnection with after the Bi^dy 

of these laocrjptioqs one maif easily realize that the spirit of the ifet b not the object 
wonhipped when wcishippiog the tree. Spirits are meBiinasd in the Mobeojo Daro 
inscriptiods,^ but they am never memioaed in cGDQection with the trees. This idea 
seems to have origidated at u Imter period. At the ttme o! the perioj under study trees 
apparently warebalng wor&hipp^di as an efecr of the fertility of God| produced throtigb 
the Sun and ayabclizedfay the Fish*** blaraball hoJd a diflerent view. * 


It is worth anring that a number of human eactihees used to be periofmed undet 
the tree, it is said that one of tlm iuicriptioaf refers to the tree ol the Gnd of the KaU^ 
kiias. The Kilnkilas were people who belonged to the KiUtian stock. iDthla 
codnectloD Father Herns observes t *Iii p:ildt of fact the purity ol the religion 
o( the Mobanio Dnro people, and specially the knowledge of the self^subsisieace of 
God which they pnsAfSsed, evidently suggests that the wo^rahip of creatures was an 
excrescence most likeiy iatrocfuced from outside/^ 

ft has been rightly matntntned by Sir John Marshall ih\i the tree mostly vane- 
rated by the Mobenj^ Dtr ans wns the Pipal tret* Further, the laayet of 
Anjhwolpglut ttre Pipal tree are clearly depleted on one of the id^rlptions/ 
Evidven One of the seals from Cbanhu Daro al-o depicts the same,^ 


Some ol the mis coiitaiD repres&nUtiOE^ of "Tree of Life", There ts also an 

iEiiCripticd on one of tbeie sealj, which accordiog to Heras means "of life\ Or evidently 

. , ^ Free of Lite/ In canuection with the^e various repre sen tat iotas 

Tt»i « LW* ^ , 

be dmkes; an idterestmg observation : The proto-Jndians seem to 

make the ^Tree of Life" the " Tree of the Sia’. There was evidently a confualai between 

the Tree of lAh and the Tree of Knowledge, of good and evilp among the proto^lndiaue. 

The discovery of the tradition of the ftn of parndiss among the Indians was not at alt 

strangCp though it was ccttaioly unexpectecL The tradition existed among the 

Someriane It was bil ualuraE tbit it sboold exist among the ancebtors the proto- 

tndiaas^ Bui the special apolog^tfc interest of ihe discovery stands to the fad that 

the pcoto^Iodian uadition is more similar to th^ Biblkal account than the narration 

of the tradition contaiueJ m Sumerlun poeuis."* 


Tt is also interesting to arte that the^ tree^ are shown as closefy asi^qciataJ 
with the serpents-* 

(bj Tree mtirtkdp in Lfiferw^i^rc OMd Art 
The Sgveda describes that it is undef a tree with beautiful Idiage that Yama 
drinks with the Gods and ancestors.*® The A firimrizoein siates that in the third 
heaven above us staods tbc .<^svattha trecp the seat of 

l. If.D , 1 L 2 . 2 . Henu, 

v/r.. r. PP At-SS. ffeuu, 0 ^. sit,, p, 3se. 

NfxrsbaUp cii.. L p. $1. MvibaKI, M.D , Mot 317. 

7. M^uvoiAar, Erplar^Hawt of Sind, FI. XVIIh He. I4» 

S. iteru, 'Tbe Tew el Llfe\ Tih« H€raM (Cilcutia), Sanday, 

9 , Muriiiatr. Jf.D., JSTiif FiirM*r Eicavatt^s, p|. XCj3| 33bj Smli 323 ^ 3 * «c, 

10. Rgvtaa, X, tJl-I. * IK Atharvavidft, V, 01 



DtWDROLATRY 


Tb* CAAtfaijd Hamtiaki U^ninsds show a keen knowledge of 
the fig-tres 'which distils the Sonn. and the ‘Free OT Life' (iljo-vrkCTti) of the celestial 
world'.The Ramayana gives a bosulifui descriplton of the tender caie whidi Siia 
took of the Fipftl tree. The onict st3ti2a may he qaoted as follows: 


•'Hail, hail, O eighty treel Allow 

My husband to complete his vow: 
Let us, reloTniog, 1 entreat, 

Kaosalyi and Santiiii nieet< 

Then with her hands together placed. 
Around the tree she duly paced."* 


Toe ydroiaa reveal the great iiapatiMce attached to ttee-worahip in those 
days- Offerings were made, and bn'nio vicltnis were sacrificed. 
U Baddhtit ufite consulted ss oracles, and expected to giant children, 

Liieoinr* wealth. People ussd to hang garlands upon the 



as girUnds'oo the tree, which is marked with spread hands dipped io the 


othar?, itift diSiitent uuni —- 

which already spscifid are also the object of a special veneration 


t. etk^maostt vnM.J.a- up,, i.i. 

2. Cento XIV, qootwl by Havell, f4tatt »/ indian AH, p,llt). 

5 C!. Hthta. /'«-ai*iliia<*r India, p.lW for the above taformadon. 

4, rerfQMOD. Tm and SHpamt WarH%ip, p.T*- 

5, Barth. THt lie»g»ai*j aj India, p, SdJ fo. 

6 , ItahjiUrara, [I,SS,2d, 

T, /AiJ, HI. ItJ.S. fVt, 

a. Mirf. VU. OTl. sv ^ 
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THE VKATVA SVSTEH& OF KELIOION 


Ttnf early Trail iile^at^^e sliotfs a Iteea acquaiataQce with rr»*«dr«bipu C. 
NairayBii Ayyar observ«i tbat the Traij ^KoyiL' nuatiiiig the *hous«c3f God' 

!■ TuO LH<Tvta» derived fionii *Kava* or *‘K^\ which tr«j mod that thij 

must liiavA some beariog oo the idei ol a Ksetm-vrlc^^^ The 
Collowing canes of the tenplef corroborate the aboire Btalemeot : Tinikbodikkat 
TimkkeUlcka, Tiruuellikka, TimEtyaoatkkap etc. Ayyar further recnarks that iha pur¬ 
pose oow served by the temple was in olden days served ouly by a tree* The varioits 
eitprcssioos like Tillaivacam, Ambivaaarfli Ko^likkadu, StykkidUp Talai AlaugadUf 
Talitccans{^Lii ftfanAkkadUi TiruverkAdiip Tiro Idurnba^vanauip KarikkadUi aod 
forests, clearly proves the truihfolDCSS of the above remark? 

The emioent scholar James Ferguswo has gfveo a detailed survey of the vogue 
of tree-worship to acoient Zaditp espBcially as it appears at Sanci aud Amarivati^ 

The miifl trees that are reprcsauted as being worshipped were the Pi pal fFicwj 
Rdighsp}tjAick {Ariocarous intAgri/^iu^), and a HoweTiog tree 
In E^riy Art which cancot bs ideotiSed, It is wonh notipg that along with 
the males and fem^e? eveo the mooksys are rep:reeuted as prcseotiag their olferiogs 
to the tree. PergaBSOu observes thati ^It was in the forc'^t of Djinditka, certaiuly 
not fat from Sahir, that Rama mst with Hanurnhut the g id-like moukey who played 
so tmOftaut a part In the subaeqienl records of the RBmuyana. II a mookey could 
fight io Hindu traditioo side by side with hibii, why ic Buddhist forms should they not 
pray with them.** Ferguisou is partly correct, beciuie we have already observed 
that the 'monkey^' really meant the ancient Kudigasi who were a proto-tndiaa tribe. It 
was Gioce the time of the Ramiy&na that they began to be described as real monkeys 
instead of the people heloaging to the Kudtga tribe. 


By way of iJJustratioo we con Quote just one instance ol tree-worship in those 
days. Fergusson describes the figure oa Piatft XXV os follows: 'The tree ia the 
Pipnk the true Bo-tree of the present Buddha. 4 temple 1m bean built around 
and it is repri^eDted as growing out of its windows. In front is an alUr« on which is 
the Triiula emblem. Above the tree is the ennobling Chatu, and on either hand 
Gatudas or Devas bearing olTerings. Sdnw on each bandp are two male worshippers 
in the costume of the Hindus.** Some of the other represeuutions show that even 
kiugs used tu worship the Bo^'trec. 


Though In the protoJodiau period the tree itself was worshipped in iti natural 
form^ we find later on that *ihe tree spirit was persooified and 
endowed with human shape and human attrlbutesV These arc 
indeed tbe Yaksis and Vtksakas. Coomataswamy observes^ *The 
commonest and most characteristic lypci indeed, is that of the nude or semi-oude 
female figures associated with trees^ uumi^takable dtscendonts of tbe Yaksit and 
Vfksakns of Bharbut* Bodhgayi and Sand, and ancestora ol the Rameavamm 
verandah brackets at EluTEt those of the ValsnAvn cave at EB^adamii and many later 


% Siall P.«ia,3J. 

Cl. G.V.li AyrEf. r4d/i9^ 

4- Farguseev^ T^mm aif4 \VorthipM P-ltt- 
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dtf ivativflS,... They are cerlainly no(t as they used to be ca)led, danciTif Btrls ; they 
YakiTs, Dsvalas or Vrksaka^, nymphs and dryads, and to he rcfjarded ss suspicious 
emblema o\ vegclutive f^ertiliiy. derived Iroio popnlir beJiefe. Trees are closely 
eopnectW with fertility, and tree martioEes have survived to the prcMnt day ; the 
tvrimDff o( the Umbs of the dryads, as in the Bodb Gaya pillar, deliberately or 
unconsciously espressos the same idea'." The PurSnia also throrv light on the topic. 
The Sfttfoda P. ordains that the Vaia-yakaiuT. who resides m the Vaa IFiEHreeJ. 

should be worshipped*. 

Bauerjea gives some iostoeces of the xepieseotatioas of the Kalpa-diuma. He 
says, The Banyau capia), which is usually dated 3rd cenlury B, C,, must h^e been 
origmslly placed on the top of a column aiandiog in front of u shtma of 
Vuisravaoa, whose special cognisance was a bag, a yaw foU of coins.... I have counted 
the number of objects coming in a downpour as it were from the K^padfuma and 
have found in all thorn eight such: a couch-shell, a lotus, two vas«J all exuding co^ 
and four morn or less similaf bags or purses, their necks tied r^nd by strings, the id« 
being that they are also containing treasures'. The number of the treasures of 
Kuhera varies accordiag to diflfarent aulhCKitifS. 

The various Puriiiis hive given details iu regard to tree^worshij^* The ^n 
trees that are ofien referred to in tkew works are the Pipal tFieus 
In the PuMM* rrffgior<*)i iHe Vata or Banyan IFr^ws Jiidrm), Asiika, Aska, 
Srmi (4cu=faV the Duivn grass, Padma. Amra (MangoJ, Nlm. Bukulu USfr,bti 
^*fk 9 i(Bilva),Karaviru.Tulasi plant, etc. The Pur anas enjoin also 
in^ny Vratas'e.g. Asofar^ritf*/ Sriufk^n,* flr.rvasfamT.* Karavira *J^a|asavitti*vrata 
( T crhal etc The Puranas also enumerate a list of sacrisd fruits e.*. tbS 
‘ t VaBi, .««d.o K 3 I., U.. P„»lor 

1 . «.»»■ »b. «» . fodfc.. ..a . 1 » Da™ I. G™,,. Aewdi.. Id to. 

ITbt^ddKrid <!.!• COdd-rtiod .id! ■!>, tdOOdS Sil™u.ldm ^tibes Ihd r™, dl tb. 
herome- 

Th. SUadd P. «!«•• «» ln>««s>i“d dociiplido dl tbt cton ladciididd dl tbe 
«.« »ith ddd,. It«y.thal. ‘VtaJ. lb. Id.d. dl V^., VidhSiS dr Brdbd» i. 
,bd.dP.lk,tb.S.I«i.idth,l«l Ad... (M..,d) i Iddr.,! .dddlb... Id lb.> dl 

crneoeTS. anS Urvsfiinnd Others in the form of Mulab and other flower-creepers. 
bX the fa^lwing description is very siguifleant: Kysua is said to have died at tbe 


- u f f vi n 64 Ska*i4fl Pm KfTMmarika Adh, €1. 

3 * Binerfn^, ifjrtifu Ic^nOgrafikf . pM 

4. n> I* lO. 

6m 

i. Ibid, 4, m 

9* ^kanda F. KdrlHka Mmhitmfa, Mh. 3, 

25 


S. 

7. 


Uid, 4, 103. 
Ibid, 4, 3S. 
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fool td Ibfl AfiVittbA irte^. At the end of every Yuk* Ibe Lord Nariysna ia said to 
lie do wo oa a Vata leal*« II sboald be ooted ibat the Banv^a {Picui Indiw) ii 
highly venerated in FdyDesiao Inlands, id the various parta of Lodiaa Archipelago, in 
Nortbfto Aaatraliap to Egypt tFioiii Sycamom^h Greece aod IlaJy* m^d SotM ol the 
other oouDtries. 

(cL Some Other Atpecit 

The tree within railing Ls found oo Andhra coins ol Western mod Southero 
India tJ. where the Cotns ruled as feudatariea and EubsequenUy as independent 
aoverelgus. U Is absent on the coins Irnm Eastern India- The the 

ififrhirsWisd'gfiraj and other atlied works give various descriptions in regard to the 
magic property in the trees* demoniacal indiiencei etc. 

The tree is described to have been closely associated with the serpent. Crooke 
observes that in accordance with hts ideas of metempsychosiSp every tree and 
plant has a pecaocslity of its own and is treated^ tberdore* os a conscrons human 
being. ThuSi for example, it is usual bernre cutting a tree to ask the pardon of 
the indwelling spirits and the non-Aryan Goods will not ehako a tiea at night or 
pluck its fruit for fear of disturbing the sleeping spirit,* Every ^kta after rising in 
then! or ding pay It aspect to the Kula tree.* There are frequent inslances of the 
close association of the tree with marital rites^ The girls among many non*Aryan 
tribes are first married to trees before being united with husbands.* The trees 
themselves are solCTiniy married to eich other/ The varlons Furanaa relate the 
story of TnlasT with tbe ^iagfama stone, a symbol of Among the Marathas 

the devakf m marrUge gnaidiaos have still a share in the marriage ritep 'The Devok 
19 Qsoally some common tree such as the hef, banyan or the ^mL In its common- 
esi form it is the leaves of five trees, of which one, as the OTiginal de^ak of tbe seclioPi 
it heid specially sacred^ It ie w&nbipped especially at the time of marriage/ Hewitt 
observes that Mariammi is a trcc^goddcss, that the practice of marrying brides can 
be traced to the tnatTiarchal conditions^ when tree-marriage was not recogni^ed^ 
Crooke remaike that the idea behind tb^e marriages is to bring the bride and bride* 
groom into close association with the fertility of nature/* According to the present 
notions a tree can also be teoanled by some alien deity, or* may be* by the spirit of a 
mao or even of an animal and not inlrequencly by a maligoamt spirit or demon/^ 
Tree-worship is in vogue in modern times algo. 


u 

2. 

4. 

3. 

6. 

7, 

t. 

to. 

tu 


Ct. elBfO Vamana A4h^ 171 (T , wbtcb gtvaa dlffereei vetvioe. 

BhSgan&ia F. XI, 30, 42, 5 ^ 

Creeke* The pQpmlar and FalkUtn in Norihtrn India, p tOl^ 

Caada, p. ]39r 


Hewitt./. Itm 4 - S* 10^9* pp. Cioake;eA- pp, 41S-17. 
Oppertt InhabftaniM of India, p. 452. 

Bt^ahtnavmipnTta P, PraMikkon^t 15. etc. 
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PAET 111 

THE VRATYA RITUAL 

CHAFT£Jl XI 

RITUALISTIC PRACTICES 

Th« Period - RUmI tft 

PniijUtf'Soaie Giaief^ Mptcta. 

(a), Th« Ptota-Indian P<Wod 

bo«i aptly said (bat, ‘Ritual is the att ol wllgioi.'. It ?®«ally 
supposed that the pre Rgvadic period was maiuly busy with 
eventgally. all thebegiuningaot ibo Indian ritual were being traced 
period But ihe relics found on tie prolOrTudiao sites have really thrown a 
wonderful light on the hbiory o! the pre-Aryan Gods, temples and ritual. In fact, 
it can bo emphatically stated now that the Mobenjo Danans had an mdependeiil 
religious cult of their own-which was generally caUfd anyavtata by the Vedic 
bards. It is really from this that the later systems of nttial must have drawn 

iDspirsUiCKC^ 

in regard to tbe stmcture of the temple during the protmludiun period, 
B Father Heras observes: “The temple of the Sua carved next to 

an iuscriptioti* seems to be small and square, only containing 
the Shrine Of tbe Sua. The loo&ng is flat but iu the four comers root spikedibe 
hntals breah tbe fiat line of tbe edifice. In front of the temple there um ao op^ porch 
in front of which a double awning protected the worshippers from the Sun from the 
tain. At the very end of the porch-root just over the awoiug. there is ai»lh« fioial of 
the same type. The corner of ibis desigo has placed the object of worship m the 
temple in the porch, so that it could be luUy seen. It is the disc of the Sun hero 
placed over a throue as if raeantog that the Sun was tbe Supreme Ruler of the uoiversa 
.... Other temples were perhaps larger. They were geucrally btuU m tho centre of 
tbe town towards which all the main sleets converged. • The inscriptions stale ll^t 
the temple had servants* amongst whom there were tbe temple guards. Tbe temples 
enjoyed properties for tbe maioteoanee of the cult. These properties gently were 

bouses or land, and are spoken of as belonging to the gods themselves. The mficnp. 
tioos indicate that taxes and tributes also were fixed for the bwefit of the templ«. 

Further oca of the ioscriptious states, "In eight houses (there are) six irid^t temples , 
a fact which implies that some private houses apparently having small shtioes were 
attached to them,* 

The MobeiiiQ Daro relics also throw light oo the various poses (Mudfas), 
Asanas, and the various modes of worship that had come into 
vogue io those times. During this period all the gods were 


Afcluvelogic*] 


I, A S.I. isia-M. rt. xviti. Kn- iwac m- 

i HereS 'The Religioa of lb* Molienjo Dero People B,OJ . V. f, PP- 
J Photo JI.O.. »28-». N«». 713S, Plw>“ W D- tOaS-M. No. 6«». 

i, Manhill. No. a?. « Heroe. op. cit,. p. 23. 
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reprrsttited BAuerjea observer id r&^ard to the errpiaeousiy dascribfd by 

Ma,fabal] EiS tbe'epIpbunY of tht U«e- 5 pint/as: ^iha baods are, tiowavar, oot joined 
togetliftr as lb«y should be io ih« Safkpn{arif^ti poee\ Nfiber poiots out that 

sevemL of tbe terra-.raUa btiman Rcftiriaes that were discovered at Harappi distinctly 
portray it: ^Nd. 5t is a squatting male Agare with folded bauds, No. 7 is seated with 
hands folded in d^votiooal atthudei No. B Is a rough figure seated on iti baunubes with 
arms clumped about the kuee^ aad bauds folded in worshipi Noa^ 9 and IQ oko sbow 
male figurines witb tiwir hands folded above the breast.'^ 


There are some seals coDtaiping the figures of ibe god Seated in a yogic 
posturei on wbo^e either side kneels a human devotee with the serpent lifting tiseli 
behjud hiEn [cf* The tiaique representstion of the Trimurtl figure of ^ivn 

shows that he is sealed on a ibroue^ This reminds us of the Inter Pi than- In the 
various figures we see that Siva has armlets which are eleven in oqmbtr and bss a 
pec total-I ike object bangiug fmin the neck and adoruieg ibo brrasts^ Some of the 
rcpresentaiions markedly show the common vogue of the depiction of the Frabbavati.* 


The various Mohenjo Daro inscriptions iDdicate that seeing any object worthy 

. ^ venexatiqUp and thinking or mcdilatiug ou a sacred being, were 

Modn nf wertliip . . t i j * ^ . , . - . 

taken to be equivalenl to acts of worship,* It is funhei 

icteresUng to note that one of the inscriptions refers to three vows or sol emu promises 

taken by a man/ The sprinkling of a sacred object with water, or any other object, 

was oonsidered as an act of worship. Tbe pro to-India ns used to practise the rite of 

human sacrifice (cf^ infra)* 


Father Heras makes an inlercstmg observation, "'The Government of 
Mobeojo Daro/'be eays/'was thcocraticah God waa supposed 
to be the king of the country. The king was only an 
administrator on behalf of God and be received the liite of *the 
Farmer*^ and Hince Mohenjo Dato was called 'Nandur/ the 'city 
of the Crab; the complete title of the king was ulavan NanM uiavan h e, 

*tbe Farmer of the Crab/’ * 


TbtKrmUcMl 

PitasIlkiMd. 


Thm iti9 kicK WBS considered to be tbe minister of God and «as nftturally 
entrusted wllk the of&ce of priest,.* 

Tbe protO'lndiaus observed some feasts alfc i. e, the NandaJ, known as 
PoDgal io moderu times, ftod other feasts on the day of 'ifw 
KTOwmg halfof the moon' or Fofl-nvoori day, etc’’ * In this 
cOHoection Father Heras observes, it appears that a trident or petbaps an image 
haviog a trident on its head, was transferred from villaKO to village in the conn try 

I, Ct. DcPtlOf^ttiiini if Hindu Incntigraphy^ p. 274. 

Cl. &]^ Vifi* Excavatiom at Hara^pa^ p, 3 ^, PL LXX VI. 

g, Minhflll, Dars and the litduM CiviUsaiiint, p|, xil* B 44 + 19 * 

I, Heraji, PeliBlon of the Mohmja D»to People iicconltitB to lutcrlptioDt,' J, II. £i. 

V. I, p. 23* 

4* li^id, M.D., Nn. ^31. 

6-* Hirmi, Pp* cii.^ p. 25* 


3. ibid^ U. D., Ku, 4|p, 
r. rW4, pp. 26-^27. 
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„d ta »=!. rilta. to • TH. rto., .llb. ln,.. .MTi toti. . te 

,ill,g, MS uBdooblaily miirkd oith special fauwla Mstsbpll «l» reten 
vessels which must have acted as iacenso burners. 

{b). Ritual in the Mamas, Taatras a»d Purattas 
IntxwlDewrT—Th# Siki* RUo*!—Someoshw upeet*. 

Immediately after the period of the proto-Iadiao period we _begin to find 
almost a blaoh io the history of the Vraiya fiioal. No doubt, ^ Yajuniia^ the 
Atharvavsda aod later oo the Gthyasunas most have drawn a good deal of .nsptra* 
^oo fton. the ritnariore of the^proto-lodrans. But the mam wo,hs d« 

pLtauAS are replete wi,b Agamic and lant.ic ritual. It shon however, be noted 

t^Hi^e the Mtusraaveda the later Dravdian documents d«l tdso w.tb 

The Dimaa and other works coatam elements of Black Maaic 
With the adoptiou Oi the Viatya ritual by the Purinic writers, a 
^*!l^l i.ic«ic.c.n»t«b.n»*.b..,«. tto Vdic „a <h. VAyc tom. c. 
ritual And it ia said that there are three tiuda of vrorship, which a,e of equal 
importance e. l- Vedic (Va.d.c), Taolric. and miaed {m>sral 

Amongst diSereut modes of worship of the five Devaiis (PahiicipaMa), 
Iv iWi Vismi, Gan^pati, Siakti and Surya. the Vaispiva. Saivaand the SakUi 
most imporiant. The loilowmg elumeats are common to them all; Upacara, 
V^na. Vrata, Tapas, htanAila, Suddbi, Modra, Dhjana, Samskaras, etc. 

The word worship is designated by varione names! Paja, Area. Arcaco. 

Vandana. Saparyya, Afhatia, Namasya, Bhajaoa, etc. The Fuja 

eomtf under the Kdmya sacrifices. 

In a Piiia ceremony there must always bo placed before one something es a 
represeutalion ol the object of worship, called Pratika or Pratlma 
Th»FMtik« io Sanskrit, which may be an exteioal one (Bahya-pujil or a 
«,«l «ee (Manasa puja). It may be an image of god or goddess or an emblem of 
t «« e u ‘ Vlaii^lagrima (in case of Vi^u worship), the Lifiga and Yoni, or 
clu^palta (of ^iva with Davi), or a metrical design called the Yaolra. 

Then follows the Upaciia coosbiiog of the ^ials used or th^gs dont 

These are generally sialeeu: (l) Ajantf (seating of the image}; 
Uy>cu« ^2} Sodgoln I welcoming of the Dovata); (3) Padya (water for 

f«.ri- f+J ArUhyJ tofreriogi which may be general or jamanya and 
^i*or Vii-stj made in the vessel: (3) Acamana (water for sipping and cleansing 
“r 1 I offered twice)' (6) Uadkuparka (honey. gh«. milk and curd), (7) Snana (water 
J tThingvIe) vLlta (cloth or garmentk (9) investing it with a sacrificial string; 

~ ■ ^ *• ** **■ 

Aib. 7. 

S«»nii(b.«ifs>»rSbSa*»«' 
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Vandana or Nama,kriya 

■k ParaoM and othw works give rLso deuils in cordkIIob 

with tha pirticttJir aniclM to bi offired to a paTticiiUr deity, a. g. the Bd or Bilva 
lav« and Kdhara flowers to Siva; the Tulasi Jaf to Visou, tha scarlet hibiscm 

(Jaba; to tha Goddess, a/o. The Mantras may vary accotdiaB to the deity to be 
worshipped. 

f n a worship the wclcomiDg {avakatta) and Jita'giviDg (ptdtia-pratifika) 
Anaee* ud cereraouies. and at the coodasioo, the act of the bl^iny of the 

^'**** * deity to depart {visorjonall are essential. 

The expressions Mgdia, A’saoa, Japa, Mapdda, etc. oonnote the same tbing in 
all the modes of worship. Every system preaches the necessity of the Diksa, or the 
cwemooy of iftiliatiao. at the hands of the Guro. The CaiySpSda of the Agama* 
speaks of three kinds of Dik^ e.g. the Saiva^ibsa. tha Samaya-dika and the 
NaJsthiici-dlk^p respw lively« 

(c). The Sakta RUu^^ 

A ^kla must practise Sadhaoa under the direction of a human Guru or 
SpiritoaJ Teacher. It is frequently described in the Taotric texts that this Gum 
happens to be the inanifesiiiitoo on earth of the Supreme Garn-^Adinatha Uahakala 
and MahakalL^ The disciple ought to posses the following quaNficaiions: purity of 
soul (tnddhBtmaheoiJtroI of the senses (jileodriya). the following of the aims of all 
sentient beings (purusartha-parayaDa). And, on the other hand, those who are lewd 
(kamuhah adulterous (para-ilaratuta), addicted lo sio, igomaijt, alothful and devoid 
of religion should be fejectcd^ The rantras make no differeoliation on groncds of 
caste. In fact the initiation may be given to a raember of any caste. Even women 
are allowed to act as a Guru and give the necessary initiaiion Dili^. 

The Preceptor must first of all give iniliatiou to the disciple, it ia very 
aptly stated that Gum is the root {MiiTa) of ioitiation (DTksa); DHcsa ii the root of 
Mantra J Mantra is the root of Devali; and Devata is tbe rtiol of Siddhi,’-' It should 
also be sees by the Guru whether the Mantra is aJi»to or toakula. The /fnfagtrriu 
ate said lo be four iu aumb«-eich of them being the Gurus of the preceding ones 
There are three tines of Gnros.* * 

There are other initiations or consecrations (abhfsefea) and they mark greater 
' <>;^ktibbiselm. when entrance is made on tfe path 
ol baktasadhanato Purtnidilrabhi^a. which is also called Varaiaambanabhirta 
After attaining perfection the Sadhaka performs his own iunera} rlte(^r5rfi/An) makes 
por„dhutt with his Bond thread and crown i«k. He then becomes a Jivanmukta or 

Parama-hamsa; aod the distinction between the preceptor and the dfscinfe reuses 
aktHgEthcr/ ccasea 

L Woodraff^, o^.cfY., p.4^l, 

3. /fijrf, p. 49J; cf.iJM M^rftjmMUkta Tanira, KtU, MahMrudwdtfammta I Ttr t ii 

Cfs VVoodroffA, ^ liXVil, ll; 

4- y Ci.Xlll. itc. 
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The Are ditided into foui classes e.g. Mfdo, Madhya, AdhL~ 

rnatrht, and ifae highest Adhimattanu. who iaquaJtfird for all the rcnmi of (YogaK 
Eventually ihe i^kiA-ltaiiiaB also are divided into the Prakfia or cominon fdtowingt 
varacara with the Pahcatettvas i the middling (Madbyana-lnulah who follows the 
same or other s^hana,—but who is of a higher type* and the highKt Kaola 
who, havirg surpassed all ritualism, meditates upon the lulversal 
self.* The ^Icta-worsblp (Poii? is of four hinds according to the four difTereDt 
classes of worshippers e. g. (1) Brahma-bhiva. (2) Dbyana-bhava (through Yoga 
process}, (3) Japa (reciiation of the Mantras or hymns of praise], and (4) the 
Bahya-puja (or external worsbtp) which is the lowest of alh 

One of the esse n tial feamras of the ^kta ritual co-nsists of the Catra-pitja 
(Grcle^orsbip) or otherwisa called Cicanata. It should also 
Cehn-paja borne in luiad that if ^ktism is condemned for any of it9 

defects it is for the ianovatioa of this most obsceot torm of worship prevaleol 
amongst (tbongh not all) the ^ktas. 

The worship of the PaoeitanvA takes place 'in a circle or Cahra composed of 
men and women. S S dhak as and ‘sadhikas, Bhairavas aod Bhairavis, siliitig in a circle, 
^ItiL being on SAJhaka e left. A Lord of the CikrA (Cofereiuflrfl) presides silting with 
his ^ikti in the centra. There is no disfioctioa of caste in n Cakta-pujS,'* Tbeie 
are various kinds of Cikras e.g. Cfirf j-cjAra, in which fifty Siddhaviras nod fifty 
Siddha-siktU meet, A'tanda bhuvatUiyoga, in which the V7rff is surrounded by one 
hondred and eight Sakti5,Orii5-c<ihrn, in which tbeViras sit in pairs tied to each 
other with clothes, the Taittra cakra for the Brahma-kaulas, the Bkairavi-cakra^ ia 
which ‘in lieu of wine, the householder takes milk, sugar, honey (dfffJfiusfrdju), and 
ia fifft* of sexuaf union does meditation upon the lotas feet of the Divine Mother with 
Mintra, etc. The Goddeis may be repreaenied by an image or a Yaulra, which is 
actu iily a dr.i«tng of fbe j^uisodurM tnuliebri io the centre of a circle formed of nine 
pudenda'.* 

The PAOcatittva, also called KuUdravya or KuUtattva, consisu of the five 
elements e.g win# (Madya), moat (Mnmsa), fish (Matsya), parched ceteal (Mudga), and 
sexual union (Maitbuna). They are also vulgarly called Makaras, as they begin 
with the loiter nFta. These various Tattvas form the acts of drinking, eating and 
meditatioD 

Woodroffe observes that, ‘the meaning of the Paiinatattva differs according to 
the TSmasika (Pdinircarir). Rijaaika ( l/Iriesors >, or Sattvika {DivyScara} 
fiadhanas respectively. Wine is only wine, and Mail buna b Only sexual unioo ia the 
ritnal of tbe Vita. To the Pasu the Vira riloal (Vimcira} b prohibited as nnsniuhle 
to hb state,and the Divya, noltss of the lower kind of ritual, b beyond such thing. 
Thus the Pancatattva Is ihrw-lold: real (PMljNr*?a-latfeff),sobsiitqtiODa1 (AnuMpa- 
fattva), and symbolical or divine {Divya^latlva).^ 


1, WoedroSe, d>£., p spi. 

j, p.aos. 


1. Wa&dTQfla, 5.S , pp. 
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THE VRaTYA SVST&Sas OF RfiLiGlON 


All the Mantm$s before they are offered, mast be first purified aod tajusecrated 
The person selected must not be ignofaHt, irreligious and of lewd dispoeitioo. Both 
of tietn must be on the same level of uoderstandieg, abiliiy aed iDtcDigeoce. The 
same ibiag Ls required lo the perforraaace of the Sodhaaffisa, 

&ktls are described to be of two kinds, ninuly, Bhoijya-those who are enjoyed, 
and PSjya-thosfl who are worshipped only. The Kamiti.ptija (or Virgin-worship) is 
widely prevaieot amodgat the Saktas. In the Bmhmarfijayoga there takes place only 
Ltie vvor^blp of tlie vLrglii*:. 


The system of Circle-worship las been condemned by scholars io generaJ- 

AbeiHoftbt Modier Williams observes,‘In gfiklism we are confrooteci with 
System the worst results of the worst superstitious ideas that have 

ever disgraced and degraded the human race. It is by offering to women the 
so-called homage Of sensual love and carnal passion, and by yielding free course to all 
thegfossest appetites, wholly regardless of social rales and regulalions. that the 
worshippers of the female power (^kli) in Nature seek to gratify the Goddess 
representing that power, and through her aid to acquire Euperoatural faculties, and 
oven ultimately to obtain union with the Supreme Being'.' Wilson expressed 
that, 'in justice to the doctrines of the sect, it is to be observed that these practices 
it instituted merely for sensual gratification, are held to be illicit and reprehensible 
as in any other branch of the Kiodo faith.’ • Woodmffe states that, 'generally 
speaking, we may distingnish not only between Daksinaeata and VSmacfini io which 
iheftdJ rites with wine and Sakti are performed, but also a Vdma and Dabiua 
division of the latter itself. It is only on (be former side that there is woHhip 

With a woman other ibau theSddhaka's own wife' ' Indeed, it is true that some 
of the Tamras have tried to give an allegorical meaning of the five Tativas For 
example, the HirWmrvoim »ys ihat. “(he Sidhaka is the cup or vessel which is the 
mdiv^ual Ego^ rhis*oess is offered to the Supreme. Drinking « an offering to 
that Fire which is the tianscendani self wbeucealJ individual selves (Ttvas) proceed 
Wine is then Tara Dravyamayr, that is, the saviouruess Herself in the form of liquid 
matter. ^ In sprte of tb«e indications we may fitmly assert that the most 
condemnablB practices mnsl have once held their foil sway in ^ktiim. 

Tl..pmblrar.,.iJi.,th.«i|(i,cHb.an5ci<,o.Ci.c!.-,o„hip h„ be» 

■ It < V .1*1 ■■™W»'^'l»l'li«5s>iKs 

Y.to, ASB. p.n.ta,ri i„« I,di. 

.04 ^ .h. 10 >ho Noni u. 

Woodrolfe e*pr«Bes ibe view that rites may be a contimuin..- .k i. - T 
form, of aocieot Vaidic usage in which Suma, Meat, Fish and Puradaiw^ m another 
and that though there are some Mailhuna rii^ ‘’"u ’ 

BooibI Sil... illosl i. hBi u. ,l,i„ i. rS;; “ " "" 

1. SfOBler wmaiM. Himduhm. u. m. 

2. Wn»n, SdciM, p, t<S 3 , 

3- WoodnUe^ , p 330^ 

4, StMiU»,ina r.. XI. 105-lW; ef. y 
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Tbe 6 tsi vbwt jiftwJy* that the Cakra^JB is a prmltict of Buddhism caoDOt 
be convincmgly provedp becattse we know definitely that the ptocesi is lust the othef 
way L that BuddhUm must have been the borrower of the ^kta ideas from 
HiDduisin* Id regard to the argument put loilh by Woodroffop thsre ia also a legend 
which supports bts theory. According to the tegeud, Va^i?tha is said to have gone 
on the proposal of Katnakhya to Vi^nui who is in the form of Buddha (in the form of 
Udbodkarupi ) raiding in the country of Buddha is said to have 

ultimately taught him the Clndcars consisting of the five Mokaros.' Mainly basing 
his argument od the above story * VVoodfoffe sayv, that 'it is noteworthy that the 
Sower of the Devi is Jabfi. the scarlet Hibhcus or Chinese roeci which may indicate 
that it b perhaps not indigenous to India but to China whence it may have been 
imported pnssibly through Hepol.' * But we have already seen that the Mother 
Goddess among the Vratyas in the Vahika country was worshipped with wine, etc* 
These Vratyss were none else than the non-Aryans themfielves. Hence there is every 
possibility that the later Cinacira system seems to have been a development of this 
cult of the Mother Goddess. It need not have actually been imported from China-tbe 
eapresaion Cjuacum being applied to the Circle-worship absolutely later oup especially 
when It had acnalgamated itself with the local customs in China and other countries- 

Bbula^^ddhi is an important Taolric ritCi which purifies the five dements of 
which ths body is compoKd. Monier Williams iuterprets the 
Bhnta-nddhi eKpression as ‘removal of demo^^^“ 


The NyasOt which is a very important and powerful Tin trio rite, is the mental 
assignment of various parts of the body to the protection of 
tutelary presidiDg deities, with the imposttiom of the hantb or 
fingers* and the repetition of texts and mystical words and the use of symbols.* The 
four divisions of the Nyasa are : ioner Urtldr). outer fhaAir}* and according to the 
cmtive(sf^ff) and dissolving order. There are many kinds of Nydsas- 

JIva-nyasa, Matrka or LSpi-nyasa^ Psi^uynsa* Sadaiiga-nyasa (Hrdayid^sada^ga^ny 5 sa 
and Ah^u$ihadi^3a4aftga-HyB^a), Hthanj^, etc. The Kularno^a however describes 
fitx binds of Nyisas** The actioes of the Hyisas are supposed to stimulate the 
nerve centres and 10 effect the proper distribution of the ^akfis of the human frame 
according to their dispositions and rektionsp preventing discord and distractioa during 
worship* which itself holds steady the state thus induced," 


'A Mootra'f says Woodioffe, ‘consists of certain letters arranged in definite 
seqaencft of sounds, of which the letter^ ore the representative 
Muin signs. To t^oduce the desired effeoli the Manirt^ most b* intoned 

tn the proper way according to both sound (varna) and rhythm (itKrrak For these 
rraeons a Manirti when translated ceases to be such, and becomes a mere word 


1. WuiMlmffep S. S t 179 f. : cL idio and Brahm^yBmala T, 

2. Woodrote, p. 190 . 

3. Healer WllHaait DietitMtrf. 

4. £rig|i« GonskhnSik md ih* Kinapkifm p. 171, 

3^ IV, 20, 

e. woedroffe, p. 
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THE VEATVA SYSTEMS OF RELIOIOH 


oc -saDtencfii Thft Maotras ftfa divided into four catagories e>g, iiim]dty> serviogt 
sypportiog uuJ daatcoying (Siddlu. ^dbya» Siieiddba. and Afi). 

Japa or raediution is the utterance or recilatJan oJ a Mantm according to 
specific toIssf Its three kinds are* Kayika, Vaciha and Maoasa— 
japa. The Purascarana consists Of tbe japa of the Utantra. 

SaaiUiyB Like the Vedic there is also a Tantiic Sandby&, 

There are four kinds of Yajnas or sacrifices prevalent amongst the ^ 

Deva, Bhauta, Nf-yajna, and Pitr-yajna, The ^tas count the 
Faocatattva ritual as formiog a Yainet, The mtst common 
Y^nais the Deva-yajua-boma rite. 


The Ilfefmnfmanff deals with tbe followiug ten Sathskatas; GarbhidhaBai 
SiuD«iuru Pumsavaoa, Slmantonnayaoa, Nama-karana, Nisktanana, Anna- 
pra^DB, Cuda-karsnaj Upanayaniu Mantra-diksa (in the Tantfic 
ritual}, aod Udvatn«* 


The NTIa-sadhaoE or Black Magic is practised by some Vim-sadhakas alone in 
NtU-HdbeiM the ctomalion ground. Woodrafie describes It as follows: The 
Vira trains bimseU to be iodifferent and above all fear. A 
lading rite Is that called ’^va-tidkana which is done with the maos of a 
humati corpse. The corpse « laid with its face to the ground. The ga/n'oH ,;ts on 
tbe hack of tbe body of the dead man on which he draws a Yanlra and then worships. 
If the rite is successful it is said that the bead of tbe corpse twines round and the 
Sadhaka what is the boon he craves, be it liberation or some material benefit, h u 
behind that the Devt speaks through the mouth of the corpse which is thus the 
material mediam by which she maoltests Her presence. Id another rite, the corpse is 
used as a smt (^oodstratr). There are sittiugs also {osana) on skulls {AlMndirsaMd) 
and tbe funeral type (Ctfatcrnn).* 


The most dlstjugulshing feature of the Tan trie worship is the use ul the 
Tfaa Yutn Yantra, which takes tbe place of the image or emblem at a later 
stage. The Yantra is a diagram drawn or paioted oo paper, or 
other substances, engraved oo metat, cut on crystal or stoue. Tbe magical treatises 
mention extraordinary Yantras drawn on leopard’s and donkey’s skin, human booes 
and so forth.* WoodroBe draws a digtiaction between a Yantra nod a thus; 

‘whilst a Mindala may be used in the ease of any Davata, a Yautia is appioprisie to a 
specific Dirvata only.' Mooier Williams has given very lateresting details regarding 
the YautTe. Ha nys, ‘These Yantras or mystic diagrams are thought to be quite as 
effective in their opeiatlaa as the Mantras, and of coarse a combination of both is 
held to be absolntely irriBistible, An euemy may be killed or removed to fo nte 
place, or a whole army destroyed, or salvatloo and sqprenm felicity in a foton slate 
obutoed by drawing a siX'Sided or eight-sided diagram and writing a parlicalar 
Mantta uDderDeath. If this be dope with the body of as animal killed sacrtScially in 

t. Woodmffia, p. 149, 2. Maki-jtiniSna r., Ch. IX, 

3. W«droef*,,S. S., p. 530. ' 
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a ptacA wbftTfl corpses are buful od power oa earth of bca^eo chii restft 

the terrific potency of the charto. Triaajrqtar* petitanEuEar aud nioe*triaflfile(3 Yafitras 
are eqcialliy efEcacious* The repfeseDtatioa of the Goddess io the fortu oC a triacfflo 
seecos lo have t^veUed eveo to (he Wesl^*^ Ls represented id the lorni of 

s triangle. 


The PnrSttM are replete with descriptions regarding the Kavaca or amolet 
or taJisman which is on the neck- breast, afniSp or loios worn as 
ThtKevBw ^ preservative against evil inflnences, pestifence and stcknessi 
or to bring aboet the atlaiamsnt of sonie desired obj^t^ It may coosist of a stone, 
pieciu trf paper, metidp leal or other material on which Mantras^ Yaolras. Mysiital 
words and formtila of varioag kinds are inscribed. Women oFien wear with 

the object of pfopithiting the Goddess, and so ieducing a conditioe of body favourable 
to the production of male off-spring* The Kavnca is also applied to whole hymns 
wbetk they am used as cbemns.'* 

We need not enter into the details of the other dcmentB of i^kta-sndbana, for 
instance, Taias, Dhyina* Seva (which is both Sffjtlfii and Sn^jwff &g. ffOSS and 
Siubtte)i etc. 

(d)* SoiNe of her mp^is of RHuitl 

It has been said that, *tba Vaisnava mode of worship is the b^t and of a mihric 
type; the Mahe^vara or ^aivs is Rajasic and is associated with the Bali ofTering; and 
tbe Tomas ic, which is observed by the Kimtas and other tribes, includes sacrifices 
of animals and huinaii betogs.'” 


Wenhipef Sitk ia 
djffftTflBt Formi 


The ^aivagamas describe that tbe ^livas tvorship in the aspects 
of T^i^va-bhusam i the Fasqp&las, ^iva smeared with 
ashes and weariog Jatanmka^; tbe Mablvntas, Siva weanbr 
a gailaod of bones; the Kalatnukhu* ^iva rearing sfihatHa and 
puita^tpa beads; the VamunriSt ^i«a wearing the sacred thread aad catryiDg fire; aod 
fihatravas, diva carrying ^maru and wearing anhlets* aad that all theES aspects of 
^(va should have three eyes. 


Perhaps immediately after tbe writing of thed/heiran Opaniffadt which coottins 
an adaration to Visna, ^iva, Darga, Siirya, Gan^ the cnlt of tbe 
Th. Pancayatana seems to have come into vogue. The SmartBis 

generally perform this worship. The followicg information is 
important: Images, or stone and metal symbob,or diagrams, or eartbeoware pots, 
may be used to represent the divinities. The image or symbol of tbe god whom the 
worshipper prefers is placed io the centre, and the other four are so set as to form 
a square around the central figure. The more used symbols are: Visnu, the ^giama 
pebble; Siva, the NormadEsvara pebbte; Devi, a piece of meiai. or the Svar^dcha 
atone foond in a river io Ssnth India; Surya, a round piece of Suryakania Le. Son^ 
itone, or of Sphatika I e. crystal; Gapea, theSvattta<bhadra, a red slab from a stream 
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THE VRATYA 3YSTBKS OF RBLIGION 




Dint Atralt.'* Tla system has lost its voeue in Gujstat and tbs Tamil coantry. In 
Sti»rta temples, the mode of worship is Vedic. 


The Puiinas make again a distioctiao between thg worship pf a Kalai^vata 
and an Isla-devaia, the chosen or tutelary deity of the house. ‘Among the Brabmans 
the Istadevata is that god of the Pancayatana, which is placed io the centre.* 


(g). 0/ tkt Goddess tn various forms 

The Goddess Devi is worshipped in many forms. She is variously Darned some¬ 
times according to her imagined age; thus when she is worshipped as an year-old bahy, 
she is hoown by the name of Sandhya; if she is conceived to be two years old, she is 
called Saiasvatii if of seven years of age, Candika; if of eight years of age. Sambhavl, 
if of niue years of age, Durga or Bala: if of ten years of age, Gaurl; if of thirteen' 
MabalaksmT; and if of sixteen, Lalita.* 

It is worth notiog that the worship of the village gods and goddesses is carried 
on generally by non-Brahmin priests. Thus the Piigaris or BhSpis or VTraveaias 
consist tnaialy of a Pariah (CatulaJaputra), a htiidiga, the Asadis, etc. Though one 
may find io a temple a Brahman priest here and there^ still the tnaLo act of Eacnficing 
the animats is carried on by the priests of the lower castes. Krishna Sostri has given 
somo^ interesting dslails in regard to the ceremonies pecnliar to ih^ temples. They 
are : 'fire-walkiDg, swinging on the iidi with a book passed throngh the skin during what 
is otherwise known as the Cakra-puja, lashing oneself with a whip, piercing a metallic 
wire right through the tongue or through the sides of the mouth, slashing at the breast 
and forehead with swords until the blood spurts ont, thrusting a spear through the 
abdomen, and carrying on heed the Karagam, lumps of ghee, or earthen pots with 
blazing fire in them. But when infections diseases among r ne n and cattle prevail 
special worship is arranged for, to appease the deities by sacrificing animals, offering 
heaps of cooked rice mixed with blood, or by carrying the Karagam.'* 


The princifal festivals that are enjoined to be observed are as follows 1 ^iva- 

(Dark-half): ^iiala^thi, 
Salakapancaha, SakastaoiT, Holi festival (on the ISth <hy‘ of 
Filguna) io honour of Kama, Krttikotsasa. Narakacaturdasi, DTpavalT, Baliptatipada 
and Traipora-uuajw, Dnfga Pfija (io the mouth of Atvina), MahfiuavamT, 
NigupaBcamT, Ganes^caturthT, Caitrapfatipoda, Karttiku Paungima, Makarasaiikiamajia 
etc. The festivals enumerated in the PadigatH (Timij) are: Atppasi onam, 
Kirtigal, Kf argali, Timvadirai, Taippuum Misikkodalatta, Panguni Uttimm Astam/ 
Patappu, etc. These were surely very old festivals common to all ^iva temples * 
The principal festivals of the lefr-hand worshippera are: (1) The night of the Ktsna- 
janmasUi&T, called the Kalaratrl; (2)_ the Woha-ratri, or KalicaturdasT, kept on the 
fourteemh day of the secoort half of Aivioa: (3) the Siva-mtii or MahirStil, kept 
on the fourteenth of the dark-half of Magba; (+) the DSrum RitrT, kept on the 
day before the Hoji festival, which is on the fifteenth day of the first half of Falguna 
B^ei, Dine nights in each of the months Asvina, Cailra, Fansa and A'sadha are 


I, 

4. 


Fw^qUlI. pp. Sftl B, 

KrUioi Sum, up, eiX, p. 2M. 

C. V, N, Ayyer, Saivism in Sen Men Iitdiit, p. iJfi, 


3, Copiiutha ttao, cj#,, i, ij, p, 333. 
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Also obsftrvod as holy Digbts> Ths Potabas Bojoio Ihit tlw fisspictivo days (TitWs) 
of ibii fflootb, which arc lavoofed by (ha f«pBCtivo dcUi». are as fdtows : Gafliai- 
Catusthl (4j; Naga-paEcamT (5); Ko™-&sthi (6) j Suo Sapto^ I7j; Ssmbhu* 
Astatni (8); CaBin.Navanii (9)! Rudra-Ekadasi HU; Visao-Dvada« tU); Aoaoia* 
Treyodasi (13)'; and ^ufibha CatordasI (14). The Ala/iya P. stales that Saakam 
is worshipped io every month ihiough the whole year under the foIlwuJg 
desigoatiODs; ^ahltanb ^ambho. Mahesvara, Mahadeva, Sthion, Siva. PasupatU Ugia, 
i^rva, Tryambaka. Hara and ikna. ^ 

The Puripas describe the following Vratas aad Pujas Tas important : 
Soif»ro5m-vrrtta (of ^ivaand Uma}’ CTrna-orafii,* NaksatrakHya-vralff (oo the 
13th of Margaaiisa), 51aliiivara-vfata,* AJityasajiatta vratett* Krfna 9 ta*n$’vrata, 
VirutfSkfa^wata* (14th day of the dark-half), SdHhASgya-sflyflno-rfi'afa," LalffS* 
vrata,* UmS-Mskcswtra-vriHa'^ (oo 3rd of Margasiia bright-haU). SavUn vrala 
(15th of Jyestha)**’ /ffftlAS-prafa,^* ymS-pra/a ;** and the following worshii»: 
Bhadraiatt^* (eighth of the hright'half of Asvioa), Sui'otWi** Kumaripujd,*'* 
Afofrgantis/* Gaunt ^dli, and others. 

(l), AjiJntaf and HwMart Sacrifice 

We have observed io the different portions of this work bow the rite of animal 
sacrifice was io vogao in aocieot times. The most popularly sacrificed aoiaiala were : 
the goat, bufTalo, camel, cock, pig, rhinoceros, and others (Cf, under Human 
Sacrifice), The rite of animal sacrifice had absolutely nothing to do with totemism as 
Whitehead seems to suggest. It should also be noted io this oonnectioo that Manu 
recommends an oblation to ^ri and KalT (of course not exactly a sacrifice of animals).^* 
We shall doJ with the problem of the humao sacrifice later on- 

(g), Other Tapia 

The PuriMS deal with various topics in regard to gilts, endowments, etc, to 
the temple. They speak cd the [Hpadaoa ceremony (lighting of lamps io the temple) 
Bod other topics. The oae of the following objects is also recommended: the 
application of ashes (Bbasma or Vibhuti), the making of the three streaks (Tripui^ra) 
on the forehead, waring the rosary of Rudiak^, holdiog the Tridantk (in the case of 
a SannyasiD), efc, The Patanas enumerate the names of vuious Kavacas or amulets 
i.e. ^iva Kavaca, Devi Eavaia, Bara Kavaca, etc. 

The various Pniinas and other Indian records give different details in regard to 
the worship of the demous like the grakai of Skanda. the Bbiitas^ Pretas, Pisacas, etc. 

t, tfrtffjff P. Ada. M. 2. Shattda P. pruhhita,kjttra-MS. 23,fl, 

3. Agnt P, B, n, *• BAovjiyn P, 4, 47- 

S, Malrja P, Adh. 55. ITimirnd P. Adb. 16. 

7. yj>«HiitAdniiDrffff 0 .IIIKhea<b. Adk tSfl. 8. BMatritja, 4,25. 

9. Ibid, 4. 30. 

10. Ibid, Adli.33. 11. BA-vi|ya. t, t03. fl6, 

tJ. Ibid, 4, lOi. 11* Barivamia, 2. ??, th ff, 

H. VfiiitidAdrTMorJWni. II, Adh. 15S. 13. BMAnwvnfvffffa, Pi-ntrfrtAfl^, 47, 6. 

to. IWd, rv, 1,145. 17- VifneilAiirwiaUirfiii, lli, Adh. 322. 

18, Mmm.lI.flS ; XII, 121. 
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ruH vratva ststbms or rbucioct 


Saperstitiojis generAJiy indudo *aJI tbo« practices cw colts of retiRiDiu or senti* 

Som* SB^iituinf revtrmt:t. which have do proporf™# with the aifi) 

**P««:**d through them, aod whJch acc(Hilir«ty eaiiDot have beeo 
iDstitated or presupposed by god at least in ordioary cUcrnnstaacss.'' 

The Indus Valley finds also disclose the existence of many varieties of amulets 
e.g. quiets to obtain prosperity (includiag those which contain the represeutalioiia oI 
Svastilcas, etc,); amulets to obtain mio; amulets to obtaio fecundity; amuleta to 
obtain victory over the enemy; and others.* In the modeni days amuleis are 
generally tied to the wiist^ to the neck, to the ahoulders, of to the waist. Wo have 
partly dealt with this problem under the title of tbe Kaa;^^ Vn gj, . 



1 . 


31 . Ibid. 



CHAFTER XU 


HUMAN SACRIFICE 
Pmo-IadiM ptfiiod - J. jti if BtHarj, 

The institatioD ol HnmAa Sacrilics evidently seems to be of pr^Aryan ofigio 
in t Tytia Tbe vadons Mobeojo Doro Gads fully tudicate tlw existeoca nod wide 
prevalfnce at tbe cult. In Inter times, bawever, tbe ouk seems to have spread far and 
wide in tbe whole world We 5ad the early traces of the same iq Greece, Italy, 
amonpf tbc Celts, Teutons and Staves, tbe Phtcatdani and Egyptians, the early 
Japanese, many African tribes. South Sea Islanders, some American tribes, and parti¬ 
cularly die Mayas and Aztecs,^ 

Like all the other saorlflces, tbe institutioD of bnniaa sacrince conveyed the liar 
deeper meaoiDg, namely, that of gacriBeing tbe best at tbe altar of God, Tbe motive 
in doing so may be many^ided We know that Hariscandra made ao attempt to 
offer a human victim !.«■ Suoahsepa, in sacrifice, for the sake of saving bis own child. 
Herodotus gives an interesting acconat retarding the slgnlGcance of the calt. While 
ulatjng the story of Cyrus who was beat upoa tbigiwing Creesas, tbe king of Lydians, 
almig with fourteem other prisoners on the funeral pile, be observes tlmt, 'J know not 
whntbec Cyius was min^ to make an offering of ibe lint fruits to some God or other, 
or wbether be hod vowed a trow and was performutg it, or whether, as may well be, he 
had heard that Croesus was a holy oao, and so wished to see if any of tbe heavenly 
ftoweis would appear to save him from being burnt alive.^* Besides we Gad that tbe 
VIBE practised for aebieviof many other ob;ects aUo. Tbe cult was piactised by 
both tbe high and tbe low. 

(a). UUUAK SACRiFttR 
Amongsi tk« Prttto-Dfatiidians 

The Moheojo Baro inscriptions and representatioas oo the seals indicate the 
main proofs in regard to tbe prevalence of this cult. Father Heras rightly observes 
that, ‘these words are never foond in the rnscrlptious. Vet when one observes that the 
number of the deceased persons is always the loau or at least repeated in certain 
proportion, one at once realizes that the iuscriprioos speak ol real human aacrihee.’* 
The persons to b« sacriScied wen kept in prtsou and treated as temple prisoners.* 
Once (hey were kept in a paltn-giave.* One of the seals* represents how seven 
victims, ftilly decorated, were kept ready for the sacriGce, They are shown to have 
worn ffowers or perhaps feathers over their beads. They are dressed and ate shown 

1. VI, p. It aheuld be noted that «e bavn need toe word 'PhaalebH' faateed 

ol *S«DLli«i\ Tbd cnlt of hDonn ticriADa wAi uoDog Piuuiicljuit iXoDte 

I* 36 . 

J* Heru^ qf lAi acc&fdmg ia /•»!'. 

o/ ikM oj VoJ* V. Pt, |it SJ. 

4 , if.Dn PL dVU Nfl. a. JBJJ.. ia2J-29* No 

6. 3^4^] Gan and th* Indujt C«vifkKrli<Uii 1. Pi, XIL 
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to Imve wom sho^. The sacrifice tised to lake pJaco under tke trees ^ — th^ CDips« 
bcEog afterw^d^ tAkeo by two biindii to tbe burial gronodi^ Tbe liiscrlptlous 
relate that tht ouenber of humao victims was geoeralEy either seven ot a moltiple o! 
seveo.” it Is of iannedse imefest to note that the dumber sevea^ as applied to tbe 
budUd victlmSp bccamt curreot in Later times Lo India as well as in the W^tem world* 
We shall examine the potdt pr^eutlT- 


Just beiore the time of ^oroasteTi it is told how Crgesus, the king ol the 
Lydians, was imprison^ and thrown op the burnidg pile. 

Acceeet of 


HATO^DtlU 


Herodotdg relate^ the account as follows: ^Thiis was ^ r dia 
taken by the Ferslajis aod CtcEsoa himself fell into their hands* 
after having reigned fourteen yeirs, and been beseiged tn his capital fourteed days i 
thus too did Crccius fulfil the oracle, which said that he should destroy a mighty 
empire, by destroying bis own* Then tbe Persiaus who hod made Creesns prisoner 
brought him b^ore Cyru^^ Now a vast pile had been r&bed by hh orders, and 
CrcESds, laden with fetters, was placed upon it. and with him twice-seven of the sods 
cf the Lydians/ Tbe accoudt b loteresting especially because it states facts 
belonging to the pre^Zoroastrlan agn 


Story oF th* 
Citpovue* 


The story of the ortglD of the Citpavans also ts very interesting. Here is one 
of the accounts given by Monier Williamfl regarding the tiaditioa : 
*A tribe d Brahmans in the Konkan called Cit-pavads ii said to 
hava been created by Faraluraina tbus i After his contest with 
tbe K»triyas he took dp his abode id the mountains of that part ol India. There 
ht bad a fjiiarfel with some Brahmins who resided with him in the same regiois. 
Then to spite them he went to the &ea-shore, and fiuding fourteen fnnernl pLi^(Ci/ai-- 
Caityas) wllb tbe rernnidS of a number of persons who had been burntj resuscitated 
them aod converted iheai into Brahmins. * 


Pumiifl ii»l« 


The Paranic data also is useful tn this coDDectioD. Tbe Brahmanda PurSpa 
desciibes that, ‘It is stid that tbe Goddess Laliti vore a garland 
of tbe seven heads of the Riksasas by means of waving their 
bair into each other and created a shrilliDg natse.** Pethaps this refers to the traditiou 
of ofTeriug the beads of seven human victinis. 


Tbe Aikarvtfefda malDtatns tbe tfaditioo os follows; 

Atlur*B.«d* "Seven victims held the sacrificial essence, 

The bright one and thaooB that hath grown feeble. 

The three and thirty deities attend them 

As such, cooduct ns to the world of Sv<rrg^," 

It should be noted here that tbongb the word Eeven is interpreted as meaning 
seven different kinds of victime includiog men and aaimals, still, in our opintoo, this 
must have otiginally referred to the tTsdition of tbe sacrifice of seven victims, 

1, Manlult. So. It. Cf. Hermi, e^, di , p. 23. 

a, I. 

4. MDsEer WUEiuni, HrwAFPi^ifiiiii and Hindmitmt p. 271 fit. 

3, P, Uitarabkdgat Adh- 2^, 0. AikarvwJtdmy xil. 3|A. 
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Best of 9iit tliR famous Hymn oo ihe Primaval Beioe*^ or th# Puru^»~Sttkta 
cootains a specific reference in regard to the sigaificance of the 
number seven. N states that at the time when Pmusa rvas 

being sacrificed, 

"Seven fencing sticks had he, ihrice-seven layers of 
fuel were prepared. 

When the Gods, offering saerifice, bound, as their 
Victim, Puiusa. (15). 

"Gods sacrificing, sacrificed the victim i these were the 
earliest holy ordinances. 

The mighty Ones attained the height of heaven, there 

where the Sadhyae, Gods of old, are dwelling." (16). 


The Priftiro-aSWfl Is but a mystic Blortlicatioo of the bumao victim who already 
stands sacrificed. If this be so then it actually points to an old custom belongiog to 
the pre^Atyaa rimes. The remarks made in the hymn that these were the carhcst 
ordinances’ are instructive.* 


Sone ol the Megalithic tombt in Somharn India contain the contracted- bodw 
of seven persons.* Ciooke gives an interesting jnstance. He 
Utw injiMo.* Hindus have removed the ashes from a burning 

ground they write the figures 49 no the spot where the corpse is cremated-* The 
story of Kaihsa killing the first seven child reu of Vasudeva, Kt^s father, should 
really throw some liBhl on the ancient custom of sacrificing seven victims. The 
story ol Devavraia is narrated as follows: Devavrata sees a maiden on the Ganges. 
Ha marries with her on coDditioo that be would never interfere with aoy of her acts. 
After lb«t marriage, as soon as ih* child was born, she threw it into iha Ganges; 
and this she did to seven children, one after another. But on her doing about the 
eighth, the king prevented her. She was Gangi She said that they belonged to Vasns, 
and that therefore she wanted them to be sent to heaven soon. 


Thus all the above instances show how the system of sacrificing seven (or a 
multiple of seven) victims was widely prcvaleat in ancient India. 


Cuff of Mum^rt Sacrifice belottgtd io t/on^Aryatte 

Both the Ntohenjo Daroinscriptinos and later writings prove beyond doobt 
one factor, namely, that the cull of human sacrifice must have been originally practised 
by the non-Aryans and that if the .Aryans have mentioned instances of the same, 
it must have been on account of the gradual fiow of the noo-Aryans into the fold of 
Aryanism itself. The foHowiogarguments may be adduced in Enpporl oI the same: 

I. a, 90, IS-Ifi. 

a. Cl. Kannwfcar, ‘TAe ur tin Ureiie QtcrifltHioH e/ tke 

Vietiw; J. B. B. R, A. S., I9*l. 

J. E.g, The tomb So. xvn of Reiiiir. Cf. Heat,‘Hyaerilted Cilw Bevieli and tMv 
ligoldctece*. /e-v-al e/ #A* Roywt A mlkr^potogfctt IttuUuf*, LIV. p. t4d, 

4. Citwhe, «4., If, 51. 
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(I) We have dr»dy referred Eo the prevaleoce of the cuJt smong tie MToas 
aod other tribes in the iroheojo Daro periodi 

(2} ThePaoisare another Vritya tribe of Rgvedic fame. The Bhaia- 
vottt Parana msotions a story^ that the king of the Vfsalas perlonited 
the humao sacnhce accordiog to tie oostom prevalent amoog tie 
Pajfis.* This most reafly have been a remloisceace of the ancient 
tradition. The story is related as follows: 

'Once upon a time, a king of the Vrsataa (Vrselipati|i), desirous of having a 
son, oadenook to sacrifice a male humao beiog for the propitiation of Pbadrahali- 
By chance the sacrificial male beast secored for the purpose was let loose and could 
not be found out at the time of sacrilice. Thereupon the followets of the leader of 
Papisrac hither and thither in search of the object of the sacrigce. In their fmotic 
they pro»eded towards the field at dead of night covered with darkness and by chance 
they came to see the decrepit Bbarata while he was engaged in protectiug the field 
having statioaed himself on high ia a particular subtle way. Tie followers of the 
Vr^rpati found him gifted with aospicioiis marks and thought that ha would serve 
well the purpose of their master s sacrifice. Then they bound him (Bharatu) with 
ropes, and with deJightful oaouienance they proceeded towards the altar of the Goddess 
Kali where their master was awaiting them. According to their rules they got 
Bharata bathed, clothed him with a new piece of cloth and be bedecked decked him 
omamedts, fragrant garlands and marks of tilaka. Then having fed him and 
worshipped him with presents of incense. lamps, garlands, fried paddy, new leaves 
fruits and lender roots, they, chanting aloud the glories of the Goddess KaJi and' 
playing Midadgas and Panavas brought him before the Goddess Bbadiakalt, and made 
him sit thero with his face downwards. Thveupon the priest of the kiug, to worship 
the Goddess Bhadrakali with the blood-iike Asava of that main beast being purified 
with incantations, look up a dreadful dagger. The minds; of I base Emilia were possessed 
by the qualities of darkness and ignorBDCe and were filled with the pride of riches,’ 
Liter on, it is told how Bhadmlciir saved Bharata from slaughter, 

(3) Id the Brahmavaivarta P. it is staled how the Tamasic PnjS {worship) 
through human sacrifice was practised by the Kiratas and other tribe * 
The Furani further describes that the person to be sacrificed most also 
bear horns Is Ibis the same as the horn-like trident 

placed over the head of ^iva f 

f4) Story tif jafaaandha*i The AfahaiAstales that Jarasaodha had 
imprisoned one hundred kiugs and kept them in the temple of Pasniati 
at Varanavaia situated in Magadha, on the opposite side of the Ganges. 
It is said that they were to be slaughtered like ‘cattle*, but they were 
saved later on. Jarasandba Is described as an Asura. Hence ha must 
have evidently bclotrged to the nho-Aryan race. 

I. F, Ftfth Skatidhm, AJJl. ’9* vt 12 ff. 

t- P. Prakrti Hk., h6h. 3, Wd, A^h. 94 ^ m 

4i lip !5, 23, 
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(5) The pcactiee of the cnii was ip vogue amoDgst Piaoy of the lower tribes 
la India. 

{6) In Ar^n Dociimenit. The early instance of ^uoahsepa (rather implicitly 
referred to in the fJgweJf*)/ who was saved from being sacrificed as a 
human victim at the iDSUtace of Hariscaudrai* is a dear iDdication ol 
the fact bow the Aryans were showing a keen didike towards tbe rite. 
Fottbw the famous cbapter on Purusamedha in the yajnnjedtf mentions, 
amodg other victims, the Vritya, PuiiiscaJT and Idigadha.* This 
evideotiy proves the keen hatred of the Aryans against ihe practice of 
human sacrifice. Besides, as we have poinlad out above, the Piir«,w- 
aitkia throws a c1«r iodicatioa on the fact of tbe existence of the cult in 
the pre-Aryan days. 

Thus ail these instances are clear proof of tbe fact that tbe rite of human 
sacrifice must have been popularly in vogue amougst the proto-Indiana and that 
the Aryans mnst have adopted it later on. 

(b). Human Sacrifice in earJy Literalitre 

The Rgveda coo tains two iodi cations regarding the practice of the cult. The 
Hymn I. 24 of the ^gueda is addressed to Varuna. Prajapali, Savitar and Bhaga, It 
is attributed to ^unal^epa, son of AjTgarla. Thetein tbe poet is addressing Varuna to 
nve him fiotn his Pisa (or bondage). In tbe opinion of scholars this forms a nucleous 
of the story of inna^epa and Haii^aodra related in the AHartya Brahmana. The 
Brakmana relates the story as follows: 'A king named Hatisgandta worships Vanina 
id order to obtain a son, promising to sacrifice to him his first-born. A ron is bom, 
named Rnhita; but the king delays tbe sacrifice uulil Rohita grows up. when his father 
oommunicates to him his in leaded fate. Hohita refers submifisioo and spends several 
years in the forest away from him. There, at last, be meets with AjTgarta, a lisi in 
great distress and pursnsdes him to part with his second son ^umlisepa to be offered, 
as a substitute, to Vam^. ^unabsepo is about to be sacrificed when, by the advice 
of Visvatnhra, ose ol tbe officiatiog priests, he app^s lo tbe Gods, and is liberated-'* 
The story is referred to in nany Puranas.* Further, the Pwrufa-swAfa (X. 30) 
happens to be a mystic glorifidation of the victim who already stands sacrified (cf. 
Supra}t 

Next, tbe Puru^medba described io the Vajaaaneyi SainhitS (XXX) indicates 
how the hnman sacrifice was celebrated for the attainment of supTemacy over all 
created belogs,* In this sacrifice eleven huirtan beings and eleven barren cows were 
offered up. Various go4« along with the victims to be offered to them are mentioned, 
it is worth DOting that the Purusamedha refers to tbe Vraiya, PurhscaU and Magadha 

I. Rtvtda, 1> 2t. 3* Cf. in/ra. 5. VajatatOfi Samhiti, XXX, 

4, d. WlJBe, Rgvedn, I, p. flh. Melr, 0. S r.. I. 407, 413 \ end &fee Mutter, 

Aneient ^tukrit LitergtnTtt P- 

5. Cf, Bhigavata P., IX, lAJ, 2SfI J VAju P , Adb Sl.Wg ; /•., Vll, 

Adli, 12® ; Jfvrtnndvy* P-i Adhs. 7-8* 6, B.R.E., VI, p, S4S, 
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as beip? fit persons to be sacrificed. The rdfr/iVIjMs Samkita (iiL 4}. the Satapatha 
Brahmatia (xUi. 6), tbe ^ankhdyana (xvi. iO~ld) and Vaitafia-Srauta^Sutras 
(xxxvii. f. } throw faitber li^hl on tbe problein. 

The SalajHitka Brakmana requires the immoUitiaD of a hamaa being at the 
time of peffoTining the Ajvamcdba.^ As Weber points out, 'the anaddha Puruxa is 
not a fiction 1 for that, oucertain occasioDS, isstead of this ^man of etiaw’ a rial victim 
«as offered, is ihown by tbe ritual mRnuals and by BrSkmanic teats- Tbe mao who 
is slaughtered mast be neither a priest nor a sJnve, but a wartior or a man of the third 
®®Ste- The Atukdbhdntt^i refers to the atory of one hundred kings who were tmpri* 
sooed and made ready by Jaiasandha for bring sacrificed in the temple of Fasupati-* 

(c). The Piirdnii: Literature 

The Purinic literal are abounib in instances or exhortattci<is regarding the 
practice of human sacrifice- The Padma P. narrates how in the Dvapdra Yaga a 
king onnied Dioanath was advised by Galava to perform the sacrifice tor obtaimog 
a son.* The Kalita Purarta gives very interesting details regarding the performance 
of the humw sacrifice; ‘Having placed tbe victim before the goddess, tbe worshipper 
sbcnld adorn her by offering flowers, sandaJ paste, and bark, frequestly repealing the 
Mofitro appropriate for sacrifice- Then, facing the North and placing the victim to 
lace the East, he should look backward and repeat ibis Mantra i "O mao, through my 
good fortune thou hast appeared as a vicUm ; therefore, I salute thee; thou uniform 
and of the form ol a victim- Thoo, by gratifying Candika. deslroyest all evil iucidenls 
to the giver. Thou, a victim, who appearmt as a sacrifice meet for tbe Vaisqavl, hast 
my salutations- Victinis were created by the self-born himself for sacrificial rites; 
1 shall slaughter thee to-day, and slaughter as a sacrifice is ag mmder". Thus medi- 
uting on that human'fomud vtctim. a flower should he thrown on the top of iie head 
with tbe-Ifdnfro ; “O sword, thou art the toogue ol Caqdika and bestowei ol the 
region of tbe gods. Black and balding tbe trident, thou art like the last dreadful night 
of creation; born fierce, of bloody eyes and month, wearieg a blood red garland salu¬ 
tations be to thee". The sword, having thus been consecrated, should be taken up 
while repeating the-Uon/ra: "Arnfmmpkat*' and the excrileot victim slaughtered 
with it. Thereafter, carefully sprinkling the blood of the victim, water, rodosalt, 
honey, aromatics, and flowers, it should be placed before the goddess, and the skull 
also, with a lamp burning over it, should be placed before her with the Mantra ; 
"Om, Aim, HrTni, ^rTm, Kanlihi, thou art gratified with the blood'*- 

Ii B agate stated ta coonectioo with the sacrifice of animals and human 
bsiogs : ‘Birds, tortoises, alligators, fish, nine species of wild aninuls. buffaloes, balls; 
be-goata, ichncunwHis, wild bears, rbiooceras, antelopes, iguanas, reindeer, lions/ tigers 
ineQ,aad blood drawn from the olferer'sowa bady, are looked upon as proper oUatkms 

1. Sata^atko Bri., Xlll. tU. 6. 9, etc, 

3. Cf. Waber. Bpiseh in Vtditek Ritual. 

3 . Cf. 

4. FftdRMa F, Brahma^ 12, 3JI- 
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to ihe goddesB C^tmlLlci. By a biiTiian scfificci atieoded by tbe fofitis laid do^, Devi 
is pleEsod 1*000 years, and by the sactLfice qJ three meo lOOiOOO ytars\^ 

Bntia, the TamDus author of the Kadamburi refers to the ^aje of human flesh/ 
The M^tatT-%fadhavit of Bhavabhnti relates how M^hatra, the hero* trie to wio the 
fatroor of the gbotils of the oemetery by an offering of human flesh, and comes upon a 
teiDplc of Camnoda ju^t in licne to savo bis love MalatT, from being sacrificed Lo I be 
Goddess by AgboraghanU, the priesl> and his acolyte, KapaJaknndalL* This is a 
singular instance wherein a female is meaLtil to be saorificedp The 
of So made V a gives many instances of humin sacriflee In honour of Candida 
or Camnnda. ^One Muravam, a Tanishka or Indq-Scythian, proposes to malce a 
homan sacrifice in memory of bUdead father. Wo have expiatory sacrifices to Candiki 
to save the life of a king*'^ 

Again instances of cannibalism are not wanting in Indian literature. All the 
demons tRiksasas) are always depleted as being cannibals. The legend of king 
Kalm^^apada, how be was cufied by Vasistha to become a canoibaK Is too famous to 
be mentioned here in detail/ 

(d}» KeH fsnd other Goddetsts 

The TantriC texts have both ‘approbated and reprobated the system of Homan 
Sacrificfi.* There are numerous instances of the obsen^ance of this cult* Almost till 
the advent of the British nite, one victim used to be sacrificed every Friday in the 
temple of Kili at Tanjote/ Many rulers and chief Ulna per farmed the sacrifice at 
the temple of KalL The Marathae were IcKti cb^eivera of this cult* In A. D. 1830, 

it is said that at the famous shrine of Dantes varl in Bas ter upwards of twenty-five 
men were immolated by the Rsija on a single occLsion. The cult was also common 
tu the North-East of India. About 150 persons weta immolated by the Koch King 
Mar NSrayan (ifith cen.). The Haft Iqliiu states that in Koch Bihar persons celled 
Bhogis sometimes offered themselves as victims ^ The satue custom was followed in 
the Jamda Faritgau^ Here, the head, which was cut off, used to be placed before the 
goddess on u golden plate, and the lungs used to be ctx>kfld and eateo by such 
Kantird Yo&U os ware preseol. and the royil family partook of a small quantity of 
rice cooked In the blood. In the absence of voluntary victims other persons were 
actually kidnapped/ 

Vogel has observed that the sculptural repreaeutatlons of South India throw 
light on the *previlence Of the practice of salf-imruolation by a head-offeriug to Devi" 
(Goddesar*^ The Ghuliyaa and their successors Aboms practised the cult no a large 
scale The enstom was popular among the DtavidiflB tribes cd the Gbota Nagpur 
pUteflu. Th e Khoodi used to offer victiin* in Tari Penna, the earth-goddess, to avert 

U Cf. E- R* E. VI, p. t, : iln V US97), S71 

pp. n t. tifi. Cf, mlio Faynev Th* pp, 42-43. 

4. Cf. Crooke* op, m'/,, II, pJfiS^ alw. legacy, KmihgMafiiMagAttv^ LJ36,3: [L^^3^3S ale, 

5, Cfi ii3ao GMoker U. p. 16 S. fin E+ fl, fi,, VI, p, 

7, !bid. S. 

9, Buiktim of tk4 London Schoat of Ori§n^t £fiidj>3, Vt* Pp. 339-43; l/rinakil« 
pp.isaff. 
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misfortane and disnase, to obtaia success ia wit, and esiMcialty to ensure success and 
good crops.* The piactice was also curreot among many of tbe Mongoloid 
tribes io the Naga hills and oo the Pailtoi. Further, the Bhumij used to tiidoap 

children and sacrifice them at the shiiaeonbeir goddess Raukipu The Bhuytyts 
us^ to ofTer sacrifices before ThaknriBi MaL Malcolm slates that the Karhada 
Btahmins used to sacrifice to their deities a young Biahmiii every year.* In the 
seventeenth century, the ^ikbs canfer that the great reformer Guru Govind prepared 
himself for hts misira by the sacrifice of one of his disciples to Durga*. The Raja 
at Jaipur, utar Visagapattam, at his instaJfation in lasi, is said to have sacrificed a 
girl to Durga.* The Taniji of Ceylon,* and the Banjaris and Kois of the TeJngu 
country practised the cull* till recently. 

When the Portuguese first seiited at Calient, the KottakhaJ Cmisers surprised a 
Portugese vessel and sacrificed all their pritoners on rock, which is even now called 
as the 'SacTifice-rock {Thoovak~kal or Vdllmkal 'the white rock’j.* Tht Tamil 
Coitfttry—The Si 7 <r>i^f/ifAorofq relates a tbrilliug Incident. It describes: 'From 
that memorable day oo which Kovilas was beheaded, there was no tain iu the Pandyan 
kingdom I ant! famine, fever and small-pox smite the people sorely. Verivel*Cbeltyn, 
who held his court at Korkai, believing that these mjsfortuoes were bronght on by 
the curse of Kanuaki. sacrificed one tboosaod goldsmiths at her attar and performed 
festivals in her haaonr. Copions rain then fell and famlDe and pestilence disappared 
from the ktogdom.'* 


At Kilar io Pahgr (in the valley of the Chioah), there is a shrine of Df t Nag. 
T* Negi It is said that humac victims were oSeted to him.* 

There is a superstition catient throughout India that buried treasure becomes 
TBe>rlli.ul tb® property of deniDiis, and that it is most ha?.ardous to search 
Iliv«wl 6 mon» " remove it unJesa the demons have first been mollified with 

blood.** There are also cotioos current that *a bridge over a 
big or raat-finwing river will not stand until the river-spirit has been appeased by the 
offehoff of humao blood.^^ 


(d)* Offering of one*A mun bIcod 

Tbo pnccicd of offdritig oqe's own blood to Kali Jia id sidcq ancietit 
times. Both the Kdhka Parana and later tmdUion maintaio it, Mordod} ohseivea 
that there is scarcely a respecteble bodse io Bcuaml the mistrese of which has not at 
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aaa tima of othtf shed her qwd blood uodar the iioh[:iii of SEtisfying the Goddess by the 
operatloD.^ The Hibiscus flowers offered to K 4 I 1 mEy be n remmlsceace oJ the above 
CQStoed** The details of the practice roay be Sammarlz^ as follows ± %Vheu a 
busbaud or E soo is dangercasly ill* a vow b made that oo the recovery of the rstlest 
tbe goddess will be propiiiatisd with human blood. The vow is fulfilled either at Lhe 
uext Durgi Po ja, or Et once in some temple of Kalu The wife or molberi alter perlcr- 
miELgceriEio ceremoolesj draws a few drops of blood from her breast with a Dail-ctitUr, 
and offers them to the goddess" 

(/}. Aiiribtilion ^ Powir 

Crooke observes that there me (also) forms of tbe rile which depend on the mystic 
^wer attributed to humao flesh and blood {□ various charms aud black magic.* The 
K^ihauirttatagara uarrates some ioterestlug ^es in this connection. Once the 
witebe;^ while fiying about in the air are described to have said, "These are the magic 
powers of witches^ spells, aDd sre due to ibe eatieg of human flesk On another 
occasion, it is related that the hero exchanges an ankkt with a womEn for same human 
fl«h.‘" 

Bathiug ID butoan blood was considered as one of tbe remediK for disease. 
Somadeva narrates a story in which tbe pregnant queen asks her husband tn gratify 
her loDgieg by filling E tank with blood for her to bathe in.® 

(g), KiUing ^ King 

Tbe Gofden ftoMgb narrates many tales of the observance of ibis practice- A 
custom of this kind once existed in Calicntt where Zamnririt or Kiug^ was formerly 
obliged to cut bis throat in public at the end of a twelve years'' reign^ But by the 17tli 
century tbe rule bad been modified*^ 

(h), QMer Topics 

There are also other iDtsresting topics dealt with in Indian Ittemture e. g. 
momiai aticl^t equivalent to tbe 'Caduceus of Hermes^ the rod of Moees^ tbe staff of 
Elisbat the wand of cirdo. or of Gwydiou or akirni/ Again, Somadeva desenbes that 
a Kipilika ascetic has a magic sUck which dances. 


1 ^ Pfeyae, p. 13. 2* Woodrolfv. S.S.* p, 113* 

3, VIp p. SS3. 4, CwU, cii*, VoL 11, p. 171. 

5 , Taweey, fCath^ariiM^gara, k 1$7^ 214. 6, Crooke, op, ^Lt 11, pp, 173-74. 

7, B. R. p. S33^ cf. mlMO, PinMsrHiH'm TmrtU (LeadoD, JiUjp riti. 374. 

B, CfOolco+ op* cti.^ Vol. II, p. 17 S. 



PART IV 

DIFFUSION OF SAIVISM AND SAIVA SECTS 

CHAPTER ^tr[ 

DIFFUSION OF SAiVlSM 

I. EARLY ^AWtSM 

F«rb«i-Pui±^ Ffifiod-Tbe Ktitorlcal PttloA^ 

TIif period of tbe origin and devdcpmfiat of Lhe siscis is alinosl cceyaL 

with that (A the Vratyi religiiaq itsolK Tt bas already been observed bow a gradual 
devdapmeot of tbe Vritya Gods took place from rhe proto-Iodiaii period^ through the 
Vedic aod the poaL-Vedic periodt down to that of tbe latest of the Purinic writiogs^ 
Even so we can succiocllY trace tha bistoty of the ^aiva sects during the whole of Ihe 
above periods. 

fa). Vni'iout TAeortdJ 

Tbough all the data at our disposal polats to tbe pfe-Vedic origin of the Vritya 
religion* still various scholars proposed a poal~Vedic origin either to the Viatya 
religious belief itself or to its sectarian followers. Hopjdus contended that, *ii is to 
tbft Epic that one must turn to study the budding aud gradual dowerifEg of the 
modern rdigionst whicb have cast strict orthodo^cy into the ihade.'^ Barth asserted 
that, ^Like that of Buddhism, ibeir rise in generil wns dua to the uosatisJ^tory nature 
of the Old Brabmanical theory, tbe divinities of which bad gradually retired and dbap^ 
pmred behind a host of ab^tracliocis too iublle to affect tbe couscieuce of the mp^g&s. 
Butt in taking this step they did not, like the ^ect of ^yamuni, openly sunder alJ 
couaecticn with the pasL*“ WiDternitE emphatically propoged that, 'in reality all 
sects of ^Hindaism' which are related to a worship of Visno or Siiva, are noihlng but 
offshoots of tbe otigicial Brahmauism, which they never, however, deny'." 

However* all that has been discovered at Mobenjo Daro and other sites has 
proved beyond doubt that the roots of Salviam can be traced to that veiy ancient 
period. The instances of the Yaiis la tbe tbe Eka-Viitya io the A thsrvaveda^ 

and the Arhats and Giragirs In the Bmhman^s, do point to a non-Vcdic origin of 
the Vratya »eta lu gencraU The Vatis of the ^g^eda, towards whom the Aryans 
look with B patticiilar Coutenipr* must themselves have been a continuation of the 
pre-Vedic order of oaceticistu. In the light of this renmrkp we find that the rise of 
tbe so-caUed doctrines of Vaisnavism and other sysirnas must have been absolutely of 
a later origin^at the most starting frorn the pefiod of the later Upaoi^ds and tbe later 
port ion of the It should eho be noted that the Vratya religion, which 

was prevalent in tbe country duriog all ibis pericNfi must have acted as a source of 
inspiration or atlnaulus to the other religions s^cts In India. 

L EepUei, TAi pH 49, 

a. Eaftb, TA# e/in^fX Fv t54* 

Wloteitslli, •DleTaatiuiUnddle RfJfgicmdex BwUd, Je OrtaiiatiKkE Ztit 

Sekri/t^ l^te, H$bi, 3 :Trani. ia Sakti and Siktn, Ijy, 
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(b). Early Ptritd 

Ktn»nr« i? *ww the «rly tribe, Hka the MiD», Biltvw. 

Sid <; “‘i”* ‘i« w«.bip uf tb. Divide 

respectively, Fprtbw, ™e 

rftbe Mohttiijo airg kmir, introdgced tbe cult of the Lifij*, which wu in vogue iowm 
th« Kuval,, u tribe cg^ng f™„ the fur^terg Islands. Tboagb the 

It **= imprisoned and perhaps beheaded b, ihi 

^Ple, still, the cult as sacb was kter on made as tbelr own by the proto-Indiaot. 
Tbere were also ascetics residing m caves and meditating go God ^iva, 

r t The always refers lo the Vatis. wbo belonged to the Vratya order (cl 

*«/i-a). The ^fgpe(^B has twice referred to the Sicnadevaa and Muradevas. who werl 

nt or.7n Tried. Besides, the later Brahnar 

?ic and Upa^^c titecature points out bow the varioos sects like the Garaaifs u,. 
Arhats. the Kapilikas and others came into vogoe. The Naiiri Vinm^pd speaks 

fact of the aasociaiion of one who is worthy o( heaven with those who are not Now 
there are those whs are continually living ypga baudi-craft i and. moreover, there are 
others»hoare towa.bsggars. who perform the sacrifice for the unworthy, who are 
Aiciples of dudras. and who. though ^udras, know the scriptures. And. moraovw. 
there are o.hsrs. who are rogues, who wear their hair in a twisted koou*' Side bv 
SI e With the other sect?, we find that the PasupaUs aJso come into prominence Tho 
Atkananrat Upantfad creates for them a fixed order and system. 

The ftidJesa, which ie regarded as one of the old books of the Pali Buddhisde 

Canon, refers to the varmq, reltgioM systems prevailing in India dnrine th« f^^i. 

of those of the Nightota, i, the NighauUs, of those of the JatiJai (ascetici 
long matted hair) is the Jatdas, of (hose of the Paribbijakaa is the ParjbbiJakas ef 
those of the Avarudtlhakas is the Avaruddhaias, and the deity of those who « 

V“««va, Balad5vo, Poan*! 
bha^i, w«ibhadda, Aggi, Nng», Sopinnis. Yatkhas, Asoms, Gaodhabbas. 
Maharajas. Cin(U,Soriy4. India. Brahma, Deva. Diw. ia the nl^phant the bersi. 
the cow. the dog, the crow. Vaaudeva, Baladeva, Punuabhadda, Maoi'bhadda. etc’ 
rafipechTely,"* —™-, 

fc). Saiva lects and dtveteta in liahabharata 

The ^akdbharaia gives some iiaportant details io regard to the devotees of 
5^- o«-i*w S*™- ®“ the advice of Krana, is described (o have made » 

Dbeiance to Durga before the commeccemant of the battle and 
prayed for socMsi.' Thti Anakdiane P-irva telaies the story of the fight which 

ensued betwwn Siva iu the Bulse of a Kirita aod Arjuna, and how afterwardlB^iva 

b eiog pluased with him, giTt eJ away the Faiupita weapon to him.* In the Drona 

3, R G. Ohialarkir. V. S- fCelTicted Werfcs. Vgi. IVJ. pp. |- 4 . 

3. Cf. Page )01 Supra, 4 . Fervsa, Adh*. 31-45, 

28 
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KfMi und Arjuxia arc said to have visaed the KsiEisa aiountaln l aod tbat on 
that ATjQna obtained ibe Pasupatastfa jroEti ^iva-^ TAe Sauptik^ P&rva par rates 
how Aivattbimap props itated aod obiaioad a «woid from hicn ; and ho^ od 

^iva hlpiseLf eatei'ipg into bSsbjdyp AevatthErnap carhed oo havoc and dest rue Lion with 
tbo ternbbawordin the camp cUbe PaadwaF, kUlioff all thair pro^afly and avan 
Db^tadypmoai wbq had cutoff tha bead of his father Orona.* The Anmaz£^r$a 
Parod relates aPOtbac iatereslhiig story ai Krsni i Jambavatli one of the wives of 
Kfsa^p expressed tba dsaire of bavin? as go>d a sod as that of Eukniii^j, his chief con^ 
BOft^ EvenlmUy, Kpsoahid to lake reejutia to MAbideva, through whoso favour 
alone his wishes could S!>e fulfilled, lie Ibep went to the HidsalayaSi the abode of ^iva. 
Od the way he saw the hermitage of Upa^anyUr* and had a loag discourse with him.* 
The text also gives a bag list of wurshipperSp including the Daily as p wboaltained 
their desired ohjeciSp such as 'socSi weapons, powers, elc- througli the favour of Mahi¬ 
de va, whom they bad propitiated by rigid austere practices and other ways-* It Is 
worth Doting that Upaminyn himself is described as a Linga worshipper* 

The MahabtiBf(ita details the s[pries of ^ukra apd Paraiurama. Again ^iva 
is said to have been boro as Durvlia.' Jayadratha is said to have coostructed the 
Vyuba with the help of the boon from Rudra^^ The story n! BhagTfatha is related in 
the Vanaparva. Drupoda is described to have begot ^ikha^p oiaiply through the 
btessings of ^iva*^ SikhaoiT himself wa-9 a worshipper of ^iva.^ Jarasaudba was a 
worshipper of !^iva PasopatL^ The Mahahh^raia relates how he had imprisoned ooe 
hundred kings with the ipteiitJou nf sacrificipg them as victims in the temple of 
Fasupati at Vamnivala {cf. under ffufnitrt Sacrifice)* The stories of MatkaDdeya^^ 
and Mankanaka^^ are detailed in the and P^rutfi reapcctively* 

The makes a mention of the F&supata sect and deala with ita 

Swt* ie theology. Agaio* the Epic commentator sees in the epithet 

MfthekA^ntc Pa^am&hakiilpa^ applied to Vlsnui a n^ercjce to the $cripturK, 

Agamut of diverse sects, Sauras, ^ktasp Ganeja^ ^aivas and the Vai^avae/* 
Wintenjita and Hopkins^ however, do not agree with the above interpretatioii. StilJ, 
the bet that the Mahabh^rata knew a number of setts and their systems becomes 
dear from one of iu wherein a clear reference is made in the Auenas (Uml 

worshippers}, Mihsvaras, Naodl-dharmar^ Kauraarastetc.“ Further, it refers to the 
secISp when it states that, the red garmeat, *tbe vow of silence^* the three fold staff, the 
water-potp thissfl only lead astray; they do not make for salvation/” 


1. P.. ApJIhi. $0-ai. 3. Sa»ptik« P., Adh* 7. 

i, AAuisJffPu P.;, Adh. 14^ 4. Ibid. 

3* P-, Adh. 263 J Cf. dw Visn** Awit I.9,t, 

* j&p Df0Hm P.| Adh. 43. 7 Udy^a IBS, 

S. /3iJ* 193,34. 5. Subkm P*, Adh* H, 7i-7y 

te, VtfM P,, Adb. lifl. f I Satya P., Adh 10. fri ff, 

12+ fleplisit t/Ffol Epic of Tndim, p J13. 

13. p*f Adh+ff. 


14* P,, Adh. 330, 20. 
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(d). The PuriMnic Data 

The Parania are a repository of the ctillora! lore of the proto-aad ancteat 
lodlaos. The Putai^ic writers have accncnulaled data which was Id the Form ol 
float!Dir troditioDS banded down from one generation to tbe other since almost the 
early beginniogs of iRdiao hi story • FiraU they depict the deeds of the various 
devotees of ^iva, Visnu, Brahma and other Gods! then they speak of the various 
sects and their cults; and thirdly, they describe how a particular straggle was goiug on 
between the orthodox and the so^lled heierodoK communities iu ancteDi India, 
It is propnsed to deal here with the broader aspects of the Vratya religion ■ as they 
are dealt with in the Fnranas. 

(l) TAe Prlat-kood and tha S«c/j, 

Whatever may be the age of the respective Pnranas in gensfal, we And tlial 
all these docomeots depict the particukr conflict that was golog on between the 
followers of the VeJic auJ the non-Vedic secrion nf the people. By the end of the 
Grbyasatra period, almost all the rites and customs of tbe Aryans had taken a definite 
shape and form. And during the nejct few ceQtnrles, the Smftis kid down social and 
religions rules and regalatioas for the observance by the people io the Aryantaed 
India. Eventualiy. we fiod that the Purinrc writers of the age describe tbe so-called 
heretical sects rather in a term of deonnciatioo. * 

The PurSnis describe rather with a peculiar sense of aghast of what would 
happen at the advent of the Kaliyuga. While speaking of tbe predominance of the 
^udras in the political sphere, and the break-dawn of the VaraasraiRB-dharma, they 
emphatically state that, “Thus even tbe best of Brahmans fare against the directions 
of the Veda?, tom non-hslievers, and sell the fruit of their penance and sacrifices. 
The Brahmans became spiritually connected with the ^iidras who claimed eqnolity of 
status as regards bed, seat aod dining- la religion also the ^dros exhibited abnormal 
xeaJ. Naturalty the ^fidios had a special attraction for Buddhism, because it 
denounced caste system and challenged the supremacy of the Brahmanas. They 
were further enconragad by the acceptauce ol Buddhism and Jainism by the kings, 
became Buddhist monks, and began to preach Buddhism. Tbe and the 

BtahmSrt^a* Putanas observe; 'With while teeth, eyes brought under contrel, 
hea^ shaved and red clothes on, tbe Sudras will perform retigioua deeds*. Besidm 
the above causes of disturbance, there were also others which seemed to destroy 
social peace and order, Ktogs turned robbers, and the olHceirs lost all sympathy for 
their masters. There was a great spread of Saivbm with tbe resalt that io the 
country bnildlngs and sqaares were marked with trideois. and women used these to tie 
their hair. Some people put on red clothes, some became Nirgranthas, some turned 
Kapdiikas, some sold the Vedas, aod some sold the Tirthas...' Farther it is described 
that there will be various sects; Sannyasins wearing clothes coloured red, Kapalikas 
and various others holding themselves followers of some Deva or other, will find 
fault with Dharma; that, many shall profess to have sopreme knowledge, because 

I. VSfMt Jg, ». 2, Hrakmindm I*. If, ]t,39j|S}.S0 (#>. 

J. KHrmm.i. 29, 11: Brk«d-dHtrmif, 11.31. 63. vbtcb deicribe* as *S'lvaHiali dvllie- 

ratbS^ 
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ther«by thoy will easily earn tbeir liveUhood, that some bypocrites will mark their 
baiies witb Vedic symbals also, and that, ia the Kali a^s anybody will study the 
Vedas: and the Sudras will be etpsnenced in the Veil, and that there will be many 
false religionists'*.^ The Dtoibhagavata speaks cl the prevalence of those who braiid 
themselves with the mirks (hot), those who are given to obsceoe {hdfnScara-ratah) 
acts, Kapaltkas. Kanlikas^ Bauddbas, JaiDs and others, who are all doers of evil 
aGlioos.'* The ffaraiHyti Parana relates about tb« heretics without religion, the 
vilest beggars, tbe Kapalikai, aad those who wander naked Or with red clothes.* 


(2} Tht Various Sects and SyefeMi. 


The Putinas give a description of the various Vratya sects and systems ol 
philosophy. They also express their own deonnciation regsrdlag those systems every 
now and then. The Va>M Pwri^states that the six Darinas were: Brahma, ^iva, 
Vaispava. Siure, ^ku, aod Arheta.' The Kurma P„ a ^iva document par 
STCcUtace, says that God Kesava created the following ^iattas, hy way of causing 
delusuKi (Maha'oastras}, at lha initiation of ^iva : Kapala, Naknia, Vacua, Bhairava 
(Pfirmr andPascima), PaucaraUa, Pasupataand other thousands of liras'. Again, 
it refers to the KapaU. Bhairava. Yamala, Vicqa, Arhata and others.* In another 
paasigo it maks a disUnctton between the ^rauta and Aerauta systema: 'By me was 
Gnt cnmposed, for tbe attainment of |ibefaiion,^BUu Fusapata, which U excellent, 
subtle and secret, the essence of Vedas. The learned wbo are devoted to the Veda 
should meditate on ^iva Paiupati. This is Pisupara Yoga to be practised by seekers 
of liberation. By me also have been spoken Paiupata, Soma, Likula and Bhairava 
Opposed to Veda. They should not be practised. They are outside Veda.'* The Sianda 
Parana refers to thi twenty-eight .Afamas,and says, that the followtug five lead to 
the path of Jibemtian : Kalamukha (or Kajamukha), Kahkala, Saiva, Pdsupata and 
MaMvcata.* In another place, it mentions tbe hibiisa. Parana, Bhu[anetra,Gamda 
Bhairava, Mahiiantra, Knlartiarga (which is two-fold)/ The Bhamsya Purd^na 
describes that, *ihe God of the Agamns is diva, Birada of the Tantias, Gsnapati of 
Jamalas, Nicayaiia cf Bbarata, etc.*® Tk* Ndradiya Purdna makes a classification 
of the ^ivBS as: 'those wbo are Stddhanta'margTa, Posupatas, Mabavratedharas, and 
Kapalikas.’** The Sind P. makes a distinction between Sraula and Asranta (Vedic and 
nos-Vedic) kinds of Agamas. It says, '^vas are those who are engrossed in tbe 
performance of the sacrifice of knowledge, and the Mahgsvaros are those who are in 
the pHformanceof rites.'** The Vamana PurSna refers In the four systems, namely 
ikiva, Pasupata, Kaladamana and Kipiliba. It also refers to the name of Rindhvaja 
Samavedi, who is a Puupatacarya ** 


1, Hkxnie Picfiiqlf: ofl Rito and Cm sUtmi^ pp. 209-LO ffcr tha 


J. Rdrodija P,; pMrrathata^ SO* JS-^. 


ma, 

4, V'jjjf to#, 16, 


5. Ktifma F,* UitarahkagSy Adb. M, p, 7iQ {‘DodgnTI Bd+)* 


0- ibid. It, 13?. 
m, Bkm^ F., 

12 . Sfvfl P.. PffrvB ffh., 3 a,tl, 


T hUi^a, XVI. 1. 

9. Ibid, Prsbhdsa-Hku 1.24,2$. 

11. IVin,f:yit P. VUw~Hk.. 31.IW. 
tl. Vdmans P„ Adh. «3,», 
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Tba ^s«viya SamkUa ot iho wiiJi tbe whole of tho Acwtnic 

systeiB. Baides, ibefft are other references made in the varioos Paranas reearding 
one aspect of SaiviBOi or tho other e. g. Saw™ P, (Adb, JS-M) ; Pa^ma P. 

, J.' -V' P. {Vtiorabhaga, Adh, 

3 and 34); Varaha P. (Adb. 31, 79), etc. 

(3j Barly Devofen. 

TbePtiranflshavesqpplfedus with ample materials in regard to the early 
devotees of Siva. However, tbe aiatements made by them sboald be treated with 
aution. Sometimes they may be sheer mventions, and soinetimes they may be real 

facta. It ts proposed here to give a brief stii vey of the main Saiva devotees wbo 
flouriabtid in tb£ pftat. 

The Pumqas menlioa the foJIowiag oBBiBS of Jriogj and queens who «ero the 

^otnsof Siva: The Pricina-harhi^,* Raghava (who bstaried the LJ™ at 
RamMi,i«am), Bbagiratha fwho brooght down the Ganges by praising g.™) * 
Jn^sa. the sons of KarttavTrja,- the sixteen kings: P^thn, Marot, Bharata. 
basabiDdn, Gaya, Sibl, Rama, Ambaii^, Mandhata, Dilfpa, BbagTratha, Snbotra 
I^ntideva, Yayati, ^ra.* the Kehaya hmg Dharmasakha/ Kisna, Bhfemaka, King 

' 1* Ihseaku.• * Sagarn s second wife (who obtained a booa for 

?'S.- PasupatSstia etc.), ^nkra, Pardurama, 

Nahlmga, Priyavrata and his son?, UttanapSda and his descendants, Dhrn%-a 
R^bap Bharstai Kakuatba, and qiber 5 w^* * 

The following sages am desaibed as beip* tbe devotees of givs t Yainaval- 
kya and others, Galava,*' Svetisvatara (caHetfa Maba-Pduiaia).»* Dadbfti,” his 
eon Pjppalada» (wl» is caLlecfan incarnation of &vaX Bhnni. ^ (who obmined 
the Sanjivani-Vidya), band.lya*", Mfiiiii, Gautama (with bm Ksetra at AroaacalaJ” 
Marlmadeya,** Durvasa {caiied an incaroatitm of ^ivnX** Mandavya.** Jahila 
Hiritarauni.” Vyasa.** and others. Almost all tbese devotees are introduced either 
m caQnectioD with enhancing the importance of a particglar centre oJ pilgrimage^ or 
a particular act or observance of the Vrofo in regard to the worship of a deity. 


1 . 

J. 

7. 

IL 

IJ- 

13. 

Ifle 

22 . 

24. 

26. 


IV. Adb. JO. 1. 2. P. Adt.St, 14. 

r. J. !, 42. -i. Brhad~4Harma, Fur^a^ha^a, AdJl! 49 ud 

othATf. 5, Saura. 6 - Sk^nda P, Pfvbh^ir-UM. Adh. 220, 4 ff. 

i6id, BrahmakhMf^a, 11 7 (T. 8, P. I0. 33^*23. 

BlaKmaieai^atta, mahmakHttndit, Adb. 6. 10* Ukga, Adh « ^ 

Ihid, Adh.im. 13. F. A6h\ 

nid.^,29. 14, Ik£d,22,J7n, 

Skaftdit P* L Adh. 3* U ff. 

65, 6. ^17, Adh. 13, 

SloTu/d P* AdJi. 6, M- lO. Ibid^Adh iG. iWJe 

. Adh. a, at. Ibid, ^Purvirdka. Adh. t. 
Ibid, VdiTHoVd-fTAart^, Part*Miimttkitira-Sti,, Adh, 30, 10 g, 
ibid, Yait^m-Kkanda, Shigmata-MS., Adh, S, 

ibid, 3, 3, Adh, t69, 3A a3 SiPa P, Vidftimaru Sent , 44b. 13, il. 

Yimanm F., Adb. «, 30 37. give P„ 3. Adh. 37, 31 g, 
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[1. LATER SFERAO OF SAlVfSM 

ImnifliiaL&ly after th-e wriliag of ttie a&d Aiharva^inu Upani* 

tbt first histofiC&[ referecicft to ^livistd is made by Meg^tbeoes- He slates 
thati *lbfl wonbip of Dioayaos preceded tbit gf HeralilDS by Efteea ieae;ratiQDS. Tbefe 
were Dioayaiac festivals io lionoar of tbe Utter God^iva who beloogs lo where flourisbes 
the wifie* ig the A^vika District, situated to iha uonb of the Kabul tivcr.V^. This 
must have b&eg situatui, io our opiobD* somewhere in the province of Bantna. whicli 
was out of the centres of tbe Vritya religtoo since ancieiit times. Bacttia or BilliTka 
was too wo for its excellent breed of horses^ Hence the game ^Asvaka' was probably 
to vented to indii^te tbe same. 

Kautilya refers to Skanda io his famous work Arikai^ftra (d. under 
Karttik^S^). The P^upata sect seems to have exbted even during the time of 
Asskar who vbited Nepal about 249 B.C*, and accompanied by hJs daughter Cammatii 
who had adopted a reUgious life and settled herself to a cod vent boilt in honour of 
Pasupatinilli, mbout two miles away to the north of KafbamapdtL^ Bui^ when Asoka 
became a ebampiofl of Buddhism^ he Seems to have given a sbockisg blow to the 
foliowera of tbe other sects in ludia^ In one of bis edicts be says^ 'the gods, who were 
worshipped as true divinities in India, have been rendered false by my zeaP. 

A greaL variety of deities appears on Kaniska^a coins* amotsirat which are the 
two and four-afrasd types, the San and Moon, Skatada and Vl^kha, a Fire-God and 
Wind-Gt3d< runaiiigHi An early Kusbana seal of fine quality also bears the figuro of 
a twerarmed ^iva. Tbe Kushipaf^g Kadphisos tl had the represeatatiqp of tbe 
God stamped on his coins"- WftcnaKadpbUca styles hituseJf an the reverse of his 
corns ofi a devotee of Mab^vara; and an image of Naodi and another of &va with a 
trident In his hand oeenr on the obverse. Patenjali in his Mahabh^^s^ refers to the 
^ivabhagavatas^and states that they carry an iron lance as an emblem gf the deity they 
worshipped^» Tbe Mathura sculp lures belonging to tbe gecoed or third centuries A,D. 
give some interfstiug details, "A ^iva Lringa with a figure of ^iva, analogous to the 
older Gtidirpallain figure but four-armed, is certainly a Mathura wqrk« Agaio, a$ 
Coomaiaswamy points out, *Lhe fad is so curious as to he worth meDtiouing that on 
image of Ardhauanivam U unmistakably described by a Greek author Strabaeus 
(yfp cd. 500 ApD-), quoting B irdasenfiS, who reports the account of an fndiau who 
visited Syria in the lime of Amtooinos of the Emesa, Le, Elegabilu$* who reigned bet¬ 
ween 21d-22S A, D/* The early Arjunayanaa and Yaudbeyas (drd or 4th ceu. B.C.) 

were keen devotees gf ^iva.* The names assumEd by the Bharasiva Nagas e.g* 
YTraseoa. Skanc^ Naga, Bhjma Niga, Deva Nag^i prove that sense of jiaiva 
responsi^Uty and necessity which the time required/ 
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Tbft Gypta^ grave a new impetus to Tbeir very names Like Skamb 

aD[f KuEuara, podut out tbe puticular revefeuce tbef showed tawards God Karttikeya^ 
Oneofthfi Udayaglri Cave ioscripHaiis ia enfftavedon a paaeJ* over tbe fig^ores of 
Vi^y and Dvidaiabbuli Ca^. Anaiher Udayagiri inscriptloD records the d^ca« 
tSoQ of a cave to iSambhu^ The Bilsad inscriptlod of Kumaragupta 1 refflis to 
the cooatrqctiog of Fratoli iq the temple of Svimr M^baseoa, thua fepreseotiog 
another form of Hindu worship. It also worth ootiog that the B^fafhura pLUar 
inscription of Candragupta IT Vikramaditya records that, io A. 330 Udilacarya 
iostalled the image of his Guru and Guru a Guru^ Kapila and Upamita respectively 
in the Gurvy^y^iana. Udi^cirya is said to have been the tenth Guru after Kusika» 
the direct disciple of LakulTia^^ This inscription also throws light on the early 
bcgiuDtng of the LakulT^ cult, 

Haribhadrap an old jain author* descrlbiis, io his Saddatiaua^oinccayap the 
schools of Gmama and K™di as professing the l^aiva faith. His commfiitBCorj 
Gunaralpa (4th ceti4 A, D.)k however* calls the Vailesikas as Paiupatas and the 
other school as ^ivas^^ 

The Kaihaiffriiaagam and the jaio works relate some importaet stories in 
regard to the Vratya aECetics. The story of Agad^-datta gives a graphic descriptioo 
of a roblMr<hief who opetutca in Ibe make np of a Puiupaia ascetic,* In Bevecdra's 
Maharafirl Tales is fdalad the atory ot a Pasupat^ascetic. He la really a highway 
robber^ and is adorned with diadems of lougi matted hair; his limbs are strewn with 
ashes; in his fist he holds the trident; be is encircled with evil - averting amulets: 
and his fingers are busy with his bermit*^ token/ The KtJlhas&riii^^ra nanates 
a sloty ol a wicked UahiviUitin ascetic named Jalapadaj who Is muttering spelt in a 
comer of an empty temple {2fi. 1%]/ 

VfLratnun^him* in bis famous work refers to (he religious sects 

which were in vogue in hi$ times. He states that* *the images of VlspUp SErya^ ^ambtu 
(^iva)i Mat^g^^p Brahma, Buddha and the Jinas. should be duly consecrated and 
installed by the Bhagavatos, the Magasi the ash-besrneared twlce*bam oo=$ Pasu* 
pitas)* those weU-acqualqtBd with the worship of the Mittginas, the Brahmaus versed 
io the Vedic lore, the ^kyas and the unclad ones respectivelyp according to the rites 
puticulir to the worship of the individual gods."* Har^ was a devoteo of nil the 
three gods ^iva, Sun and Buddha* One of his ancestors named Pagyabbiili wus also 
a devotee of ^ivg. Harm's conrL-poet Baj^a describes the ^liva ascetics who were 
dressed lU rod and ifaeir bodies being smeared with ashes. They were ^among those 
who waited to see Tarapida’fi minister ^ukan^a at the door of his house for some 
private purposes of their own** He also Represents Vilasavatip the queen of TSr^piifai 
to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth (of the dark-half of ihe 
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moBtb} to worvbip tbe God.' la the Mdia/T-Madhava ot tb* famoca poet'dmniBtist 
Bbavabhdti, HalatJ ie reproiaited as havinc gono with her mother to the temple ol 
Sankara on the fourteeatb of tbe dark-half of the moath-*' 


The Piaupatas are often referreci to by tbe Chiaese traveller Ynan Chwang 
(7ih cen. A. D,}. He refers to the Puupatas twelve times, and msotioas that there 
were temples of Mahesvata ai which the Faiupatas worshipped aod resided (Id some}. 
He d^cribes that, at Benares there were about ten thousand sectaries who hoaoured 
Mabesvara, besmeared their bodies wiib ashes, went naked and tied their hair lo 
knots. Poets like Kalidasa, Subandhu, Sana, Sri Harss, Bha^ta-NaiayaM* 
Bhavabbnti and others always invoke Sivas benediction at the beRiDning of their 
works. Further Panioi is deacribrtJ to have received from Siva tbe revelation of hU 
grammat.* The first fourteen Sfifras of Patjini, snpposed to have beau revealed, are 
foe that reason called Stoaiii/raf. Kamarilabhatta was a great champton of SaivUm 
The great logical acrobat ^aikaricanra also b said to have been a ^kta devotee.* 


The kings of the Bbanja or Mayira pyoaaty {9th cen. onwards) had the bull 
as their Lmcchana. The Bamanghati plate of Ra^abhanja U of Sawont 388 dis¬ 
plays Id a circle with rim of lotus petals, crescent, boll aod trideut above legend in 
one line, below, fully blossomed lotus-* He says in ait piety that he 'expelled hi* sin 
by the worship of tbe feet of &v*/* The family pattoness of tbe Bhsujas seems to 
have been the goddess Slambeivari, whose cult was wide-spread in Oriaaa.* The 
Candelas of Buodelkband (9th cm. onwards) were the keen devotees of ^tva and 
BhavanT. The KalanjaT Ittbic icscriptfoo contains a hymB of praise to Purari’ {^ivaj 
Like the Khadgas, the ceriehdn/ bull formed tbe symbol of tbe Caodia dynasty 
(A.D, 788-g94).* Their coins have the 'cducbant butr on the obverse aod the 
'trident'on the reverse, a fact which clearly shows that the ancieot religion of the 
Buddhists was suspended and replaced by ^aivite objects. Further, the Comilla in¬ 
scription, which is on the pedestal of Narltesnira icon, contains the name of Srf 
Layahacandta, who is the same as the fast king rsu-ln-talng.tsan-Jra of the Caodra 
dynasty. The CbaubSas or Chahamnnasof ^akatabharf (Sth can. to 1193 A.D.) had 
tbe bull as their L^ccbana, The Billbo and silver coins of Somesvam and 
Prlhvitija have on the two sides, the harseman with lance to right and Sam 
ivaradevB and recumbent h amp-bull and 4 Samaniadepa* Mar ad ' 

seems lo'have been their Family deity, Tbe Gohilo^s were devotees of Ekil 
Tbe foUotring temples were built in the Katak District of Orurea - -/’***' 

(-.730), mh (lOOOh 

(ca, 1150): MEghesvara (c*. 1200)! Kcnarak Sun Temple and LineaHia hi-Z, 
Mandapa([3tbc.n.A.D.). ^ Nafya 
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^vism altaioed a c«taid popularity the Atidbia period. Aa Professor 

Andhn Period out, ‘Names like ^ivapalita, ^ivakbadila, 

bivadatia. Human, etc. poiot to a worship of ^iva and gifanda. 
The Sit^a-Saiakam furnishca us iuteresting data in ^lis direction. In the openiDg 
Bud cloeiDg vers« Paiupati and Gaon are adored. Temples of GaorT are meationed 
ID Gatha 172. Siva is also called FaramatEdhipa Id Gatha 440. KapaJinis or aah- 
covered aud akull-btaring womeu ascetics are also meotioned [Gatha 408].. G an^ ^ 
is mealioued as Gauadhipaii (CSthd 403.372).'^ 

Astouodiog things are narrated of Balt and Bini, who is said to have appaiuted 
Tkt Beau Stra as a gmrdiau of the gates aud door-keeper of his capitaf,* The 
^cchana of the consisted of a bull. The Mudaynr plates 
of MilJadava invoke Siva to the hwidniog. The GudinialUm grant of Vikmuaditya 
HI coetains laudatory verses addressed to Jsiva. It was given away to Brahmans 
because ho received a booi from Fatasuramesvara. In the opening verses of the 
Udayeodiram plates there is an eulogy of ^iva and Narayana.* 

Id Karnataka, the Kananirs of the hfobeojo Daro times seem to have been the 

IT_ _ earliest worshippers of ^iva. Tie Minas and later the Nagas 

had settled themselves down in this province. In the histnrical 
peri^, as the TalgundiinscfiptiQuemphatic^ly points out, 'at the ^Iva temple at 
Sthauaknodiir (rilgaodi), which was rebuilt by KakusthavarniTOa of the Kadamba 
family, iiatakarrttaiidotber kiugs bad formerly worshipped’/ The Kadambas themselves 

derived their descent from the three-eyed and four-^rmd Kadamba, who is said to 
have aprnngmto being fram a drop of swsat that fell to the grouDd from the brood 
forehead of biv* under a Kadatnha tree/ According to another version King Mayiira- 
yarmma was bora to Rudr* and the Earth under the auspicious Kadatnha tree • 
Saivism thrived aide by side with the other religioos systems like Vaisnavism. Jainism 
and others during the regime of the Calnkyas* The VikrafHBiikadtva-Carfia 
iatrodoces Siva thrioa to instruct the hero. It is iDtemsEiog to observe that the names 
of the Cilflkya kings anj queers are iotroduced in the ease of ^iva templesi ag, 
JagadekamiJteivara, Mallikamodfisvara, Akkwvara, Sameivara and others. Further! 
■out of the thirteen inscriptiaua found at Puli, Eve are S'aivas, three are Vaisqavae! 
two Jains, one belonging to the cult of ttatihata, while the rest two are non-sectarian 
hero-stooee'/ The varEous inscnpttoaa describe'the Cabkyas as medUatiDg at the 

feet of Karttikeya, aa being protected by the seven mothers’. The esiabiishmeDt of 
the ihres goJs Brahma, Visiju and Mabasvara was made by King Vijayadiiya. 
There is again an image of Harihua in the cave temple at Baddmf. It was during 
the regime of Vijayaditya and bis son VikTamaditya 11 that the famous (emptesof 
Ssigamesvara. Vijayeivara and Virupiksa were built. Further the Rastrakuia 
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Kiog 11 built the most esqaUite shriae oE KAil^asitha at EllorL The 

Mabamasdalesvaras like the Sindae, Guttas, Fandyas aad the Hat^ were the 
worshippers oE ^iva. Iq couaectian with the orfeia at the ^inHaa n story is 
related: ‘Iroia the auioa ia Ipve of ^tva and Siadhu was bam 'a sod who eveatoally 
came to fame as the ‘laDR-armed' Sioda, the founder of the dynasty/*' King Permadideva 
I of the Yelborga hoose is said to have won the favour of God ^rtkanthadeva-* The 
Gaftas had as their family God Siva under the nama of Mabakila of Ujjayiai,* The 
most wonderfol efforts towards the propagatiao of ^aivtsm were m a d e by Basava 
the foouder of the VTiasatva creed, aod the Kajamukhas, ^atvism thrived even 
during the period of the Hoysajas. 


A very iaterestiDg accoaot ja givea by Prof. Nilakanta Sasiri io regard to the 
development of baivism io the Tamil country stace very early 
times. In fact we are now ID a position to sncemctty trace the 
bistoiy of iNiivisRi since tbe ^gama period. During the 
Sahgama period, the Tamils worshipped tbe various Rods e. g. ‘Mayon' or Krsna 
*^yoD' or the Red God Subiahmanya.‘Vendan’ or Indta, and Varum* The ^hgama 
litenttuie further refers to the building of the temples or Kottams. People theo used to 
perform sacrificM. The Puraiq refers to the destTaction of the three caatles, the blue 
neck, the moon on the head and tbe eye oo tbe farehead of ^iva.* ^iva was called 
Kurtam, and a reference is made to hia bag braid shioing liko a flam*. , a flag having 
the strong bull for his ensign and a blue oetk.' The name of ^iva os Mudqnmdalvaa 
occurs io the Pura NanuruJ* The author of the Puram compares King llftvandlgai- 
ppallittohjiya Kanmafan to ^iva, Balarima, Visau and Subrahmauya,* The 
iitappadikafam and the Mamrneiatai show the popularity of ^vism during those 
days. It 13 stated that ^guttavau worshipped both ^iva and Vtspu, and that he 
was wearing diva's feet on bis bead and bad pot on VisnuV garland found his neck.* 
A new impetus, however, was given to ^aiviem at the hands of the ^va Nayaaire 
(or Nayanmirs) whose lives are first dealt with in Ttrutio^dallogat and then in 
the PtffiyapurdftaM in detail. We are dealing with the working of the Nayanars 
in detail in the portion on philosophy. Suffice it to say here, in the words 
of Nilakaota Sastd, that 'the emotiooal theism of these masters (Nayanars and 
Ajvars) ol popular soog, 'muning in the parallel chanuets of Visnolsm and 
^vism, is in many ways the most characteristic product of Tami| religious 
experience. The great work done by these holy itieu who traversed the whole 
of the Tamil land several times over singing, preaching, organisiog, has ever since 
been treasured by a grateful posterity io beautilul legends which are sigaidcunt even 
io their auachnnlsms’,*^ Their greatest contribution was their Siddhania philosophy. 
Tbongb we find a marked hatred shown against Jainism and Buddhism, there was no 
jealousy between the two creeds of Vaisnavism and ^ivism. The legend of the 
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mceiinff of Sambaadar and TiramanB'Ii is perhaps 'the expressioa of the wistinl 
meiiiory of happier times • Under the Cojas of the line of VijayalayB may be said 
to eomraence the silver age of South lodiaii ^ivism and Vaisnaviam.' 

Very sooo afterwards the practice of the reciiatioa of hymns came into vogue. 
Daring the reign of King Parantaka and Rajarijaa oew impetus was given to this 
practice both by way of dooalioo and State sympathtes. In the reign of Rajara^ 1, 
there seems to have been a tegular State Department under Devamayakami or 
Superrinteodent of Devaram, to lode after the work. Besides, various temples were 
built during the period. The Kailasanntha temple at Kanchtpuiam and the Shore 
temple at Mababaltpuram are instances to the point. Various temples were built 
duriog the reigo of Adltya f and Parantaha I. The Rastrakii^ King Krsqa III is said 
to have erected saveral temples in the land oewly conquered by him. one of them 
being the Kalapriya at Kaveripakkam.^ Even ^embiyan-MabadevT is said to have 
used all her influence and resources throughout her son’s reign and far into that of his 
successor Rajaraja I for the construction and the very liberal endowment of an 
unusually large number of temple* It is worth noting, however, that Raieudia 1 
is said to have brought the Agamuia Brahmans into his country. With the 
persecution of Ramaouia, however, begins an era of a great conflict between the two 
creeds of Vaispavism and ^aivism respectively. Various iuscriptioug describe bow 
eodowments were made for the feeding of the S'lvayogiB and others. The following 
images were generally worshipped: 'Besides imagts of S'iva in his various aspects like 
Kiratarjunlya, Bhik^iuna, Kal yauas u irdar a, Pancadeba~Libga'pu[audevBi Umasabitat 
T^ataraja, Daksiramurti, STrikantha aod so on. the icons preseoied to the great 
temple at Taniore by its royal patrons ioduded images of Gaoaiati. Subrahmaaya, 
Mabivi^u and Surya. There were also images of l^alva saints receiving regular 
worship among them Jike Candosvara. the three authors of the Devaram, Meypporn!- 
na^nar, S iimttoo^rj^S iru^ and others. Among goddesses are mentioned Kale- 
pi^ri, Durga'Paramesvart.and Bmalattu Durgaiyar Omkarastiudari, and forms of 
Pidiri. Settaiyar (Jyeatbi) and others, who (of the latter) shriues are called 
Timmurram as distinguished from the ^fi Koyil of the higher pautheofl'.* 

The VKnukundins were the worshippers of the God at ^ri-Parvata, which is 
_ identified with the worship of Kalt-* S'aivism also preepered 

^he dominion of the Pallavas. The TeoSrum and the 
Maitaviiata^Prahasana throw light on the varioos aspects of the 
activities ol the Kapilihas, the Kalamukhas and the Pasupotas respectively. It has 
been pointed out that, 'in the lower cave of the roclc’fort at Trichfnopoly there is a 
sculpture of Durgi and a devotee offering his head^a fact which shows that ^aivism 
floor ished in this part of the Pal lava dominioDs. A definite predominance^Whs given 
to the goddess Durga (espectally In her aspects of Maht^uramarddtni) at Mumalta- 
puram. Especially the inuges of Bhaitava and Brahma-siras ebidam in the Kailasa- 
natha temple at KanchT are of absorbing interest. There are some very fine represen- 
tattoDS depicting the various scenes of heud^fleiiDg to the goddess I^IL 
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Ti« KangaviTRs are described ta have cat off thair heads and toogues ag 
offeriogg to Ibe god residicB at S'ri'-S Bifani- ^otairRgRt a VTrRsalva aod ao officer 
of Krstpadevaraya, cai off tbe heads oF all the ^vetimbam Jalna iiviflg la the 
aeighbourhood ol S'rT-S'ailjitii as a sacrifice to S^iva residiog oa the same hill,‘ 

The traces of the early spread of S'aivism can bo foood in the Eastern 
Archipelago aod ifaa Hiodulsed States of Farrher lodia. When Fa Hiao viafted the 
Island ^ Java, the Pasapataa had already established tbemsolvcs there-* The 
temples of 5*1 va at Frambacam and Panatarao show how Shaivism developed there 
durfag tbe later contones. As Nikkanta Sa&tri bas pointed oot, ’the earJy Hindu 
kingdom of Champa on the cast coast of the Indo-Chinese Feniosula was roltd by a 
lineoflcicgs who were clearly of S'aivapetsoasioD; witness the construction of the 
Bbfioe of BhadrSsvara of about 400 A. D., called after Bhadinvarman, an early niler 
of Campa, There was ako a Bhagavati temple at Po Nagar which toot the place of a 
more ancient Mokbalinga shrine (8th century A. D. f J..,1 d Fu-Nan, the predecessor 
of Kambhoja, were worshipped in the filth centgry images ol gods ’with two faces and 
four arma, four faces and eight arms, each holding somelhlog or othef'^ child, a 
bird, son or moon, a description which recalls Skanda in tbe Somaskanda group, the 
larrot of Dorga, aod the antelope of ^iva, as well as hla moon.’ * Doriog the later 
times one finds the gradual development of the ^aiva religion. The cult of Harihara< 
the Linga and other mioor gods also came iato vogue. 
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THE SAIVA SECTS 

—AfbAti—FiiapiAtAi—Kapiliku- 
K^mukhA#—GonkbaflAihlA—kltpor Sccti, 


Ip thfi foreffoiDff Cb&pter we ba^e ^eea how the early be^ioDidg^ of tba 
tatratosiDfr Vratfa secla can bo iracrd to the pre-Rffvedic period. SSncs 
then the Yatis* tbs Gitagks, ibs Pasapatas, the KaphJtkas 
aat) other sects, Ixsan to come inlg promioence. As io the case oj every other 
oatioo, the varicxts sects in aocieot tndhi showed always a teadeocy to go to the 
exttemits; aod eveotually, we Bed that the darker side til these sects is also depicted 
Jo early tndiao literature. Nay, there was aoother reasoo for this, nainely, (hat 
the more orthodox school of Brahmanisen always tried to keep the followers of these 
diSereot sects rather outside the pale of Biahoiaoism. Jdeoce the Puraoss aod 
other allied literal ore have osturally depicted these sects as beiog of ghastly 
character. Hence the various slatemeats occurriog m early literature in regard to the 
Vratya sects must be weighed with due cantiou. The Kapaliltas, Kalamakhas and 
some of the other sects practised the ritQ of aoimal and haman acriBce. All the 
Vratya sects had thetr own dlstiactive marka *We bad, for bstaace, the ^ivas 
who had the Linga branded^jin both the arms, the Raudras who hed the trident 
braoded on their furahead, the Ugras who had the paman branded oa both the arms 
the BhSttas who had the Linga braoded on the forehead, the Jangamas who bote the 
trident on the head and carried a Linga of stonn ou their persons, and the Pasupstas 
who bad the Linga braoded on the forehead, arms, heart and navel, and the 
Mallarts, the Kapalikas, the Kalamukhas, respectively.'* 


It should be noted at the optset that the various appellations Panpatg, 
MShesvara and Mabavratadbara are freqqcmly applied to the followers of more than 
one sect, 

L THE YATIS 

The Yatls seem to be the most anciwt Vratya ascetics known to Hierature. 
The early Mohenjo Dariacs were keen adepts io the methods of Yoga, Some of the 
Mtoas are described to have been dwelling in the caves and meditatiog on the third 
eye of ^iva (cf* Part V). Dr, D. R. Bbaodarkar has rightly observed that the 
ValkhaoBsas were apparently the same as the Munis and that the Yatls probably 
bdooged to the Asura community who did not worship Indru.* 

The Vatis are first referred to io the ^geeda io oonnectiofl with the Bbfgos.* 
The Afhdmitredit also makes a mention of them,* In (be Rgptda the Vatis are 
credited with the act of creatiog all existing tbiogs to grow.* It is worth noting that 

1. PAi* Rtiigimti India am^g the p, 

a. BhAAdATlKT. ^mt AepeeU 9/Ambient indiam Crntiurm, p, 

3. Rgv^a, Vlf, J6h 8^ 4, Aiharva^eda, XX. % ^ ; XX. 49'* 

Rivedfff Xi 72. 7, 
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Till MunttasJ 

Kasitii 


the v^ioua Saihhitas, whiJe calling lodn as a Iriend of Mnois, depict him as beina 
the direct enemy of the Yatis. The rs.Mnyfl Siia.Ai/5 states : 

Tndra gave the Yatis to the Salavrias; then they ate on the right of the high 
^tar;*..nnd(as D. R, Bhandaritar obseives) to the same breath we are told that 
they avercame the Asmas, their foes.* ^ 

The Ailareya Brahmana eJ» mentioDS that, '{rndra) cast down Vrtnt, threw 
Yatis before Salavrkas...'* It is these YatiS who are called as Sanpyasios in later 
times: and thq, form the foarth Asrama during the Upantsadic period. 

The Rgvffdd and the Atharoaveda make a mention of the loog-baired Munis 
and Kesins. The Mtmis have been declared as being the friends 
of Indra.* They are described as wearing garments, 'soiled and 

y">low hue,' and as being wind-dad (naked) at the girdla* One 

of the Rgvodic bymiis depicts the Muni as drinking Visa or water (poison in the inter 
'-**'*i*"®‘‘*' Rndra.' The Alkarvaveda gives an ioteresting description of 

tuft Kcsitis- 

The ^ida, as we have observed above, refers to the Yatis who belonged to 
the non tribes. In the light of the same, one finds that the order of the 

Munis Md KBiDSmnst ^ve come into existence partly as no imitation of the old 

order of the Yalis. Evidently the Brahmans of the later period seem to have turned 
this new orfer inm that of the third A^ama of the Vaikhanasas. The reference in the 

coonectioD. It states that, 'Indra restored 
to life Vaikhanasas who had been killed by the Asutas at a place called 

iMMfia. O. R, Bbandarkar rightly observes that, ‘this shows that Vaikhanasas 
were apparently the same as the Munis.'* Evidently the fourth Airama of the Yatis 
was added later on. 

Z THE ARHATS 

The Arhats ww« another ancient Vratya sect The ^atafiaiha BrShmaita 
ref«s to the Arhats, Stamanas, etc. Strikingly enongb the Pawavimi^ BrShmdtia* 
while referring to the enlt of the Vratyas, refers to their varions divisions which also 
include the Arhats and the Yatidbes. Keith and some other scholan interpreted the 
smrd Arbnt ^ meaning a Brahman. But the Arhats were actually saints an 
Dr. Bbandarkar would propose it** In Buddhism and Jainism the word Arhat 
generally means one who has reached the stage of salvation- In Buddhist literature 
the word nppi led to Buddhist ‘amkatt’, or to those betonging to other 
coroomnities. The Former must have reached the end of the Eight-fold path; wheroas 


TaitUrl^a Satnkita, VI* 2, 7. 5* 

VIII, 17. 14, 

Cf. Supra:, 

7. ffra., XIV. 4. 7, 

9. Pn^avimhi Brm., XVII, 32. 

Bhaadvlmr, Som4 AtpteU of Amitnt Iwtdiari p, 


I. 

a. 

5. 


10 . 


Att^rwja vil^ 28 

4. IMd^ X. JJfi, 

a. Xt. 2, 

Sp Bhudnikvp uiV,, p, ig 


tls Cl. ViWyfl.i. 30-32; SamsvHff, IL 220. 
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thA latter Enast have AttHioed to the ideal ef that particular cosnanrnty to what waa 
regarded in it as the 6t state for a reiigiods mao. The word was also used in aa 
equivalent sense of ‘Bhagatat'. 

Whatever may be the laler connotation of the word, one far t is certain, that 
tbe PawavitHsa BeMmana, whfcb is of a pie-Buddbist date, refers to the etisteace 
of the Arbats as a part and pared of the Vratya civilization ortginallj'. But once the 
expression was adapted by the SQ-called beterodox rdigioos systems^ like Buddhism 
and Jaidisnr, the Hindas parted with it once for aii. 

3. THE GABAGIRS 

Another earfy S'aiva sect meotioned Ln the Brahmanas is that of tbe Garagirs, 
While detailing the diSereiit divisions of the Vrdtyas, the PawavimM Brahmana 
refers to the Gariglrs 'to whom commoaers’ victuals taste tike Brqbman’s food.'* 
Dr. Bhaodarkar calls them ‘swallowers of poison-’ His remarks in this cocnection 
are very slgoificanr. He says that, *(his reminds us of one aspect of ^ivo, namely, 
Milakanrha, who becaoie 'bine-throated' because be swallowed the deadly poison oUled 
halahalat which was churned out of the ocean. This is donblleas the Phuta^ way 
of explainiog how ^va became Nijalcantba. Originally, however, *ihe god must have 
been credited with swallowing poison- Even to this day there ore some votaries of 
Siva, who take delight in sbowing their iodidereoce to wordly objects by eating 
and drinkiog not only ordure and caittoo,* but also poisonous acids and nails-' 

d- THE PASUPATAS 
iDtroduclarf^TfaAlf qj^la Teiieto. 

We have already observed that the varioos ffaiva sects, namely, the Yatis, 
Arhats, Garigirs, etc- had come into vogue duriog the early Vedic aod the Brahma;;ic 
period. But imniediately after the writing of the ^vetaivaiitra Upanisad we find the 
emergence of a new sect of the Pasupatas, with a definite theology and order of their 
own. The ^veiasvatara Upani<tad Introduced in the philosophic^ system of the 
Vmtyas expressions Like, Pasu, etc. And sooo alter, the Atharvaitrat Upamsad 
dealt in detail with the theology of the Posupata school. 

The ^attUparvart mentioos five systems of philosophy e-g. (l} Sankhya, (2) 
Yoga, ( 3 ) Piocaritia, (+) Vedas, and (5) Pasupata. The syst«n is said to have been 
ptaclaimed by the god ^rikantba ^iva, hnsband of tlma and Lord of the Bhutas.* Tbe 
same work again meutions that ^ivn promalgated the Paii4pata-vrata^* It is Blcf, 

1. 'in the senvo) Mnw, every Buddha was on Arhai: Rofaula ctoim* to be u Arbat, 

Eviec Hboat 7J wi^Eiisii aid la !uve boeaiQA Arluti during Baddbrn'^i 

Ek B\, Rhjfi DAvldt, pp^ 77^ f. 

2, XVn» ]. 9a 

3, VVUiQDp Ss^ayM on th* a/ Hfndutf pp, 233-34^ 

4. Cfv iimklkb9mrata, XII* 349, V*. d4 md 67 IB&m. Bd.Je 

3p Ibid, Cbap 29S|93. 
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worth notioR that the ADUHsatu gives a detailed account of the mode of worahiji of 
the Liogat and the pMuoata-vrata.^ 

With the adoption of Pieupataovmta into their own fold by the Brahmans, a 
new dtstinctioQ ssanis to have come into vogue. The ifMrfflia Pmana makes a specific 
distinctioa between the ^rauta and the Asrauta Painpatae. 

The Btabmane seem to have followed only the drauta Paiupata.* And with 
the emorgBBCB of the school of L^kaHsa Pasupatas, the noo-Brabiiiaa section of people 
seems to have fotbwed only the latter 

The Pdjranas make a rreqoeni meation of the PasupaU«Yoga.* Perhaps this 
must have been an eatensioa of the same which was practised by the Vratyas 
origioally. The Pasapatas attained great popalarity in later centuries, Vaan Chwug 
refers to the foUowers of Mahesvam either as cinder-sprinlded or 
Ramanuja, in his voiiieDt work the speaks of the rouTjqbsses of S'aivas 

e. g. (1) Kapata. (2) KaJamnkba, f3) P^upata, and (4) isaivi* r GovindSnanda 
and Vicaspali in their commenlaries uu the Brahma-iTUra-Saii/ia^Bha^ refer to 
the i^ivB^ P^upata, Kaiunikasiddb^tin and the Kapalika -ip rt s 

Tk£ M&in TtH£is 

The Atkarvasiras Up^ni^ad deals with the main tenets of the Pasupata school, 
as they ware propoaoded then. We are giving a summary of the same below :* 

The gods, it is said, went to hesven and asked Rudra who he was. He said 
that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing else. He is in all the quarters, be is 
Gayatrl, man, woman, etc. Roim afterwards became invisible tu them. Thao they 
raised their arms and praised him saying: ‘He, who is Rudia. Mahesvaia, Utni 
Skaoda, Vinayaka. the Sun. etc., The Omkira is mentioned, to which many epithets* 
aod epithets of epithets expressive of divine attributes are given, and lastly, it is caiterf 
the one Rudra, who is i^na, Bhagavata, Mahesvara and Mabadeva. We need not 
enter here into the various etynaoJogies rngardtog the epithets and names proposed 
here. 

I. Annwana Adh. ^47. 

Tba B4ceiici mtv d'^Krib^ u ; 

nI H It I 

itm wras * i4i t 

t?rir HIT i t 

^ Cr. Supta. 

3, . Adb. S| Vti,. SI-lOO f Skaptda, J, 

4 . RudJhisi ihg Werttm World, Vol, U, p. 353. 

J. , 0 rjbjn 0 Mii|rsUs tl, 1 , 35 . 

v^. R.C, Bb«nJ*rk»r, F, S. pid CdllloD), pp, Ul'l2. 
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The Vow. 

, ijaakaranaDda gives the substance of the remaiaiuE portba of the Upanutad: 

For the kDowIeitee of Radra one should use raodeiute fogdt tiovote fattuself to readiug; 
ISiavai^B}, tbiakina (NtaDana), elt, become a Paiaaiabatfisa, w a elagle^mioded 
devotee, and spend bJa tims thus. One should undertake tbe Paiopata vow Ivrata) 
which is of the fo I lowing: natare. Greed and anger should be given np. Forgiveness 
s oold be realized. The muttering of Ora should he practised,and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or pareeptioo, shonM be r^orted to. The teat of which ihis is the 
explanation may bo generally rendered thus: 'In the inside of the h^rt exists tbe 
OTbtle Ixrfy. in which there are auger, greed aod forgivenes?. IJestroying greed, which 
js at the bottom of human motives, and concentratiag the mind on Rodra, who ie one 
and eternai, one should bo moderate in eating and drinkiug/ Then follows tbe precept 
to besmear tbe body with ashes by repeating the words: 'The ash is 6re, tbs ash is 
water, the ash is eurtb, everything Is ash; the ether ig ash, the mind, the eyes and 
other senses are ash.* This b the Pasupata vow (vrata) oujoined for the removal of 
ibe aoosa with whkb tbe P^Ui oc the icidividaai soyl h tied"/ 


Sv TH^ LAKU LISA-PASO PATAS 

The problem regarding the origin of the LaknlTa sect is still shrouded in 
mystery. As *"5? m 1^1, Fleet, mainly depending on two inscriptions from Baleglcdi 

1019 or 1020) fcspecrivdy, proj^sed 

n Meipndi in the North Scot 

District. Mirras j that from there he went to Baligami and attached himsell to one 
J the great Saiva establishments at that place, oameTy, the collie of the KalSmiikhas 
of hetemida of PanaUjnaa;and that later on be proceeded to Gnjarat. and then 
settlu^ at Karvan m the Batoda State, founded there the school of Punnaiaa which 
^ed on the metnoty of him for to long a lime.’ Goplnatha Ran*. Dr. D S. 
Bhanthirltar and some other scholars maintain that LokulTra (holder of s Lakuta 
Laguna i. e. a dub) was the founder of the sect, and that the sect seems lo have 
come into exbtence in Gujarat in about the 1st century A. D. Before entering into 

the and «« of the problem we shall gtndy the details of Uie soarcra on which 
tbeaa scoolars mAiuJy depend. 


Sourcts^ 

Tbe mAiu souices of information are: 

(1) The CitUra-Prasatii, composed between A. D. 1274-1296*. mainly 
states tbit Siva became irearnate in the form of Bhattaraka SrT 
Likulisa, and came to and dwelt at Kirohana in the Lata cimntry in 
order to favour the offspring of tJiaka, who were deprived of sons in 
cousequance of a curse of their father, and that for the strict performaace 
of the Paauta ta vows there appeared in bodily farm fonr pupils of hb 


e. 


3* t, A., Xu, prp. t end 


4- t.. Vol, T, p. 237. 

Gopinatht Rjw, B. H, ll, j, p. ip. 

D. R. Mn BkaUntfi Stem* In*, etc.,’/. S, S. R. A. pp, «] g,* 

Cf. CtHtrm.Prawtf, poUtabed by BeUer, B. fi, pp, 311 IT, 
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ctHod Kosiba, Gargya, Kaotu^, and Maitroya wbo becamB Ibe 
OTiaioatois of four biatiebBS.’ 

(2} TiiB £ka1i^ji ioscdption C971 A. D«mmtions tbe stoir tbusi 

'Is tbc couatry of Bbfgu-Kiccha i* e> Broacb« thYoiigb nvtuch tbs 
Karmadi, daugbcBi of Mekalai Howa^ the sage BhfgOi being cursed by 
Murabhld (Vjfqn), propitiated God ^ivai. who La the presence ol that very 
sage, iacaraated himself as chatscierised with a dub {Likuta) iu hie bead. 
As ^iva thus descended to earth in body* the place where this occurred was 
called Kayavarohapi. Farther, it is said, that there lived ancient sages 
such 05 Kusika and others, who were conversant with the Pisupata Yoga, and 
who restored to use of ashes, barks, and matted hair. Then certain ascetics 
whose fame had spread from tbe Himalayas to Rama's Bridge always 
worshipped the god BlaUaga, and by them was caused to b« made this temple 
of LskulT^nn the mountain Aivagtama.' 

C3]l J*A« Htmavffti (jffyrore) intcfiptioK (a, P, 9+3) * registers a grant for 
the god Nannlsvara to Bhat^ra Cilloka about whom it is said that 
Lakulisa, being afraid that bis name and doctrine might be fcrgotteo, 
was bom as Mmunatba Citluka. 

(4} The Vnyit'and the Lthgft Puranni* state that, *in the 2ath Ytiga when 
Vmo, son of Parasara, wiU iacnroate himself as Dvaipayana Vyasa, 
Kf;^ will become incarnate as Vasodeva- At that time, 1 [loiva) fl h Hil as 
BmbmacarT imter a dead body thrown in a cemetery without anybody to 
guard it, by means of Yogic powers, and shall bear tbe oame Lahuli. At 
that time, Kayaidbau (acc. to the Vayu), or Kiyavatara Cacc. to the 
£4ngn), will become famous as a sacred place and remain so till the eaitb 
endures. And there will be born tbe ascetic-pupils Kosika, Garga, Mttra^ 
and Kanrusya. and these Pasupatas wiN repair to the Rudra-loka, whence 
they will sot retom'. 

Besides, tba JfilrMO PwriSflo* also details the Avaiarasia Mahadeva, the last 
of these iocaroatioDB being Ma (LsJ kalisvara, with tbe names of bis pnpih Kunika, 
Garga, Mitraka mod Ruru, bsiog probably a corrupted version of tbe original n ampa 
Kosika, Gargr, Mitra and Kaurosya, Added to this there arc the inscriptions fauml 
at Melpadi and Bilegami (cf. Supfn). 

Witb tbe exception of the Hmmavaii inscription and tbeaccnnnt of the R'armn 
Pirrdiia, we may sgy with Dr. Bhaodirkar in regard to all the nther documents, that, 
'tbcngh tbe three accounts difler so far ns the origin of tbs LakuIIsa incarnation goes 
■till tbey all perfectly agree as regards the principal poinu, uit. that (t) Lakuli was' 
an iocaraatiOB of U shadeva, that (2) ibis iocarnalion took ptace at Kayavarohapa 

1. Cf. Phaitdsrkar. viJ., p. iSl. 2. C.. rll. p. 02 (Tnai.), 

3, />., Adh. kiIH. 21?-273, 4. f>., ulv. I24~U5, 

3. Kufma p., Furegikiga, Adk. 33. PV. 433 d,: ef, alee Aiv* P., J, 

Adiu 
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ud that (S) iIhsu 'wars four ascietic^pQpns of Lakulir wbos^ naffles* Eoeatiocied Ld tha 
ParioUj ace identical with those io the CLatra-Pj^Euti^^ 

Df, BbaDdatkaTf by platiisf the Vayu Puraw maboul the 4th ccn. A-Dpi 
contends that iht inoanmtioii of ^Iva as Lahtili* to become a g^enErat baUel and come 
to be spoken abmit in this Purana, most be phtcedas early aa the first coa. A, D. at 
Che latast.* He farlhet proposes that Lakuh^i soetns to have been a hietorJcal per* 
sonage toaialy do the sroudd* that» {\) he is always rtfarEseoted with two baads^ (ii) 
that Sayaoa refers as t Taduktam^BhagavatrSakufii^nar 'eo is (it) eaid by 
the Lord NakuJiss'^ and hnaJIyg (iii) that the Heinmvati lascriptioo says that LaknHsa 
became incarnate la the Iona of Chi 11 oka in order that his naide and doctrine might 
not bo forKoUeUi’* 

In view of what has been said by the learned Scholar bo faff ooe cannot be 
easily convinced with the I me of argumentation followed by Flcelr Damety. that the 
doctrine was hrst propounded by a living pemo at Mdpadi and that ft travelled to 
Balegnmit and Hoally to Karwaot io the Dabhol Taluka, Baroda Prani^ Baioda Static 
Gopinatha Ran adduced one more evideoce;, namely^ that theauthom of the faiaous 
Devaram hymns have sung the praiees of the £tva temples at Nigapat^m (N^- 
pat^am) and KumbtiakonBnii which were known even In their time by the name of 
Kayarohaoa or Kiro^ so oamcd evidently after the more laToons place of that soma 
in Korthsro Indi& * Added to thbf the five categories of the Picopata doctrine referred 
to hy Sankara are the same as those propounded by the LakoFra PianpatBs. In 
vtew ol this the other accounts coming from Sotiihem India seem to be fabnlous. 
We agree wUh Bhandarkar'fl view^ 

There ts another Instance which corroborates very stroagly the theory pro^ 
posed by Dr. Bhaodarkar, The hlathuri Pillar inscription of Candragupii If, 
ViktamadityUf rKords that, in A. D. Uditacirya instnllfd the images of fais 
gHTii and guru*s guru^ Kapilu aod Upamlla respectivdyi lo the Qurvydyatana.^ 
Uditacirya is said to have hten the tenth guru after Kuaika^ the direct disciple of 
LakuliBa. Nilakantu Sostri also observes that* 'this inscription fomiehes valuable 
testimony to the continaity of the Gurusnirj^afi# Cchiur of teachers \ from the foueder 
of the Likulisa-PasopatOtand to the practice of conserving images possibly partraiU 
of the successive gurus^ io a gallery set apart for the purpose^' 

But while acoepling the view proposed by Dr. Bhaedarkof regarding the 
p im d Tjfc founder of the new secti one shall have to make a distinction 
^ between the orginal Plsdpata doctrine handed down from the 
ancieot timesi through the Makdbhdrala and the Upaniaadlc 
period* and this new sect. As has been pointed nat abovei the Krinnit Puranm 

t. 155, 3. Ibid.p.uf. J. /Wrf. 

4. CoplnBilii Rjo, E. /f. It f* p, 19. 

5. D. R. Bbandarkir,/. B. B. fH. A. S,, till (1908]* p, 151; 

ArtA. SiirPAy e^f India, An. |?#A^ l90S-7p p. 179; ixl.p. 7. 

6. HLlikeatB Saitri,'A lllilortul iketcb of S'Altba\ CattiLrnt Btritugtaf /hAio^ Vol» 

II. pp. 2<ir-a7. 
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makes a ^tiuctiOQ betweso the aiut the Akrauia PSiui>ata, ainJ further 

^wadietioction between the Pasupatn and the Lakula. Thus from this and 
same other pasagos occurring fa the Puraaas it seems that the fouDder of the LalmlT^ 

l» noted that 

t e Lafculisa Pasqpataa used to besmear themsdves with sand Instead of ashes, 

TheLakulisi sect seems to have spread at one time right from Kashmir down 

Spread at ,1„ “ Mvswe State. The Ekalingji inscriptioa 

Laholba Sact *“*’ Siva made himself incarnate, he was Laktila<^ 

i. g. wtib htB hand charaj^tgris^d by a Imkula. 
Motor?or iogndir, a dab. He is always represented io a nude 

doorways of whose 

^ pootme,ond one of his hands invariably 

^ other often a cocoa-nut.^ Lakolik was worshipped io 

^e Naiha temple itedf. Further, at Mandhata, situated oo the river Narmada. 

the t^ple of Siidhesvara on the top of the bill * In the Dumar-lcnS, io the 

laiki^ belonging to the Mventh century, is found at Jharapiran. Gqj-arat!Tber« 
ara^o wme images of Lakulisaobtaining in the famous temple of KaiJasa at Eliira 

Baiegami.iu Mysore, was a great centre of LakuHia, and the KalaranWh« i 

to have been welJ-vers«d in tbe Lakutagama fcf. under lidt^mukftas). ^ 

An Interesting account is given by the Muttage Sangamesvara temnU ■„ * 

tioa.‘ rt states that. 'Vagi came with that sage (Kasmiramnnt) to stay at Bjf5 
His diteiple Kalabhairavadcva was a great disputant and was proficient la 
philosophy. The last of Ibis line of disciples Lakuirsa was learned in <iva inrr** 
he a«_the crasHewJ of devotees r and be was the moon to tbe oemn of oect'a? St 
was LakntagaiJU. The genealogy given in tbe tnscriptioD is aa follows : 

Bhuj^ga-dcva 

Trilocana-deva 

1. 

BalijuryamtiDi 
Kism^-pandi ts-deva 

Kala-Bh aira va-psndj ta^-deva 
Yogts^m -pflndita-de™ 

Acalesvaradftva alias Varctvaradeva 
Yoglsvaradava 

IdknliavaradevB (l 147 A. D.) 


I. R. Btundjirlar, o/t. ct'r ISS j 
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T ; M ’ ^ found at Gotnakero in tbo Tiptur 

Ths philosophy as propounded by the school of the LaJrunk-Pilupatas la 
s^,m ot the mentioned by &dltara in hia commentary on the Srahma^ufras. 
LmMirn^PuupmtmM Bbandarkar stats that, 'a work of the name of Pan. 

-** t j . c5dAjayI,dealing with the five topics allndrd to above and 
ttribiited to Pasnpati, nuntioaed by Kesava msmlrin aad quoted by Rinjananda in 
must be the same which is quoted from by hJadhava in the aection 
Nalralisi-Pasnpau and attribnted by him to Nakullsaor takollsa." 

The system has been strongly ciilicised by ^afihaiia on the 
Phsupatas regard God as operative and not the material cause of 


OS 


^mib^ra aod bis 

ooain tenets of this system. They are 


ground that the 
tbe world. Both 


commenutors have described the fotlowiog five topics as forming the 

Hi; TfiMu nr* > « 


(I) 

(3) 

(3J 

(+J 


Elfect (/foryo), is the Mahat and the rast produced from Pradhana. 

Cause (^CororKi), ^ fBvera or Mahesvara and also Pradhana. 

Union (yoga), is absorption in meditation or the muttering of tbo syllahlo 
Ora, contemplation, conceotration, etc. 

Rite or Process (Vfdhil, bathiog (In ashes) at the three poiots of time e. g. 
the beginning, the middle and the end of the day, and the rest np to 
Gudhaearya 1, e. lacognito movement, and 

(S) Cejsatioft of misery (Dukkkanta), is Gcal deliverance, 

Madhava gives tbe main tenets of the system in bis S^frva^darsattasahgraha. 

The lollowing account is Irom his work: 

(!) Efeei {Karya) is dspeodut and of three kinds e. g. (1) Senttency (vidya). 
(2) insentient {teUa). and the sentient. Sentieocy is of two kinds : 
(I) external and (2) internah The external sentieucy or oogaition can be 
divided into two kiuils: distinct (citta) and indistinct, 

Tbe orgfans can be divided into (1) effects, and (2) canses- The effected 
organa are t the five demeots, earth and others, and tbe five qnaliiies, colour 
and others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds e. g. the five 
senses, the five organs of action, and three internal organs, e. g. intelHgenee, 
egoism and mind. 

The sentient or tbe Pasa (individual) is of two kinds e. g. (1) pure, 
and (2) impiire. The Former is free from the clutches of boudage. and the 
latter 19 not hm ftom 


1. 

2, 

S. 


R, C. ShudsrUf. p, 163 ; B.C., *lt. p. 4$ (Tmn*); tbid, Imre, p, 10. 

R. G, BbaedubMi-, t^ffTtnavriiM. Saivigm, etc., GoUccted Workg. tV, p, t?3. 

H. G. BJrtudwkM, VarfHavrim, S'ai^Um and alhtr m(m«r Syiitmg rcollretw] 

“idtuvn*. Srfrv— 

( Traoi, by Cewell ud Guagb), 

We hare folk)wed tbe tnuflettee of Cewrtl and Cougb. 
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(2) Causi [Karans). St G, Bban^arkar describe! thtl iB that 

which eSftcts the destraction oE ihB whde creation and ill prespnrit^ nr 
prOEnotian. Though h is still oa accoaot of Its various proper tins and 
fauctioDs it hos many forms, such as Lard (Pati}f oataraily powotId] (Si4yft)i 
eic« He is the eternal ruleti who hat naboundsd power of koowiPg and 
aede^. He is a Saprecna Sovereigo (S^dya}.^. 

(j) Uoioti ts conftidctioEi df the soul with God through the inlal^t 

(of//a), and 19 of two kinds e. f. that ebaracterir^ed by actioupaod that 
characterized by cessatioit of sctioo. The first consists of pious Enatteripg,, 
medi ratio Oj and so forth H Uoiou charactsrbed by cessatiou of met too is 
called coDBctocsuoss. etc^ 

(4) RiU or Process {Vidki) is activity effi^Aclous of merit Its eod« It is of 
two kinds: the principal and the subsidiary. The first Is the direct tneans 
of merits religions eiteicise^ Religious e4cerdsB is of two kinds: acts of 
piety and postures. The acts of piety are bathing with sand {or ashes as 
Bhandarkiir would have it), lying upon sand, oblatiouBp mntteriofSj and 
devotional perambatatlon* As Naknll^ says; 

‘He ehonld bathe thrice a dayi he should be upon the dasL Oblation 
is an observance divided into els membefa^. 

Or, as the author of the aphorisine says - 

^He should worship with the ^tx kinds of oblationsi viz. Iaughter» song, 
dance, muttering hum, adomtloa. and pious ejaculation." 

Laughter is a loud laugh, Abi, Aha, by dilation of the throat and Ups, 
Song is a celebration of the qualities, glories, etc. of Mah^vafaj according to 
the couveutiOPS of the Gandharvasastra, or art of music. The dance also is 
to be employed according to tbe ar$ sanatoria^ accompatited wicb gesticnla^ 
tious with hands and feet, with motioo:? of limbsiand with outward indioa- 
tion of incerual sentimenL Tbe ejaculatkon ^uift is a sacred atterancei 
like the bellowing d a boll, accomplished by a contact of the tongue with 
the palate, an imitatjon oi the sound hundung ascribed to m ball, like the 
exclamation Vasi^ This must alL be done In secret if there are uninitiated 
people. 

The pMtures are of five kinds: {l) inoring {krathanm),, (2) trembling 
l3) limpiog [mandunsX (4) acting vrith amorous gestures of 
iirhgBratia}^ (5) acting absurdly iavitaihakamnaXm4 (6) talking 
nonsensically 

Snartog is showing all the signs of beiog asleep while really awake^ 
Trembling Ls a CODvulstve cDovcmftttt of the joints as if under an attack uF 
rheamatism. Limping is walking as if Ihe legs were disabled Wooing Is 
fliiiuiiatlng the gesture of an intmmQraio on seeing a young and pretty 
woman. Acting absurdly is doing acts which everyone dislikes as if bereft 


t. R, G, &liaiidlaTk«ri 0^11+ cit.f |x 174- 
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a[ all sense of what should and what should not be done- Talking nansensi' 
cally is the utteiauce of words which coutradict each uthni't at which have 
00 aud tbs likb 

The secondary reltgious exercise is pBrificatory, subseoDeot nblutiou 
for potting no end to the sense of uaStaesa from begging, liviag os broken 
food, etc. The aathor of the Sitfriii says that one abcnild beat the marks of 
parity after the worship and wear the faded flowers and leaves which have 
been removed from the God and Linga. 

(5) Final Dstiptraiict [OnMfMAf j) is of two hinds, ItnpetsonaJ and peraonoL 
Of these, the impsrsaaal consists in the absolute extirpation of aJI pains; the 
personal in sapremacy conststtng of the visual and active powers. Of i1i.>ih i 
two power the visual, while only one power is. according to its div^sity of 
objects, is indirectlv describable as of hve kiodls : vbion (.datsana), audition 

cogitation (wn«(t«<t),iiiscfiaiiMtioa {viptdHa)^ and nmniscienco 

{iarvajnatva). 

The actim power, though one only, is indirectly deicrrbabJe as of three 
kinds; Manojavitva —-the passession of the swiftness of thought, Hdma‘ 
ni^itva —the facnlty of assuming forms at will, and Vikramttnadhar~ 
mitva —^tbe faculty of expattatinn. Of thaso, the possession of the swifhjess 
of thought is ability to act with unsurpassable cderily. The power of as- 
Eumiog forms at will is the faculty of employing at pleasnre. and trreapective 
of the efficacy of works, the organs simitar and dissimilar of an infinity of 
orgssisms. The facnlty of sxintiatioa is tbo possession of traoscaideetal 
sapremacy even when auch organs are not employed* 

Uidhava has beantifully aumitiarizad the mam tennta of the Paaupala ^siem 
PMupeta Hd ethe, Mdistingniahedffom! tboae of others: The eessatioo of pain 
PiiitniiTphknl emancipalioo) is in other syatems (os in the Sadhhya) the 

SyitHni termination of miaerieg, but iu this system it is eternal, 

the spirits and so forth, the sentient and the insentieut. In other 
systems the ia deterrainad in its evolntiou or creative activity by the efficacy 

of words, whereas In this system the ^riHCipfurn ia the Lord not thoa detemimBd, 
En Other syatems nniou resulLs in isolation, etc, while in theao institutes it results in 
cessation of (mins by the attainment of the divine perfection. In other systems pamdige 
and similar apharei involve a re torn to metetnpsychoats, but tu this system they reault 
iu uearness to the Suptemi Beiog either followed or oot followed, by such return to 
transmigratory experiences, 

6. THE EAFALIEaS 

Like tho other earlier ^liva sects i.a> tbs Vatis, the Garigira and the Arbata, 
the Kapilikas also s«=,q to be of very ancient origin. They were » called be rm isa 
they worshipped Kaj^Tiq or ^ivi. The earliest reference made to them is in (he 
Haitri Upanhad, wherein they are styled as thieves. The EJpaoisad also ordains 
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that 'ono shaatd not i^tde with thBoi’.* Wa hava already obser,td berara that they 
are spokea of with cootempt in the Purinic literatora. 

Yaan Chwaag • aal Varahamihira’ mike a mention of the Kiipaljkas. The 
inscriptions ol the Andhra paiiod refer to the Kapalints or female Eiapalika ascetics.* 
The Kslki-sarit^sBgifst relates many stories in regard to them. Their activities are 
recordsd even ih later literatute. The KajHlikas seem to have originally spread 
in the various parts of India. But later Od) ss Krsnatnisra saysi *lha Oigambafas 
and the Kajalikas qaitting all the conotries gr^ually retired to ibe Malava and 
Abhira csmntries, which are iobabited by low class men In the later 

period, Goniraina, the commeatator ot Sn^sfoj-sajw-sflijtKcca^fl refcfs to their 
identific^tiOEt with the LfOkayatas.* In one oE the inscriptions beloDging to the first 
half of the sevootb ceatnry A, D. the Gad Kapalesvara and his ascetics colled 
Mahavf&tad tiaras ara maqtioaad. 


During the earliet period the rites aod practtcBB of the Kapalikas seem to have 
been ol a revoltiiig nature. Varahamihira refers to them as follows; 'their sacred 

thread consisted of hair, their rosaries consisted of hnmtn banes, they held to theif 

bands skulls which were besmeared with hlood, aod they wore matted hair which 
they ornamented with pieces of bones'.* The Jain King MahSndravarmao. who was 
cDUverted to Siivism later on. depicts the character of a Kipalika io his famous 
work AlallavUasa-Prahasana. ia the following maunw: 'The Kapalika speaks in 
derision of otheocolts, howls out the sacred Jsiva Mantra ^Natnak Siooyo', and goes 
immediately to the drink shop io company with his prostitute. Ho says that the 
tavern resembles the Ydga-eala. hall of the sacrifice, and alter prattling io this 
fashion, he misses his begging bowl. He thinks that it must have been either carried 
away by a dog or stolen away by a f>akya Bhiksu. He then comes across the Buddhist 
monks; ao oltercatioo ensues, but do settlement is reached, when a Pasupata appears 
on the scene who is equally unable to end the dispute. Then a madman (Mtiwa/fo) 
comes with the bowl io his hind. He had recovered it from a dog who had carried 
it away. The madman seems to have delighted in eating the femoants of what was 
eaten by a dog,* 

Thefamoua play Walnfj-HrtdAovoof Bhavabhuti ialroducesthe sceoe of an 

attempt by a KapalEn named Aghoraghanpi. to sacrifice to CImanda. the noble lady 
Mdlatl, procured for the purpose by a female pupil of bis, sigoiGcantly named Kapila* 
kaqdala, ‘wearing skulls as eat-riogs'. The sceoa is laid (Act inside the temple of 
CamuQ^ situatd io a fowl-smelling cemetery peopled by a host ol skeleton goblins, 
their fleshless booes bound ooly by their sinews within ihsir black and shrivelled 
skins, vast blood-dripping tongues lolling from theic jaws. The horrible get up of 
both Catnuqda and her priestess Kapalokundaia is described with sultry imaginationB- 
Skalls figure io both. ‘Every skull that gems thy necklace laughs with horried life’. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4 , 


6. 

«. 


Si. Julimu 4mM PiO^Uriat Bu4dhisiSi tr Up. 

VHXXVll, 22, 4^2, E4. Ecri). 

ct. Surf’d. S, Cl. -ra* LoMu^aHkj,, antt tkt KSpiUkat', vt), p.lZB. 

Ibld^ p, IJO, 7. 97f IJ-H and 20* 

d. »JiD Affar, imvitm in South ladia^ p, 
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says Kapatakai^idd^ describing Camundii Kapalakit^li also tetls rather vaguely 
why Malatl is to he sacriBced: ^My wise teaphsr Aghoragbflnti calls me to aid hitti in 
the powerltil rite that ends his toils i to-day he ofleFi the gem ol womaJikiDdi a victiiti 
to tbe Godidesa^^ 

Iq regard to Lhe observance oE the cult of huroait sacrifice^ the Paritfiiw 
Cariira (2-288} describes that, 'KslT praises a KIpaJika who is ever collectmg akolb 
For beri and Is just about to achieve the 108tb skull by which mean^ she is to fulfUL 
her purpose- There are also other descuptlous i» regard to the f^pilikae. The 
Daiakumdracarititm depkia the sceoe of the wi^rd Kapahka t ^Hi$ body is 
ornameDted with glitterhng pienei of skulls: he ia smeared with ashes of the funeia! 
fires; he wears braids that look Jike a streak of lightning; with his [eft hand be la 
sacrificing steadily Into a fierce fire crackling sesame and mustard. In front of him 
stands one of the above*mentioned servants with folded hands* saying/issue yonr 
command, where-with can I serve you.* He is told to fetch the princess Kaimkali^ha* 
and he does sa Afterwards the story relates how she rescued from this tdTible 
plight.® 

Thi Pr^xbodha-camirodaya {A. D. 1065} of Krsnamiira depicts the character 
of a Kapdlika, who is described to have said* 'My necklace aud ornaments cousiat of 
human bones ^ 1 live in the ashes of the dradand eat my food in human akitlU. I 
look with my mode keen with ointment of Yoga and I beliove that though the 
difTerent parts of the world are difTereotp yet the whole is not different from God. 
O Dlgambara I listen to our rites: after fastiog we diiok liquor from the skulls of 
ErahTmiaas; our sacrificial fires are kept up with the brains and lungs of men which 
are misted up with thetr flesh* mod the ofFerings by which we appease our tetriGc God 
are human victims coveted with gushing blood ftom the horrible cut on their throats* 
1 contempiate on the Lord of Bhaviol. the mighty God who creates, preserve and 
dflitrpys the fourteen worlds* whose glory is revealed io the Vedas as well as In bU 
deeds/ 

^ahkira* on hb visit to Ujjapiai, is said to have met the Kapalikas in a 
disputation. Anaotadrl In his describes them as a sect having the 

following characteristic features and doctrines r They wear Sphaitk^^ (crystnl beads)* 
the Ardka-c^idra and Jala* Their God is Bhairava, the author of crattlod* 
protection and destmetioo; they believe that all other gods are subservient to him. 
Bhairava has eight different aspects, mmely, Asitoj^a* Ruru* Cai^i, Krodba, Uumatta* 
Bhairavar* Kapala* Bhlsma and Sombara Bhairava* corresponding to VIsau, Brahma* 
Surya* Rudra, ludra, Caodra* Varna and the Supreme Being respectively. This class 
of Xapailkas was taken by ^ahkaracarya imo tbs fold of Bralimauism^ But anather 
fubject of Kapallkas beaded by oue Unmaila^Bhairava came to wranfle with 
£>aokara; be hid smeared his body with the ashes of the dead and wore a garlimd d 
skulls and his forehead was marked with a streak of black stuff. The whole cl the 
hair of his head was turned into Ht wore a Kafhuira ^n6 a Kaupina consist^ 

iug of a tigs/e skin aui carried in his left hand a skull and io the right a belL He 

Cf. aSitdp feU^ iVi.cai{ci and S'ens in KJada ^IcUan'* J. A. Q^£., XUV, 

2. iHd, p- 2t2. pp. m ff 

31 
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was callinj out iha nimw of ^imbhii. Bhairava and Katr£a. Ha said that their 
Mok^a consisted in joiain; Bhairava after death, f^kan rejected this class of 
Ka[a Likas as iocorrigible.’' 

(a)i Th«{r Bj^orls towardt acoruin/^ SiddAis 

it is said that the Kapaiilcas sacrificed human victims mainly with the inten¬ 
tion of attaimn^ SiddkiSt or 'Magic Science.' The fiathdsarittagara 120.104} 
describes that ‘baoutn flesh coolera the power to Ay.' In the story of Amboda human 
sacrtdce is bartered directly for magic power.* 

(b). Other M alien 

The KapaVtkas are guieraiiy depicted as ascetics'falliog from grace through 
tbs lore of lieautiful women, or other worldly desires.' A story is related in JIIir7/i' 
ud/fio-Corifni (1.29 fT.) as follows; 'Prince Rantnacandra (or Katoendra) wanders 
in a forest, where be hears the wails of a maiden. Alter appealing to father and mother 
she cries out * 'Ritoacaodra, why dn you not save me ? A prophet predicted to roy 
father that yon would become my hnsbiuid. Are you asleep or coofused in mind ?’ 
Hatsacandra runs up, sword to haodj and comiQ npoo the maidp staodingp bound 
hand and feet, by the side of coal-basin, a KarovTra wreath npon her head. By bet 
side stands a KapiUn ascetic (Vc^io) who raised sword. After upbraiding the ascetic, 
who returns in kind, they came to blows, and the ascetic is killed.'* Heoce the Kai»- 
likas are described as 'Jowd and power-loving.' 

(c3. ThsiV PhiUao^hjf 

The Kapatikas are described as having a philosophical treatise of their own, 
Ramanuja states that their philosophy is akin to that of the Pasupatas, ^vas and 
Kalamukhas. He says that,'they hold that the wearing of the six Mitdrd had^ fij 
and the like to be means to accomplish the high^t end of man. Thus the Kapalas say. 
‘He who knows the true nature of the six Mudror, who understands the highet 
MMdra, modilating upon himself as in the positioo called hhofosimo. reaches Nir¬ 
vana- The UKklace, tbs golden ornament, the ear-ring, the head-jsweJ. ashes, and 
the sacred thread, are called the six Mudr^. He whose body fa marked with these 
IS not boro here again. By uodertaking a Kapdla rite a man beoomes at once as 
ascetic.'* 

Farquhar doubts whether they were at all a sect and opines that, 'they have 
never been more than an order of ascetics.' * It Is also interesting to note that like 
the Carvaku, the Kdi^likas msiotaiu that a state of salvation in which there ts no 
sense of pleasure should not be aimed at. ” As D, C. Shastri observe, 'the founder 
of the Kapalika school assures that a devotee having attained salvatioa becomes a 
Siva and enjoys the pleasure arisiog from the company of excellent beauties like 

1, CoplDxtlia Ran, E.H.i,, 11, pp,27-ia:ef. for geaeial deicripltDa cf. Btoameeld, ab.eit., 

t. Bleerafield. oA. efi., p. 203. pp. ioj ffi' 

3. BloonBald, o>, eft., pp. 220-221; cf. aaolber itarr In fCaikiMarlieSgara, 121.3 ff. 

4, Ct, iJm Copiutbi Rao, op. e,i,. pp. 2S ff. 3. Faniuhar. O. R, L. 1„ p,!«. 

6. Praboaho^andmlif^ii, III, 10} alw /. //. VII, p, t3o. 
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ParvatL Thetr aim is Kima-sadham ^ ihay are bedonists',^ Tbiy used to meet 
OQce a y^r at a particiibr place aod to enjoy to tbeir bE^rt's coolest all sorts oJ 
pleasure5» without any let or hiodraoce^ * Tbe Kapilikaa are lost si^bt of io tbo 
Uter period* and their sect is replaced by that of the A^borls, Shastri observes 
tbati appears that the Lokiyatikas, the Vimadeyasp the SiEoadovas, the 
KdpalikaBi the KalamokhaSp the AghoriSt the Vamarariggp the SahaJiyEs and the 
Tiatrikas all walk aloo^ the same tra^e with sHabt differeDce." 

THE ^AtJ\MUKHA 3 

One of the most Imporlanl atcts which has helped towardis the nplift- 
ment of the halvas io the field of ediieation is: that of the KaEamukbas* Besides 
the work of the local cat iag of the doctrine of Saivisoi, the KilimukhaSp ovrr 
a long period of about four huridred years ( 900-1300 A. D* J, maintaioed educa«^ 
tiooal lastitutioDS, which were indeed of a very high order. Some of the ictscriptioDS 
from Mysore relate that they ofigiaally came from Kashmir.* The esrliKt 
mentioD of the Kalamokbas is made in the Naodi plates of the Raatrakuti King 
Goviada 111 ( c. I3ib. Dec. EG? A. D/). It Is mentioned thereio that on the above 
day* a graot of a village was made by the atxive king to isvaradasap the head of 
the temple of NandL He Is designated as a Kilimukha. In the Chikka-BaUdpttr 
plates dated A^ D. SlOp be is described as the disciple of KHLasakti.* The sect 
seems to have survived till the regime of the Rayas of Vi jayanagEra. 

(a). Their Ofder 

The Kalimuikhas seem to have been so called becaofe they marked their 
forehead with a black streak; and that they are said to be boro of Nam and 
Raksasa,* Rataantija in bis (lL 2. 36) describes the KalamEtldias as 

Mahavratadharaa and also as Ligududharas. Many of the inscriptioEis also relate that 
they adopted the philosophy propounded by the founder of the LakoUiasect.* Howevtii 
soms of thBQi followed the tenets of the ^i\^faQia. The heads of the KotlsvaTm 
temple at Kuppatur are described as the followers of ^Iv^ama.* Ramannja gives 
rather a ghastly pictuieof the KilaEnukhas and their order, He says thatp 'The 
Kilamukbas teach that the means of obtainiog all desired results in this world as 
well as the next are constituted by certain ptactices such as using a aknll as a drinking 
vesseli smearing oneself with ashes of the dead bodyt eating the fiesh of such a body, 
carrying a heavy sticky setting up a liquor-jar and using it as a platform lot making 
offeriocs to the gods, and the Like. A bracelet made ol Rodrala seeds oo ihgarmi 
matted hair on the bead* a skull, smearing onesall with ashesi etc/—all this is wel]- 
koowp from the sacred writings of the ^%'as. They also hold that by some special 
ceremoolal performaoce meo of dlffeieeit cast» may become Brahmans aod reach 
the highest Asratna e.g^ 'by merely enterLng on the ioitiaiory ceremooy (Dik^] a 
mao becomes a Brahman at ooce^* 

l. D. e. SSaatri. *rhe LoHyitUaf wd the KipSJJlaa', N. fi.. VJi* p, IJl, 
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a. 
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The Tarak^-rahaiyst-dipika, a canuneoUty on the 
o( Ganirataasurl (^,D, DG3) iaforme as^ that alocei with the Pi^opataSi and 

Mat»vratadhara«, the Kalamukbas atso wue married and people that were 

untntrried {niilrtk*) i,e. celebites or Kaistbika BrahmaearEog, and that the celebates 
were eetesoied to be batter than the married people:^ Dr. Veokataeabbiah, in his 
eaeotlent Article observes thei the Kajamekhas were divided into divtaions and 
Sob^ivisioDS called ^tirjhe, tivali and ianlali,*^ 

^ The Dames borne by the Kalamakha aaoetics moatlY ^d tn ' liiva 'and 

^Abkarana * White the names ending in ^iva, Kui and Abharana are sotnatimea 
borne bjr ^aivas not belonging to the Kajamukha sect, the names ending in ^aktt do 
not Seem to be borne by any but the*^tamukbas.' ' 

The Kilininkbas had spread over a very vast area; and they were geneiBlIy 
in charge oi the temples. Their important centres were located in the Hasan. \ 
Kadnr, Cbitaldrug, My|^, Bangalore. Tumknr, Kolar and Shimoga districts: and at 
other individuiil pUces like Abbalur, Hangal, Gadag, the ^parvatg or ^iTsaiJa in 
Kuroool s and generally all over the Kannada country.* 

Bi^ides their eminent activities, some of the Kajatnukha priests also acted as 
Rajagatns of kings: and eventually the prefist ' (lijagnm' was added to their namee. 
Some of them are promiaently known e.g. Sirvesvantsskti {1255 A.D,), Rudrakkii 
(A.D, 1250) both of Knppatur; VimasakH of Balegatne, Rudra^hti (1255 A.D.)Qf 
Dvarasamadra. and Kriyasakti, the preceptor of Bukka, Marihara and Devaraya.* 

It is worth naling that the pontiffs of the Kotilvara temples are described in the 
inscriptioju as the recipients of ths patronage of the Emperors, princes and goveroors 
e.g. of the Calokya Emperor SomEsv^a It, the Seuna Singbana, the MaMmanda- 
lesvaras isvaraditta and Dronipala, and the Mahapradhana Mahadandaonyaha. 

(b). TAeiV Bducatiottal Aclivitiu 

Especially daring the llih aod I3ih centuries the Kalimakhas were busy with 
educational activities in Kimaiafca. Id fact they managed great educatiooal institn- 
tioos called Maibas which were attached to ^aiva ttmplw. 'The most famous amoung 
them were the one at Betgime in the neighbouring territory of the Sindas of Bdla- 
gntti, and the other at HaU in the Kuadi province of the Rattas'. Again the m os t 
iioportaot of the Ms thus in the Cdlukya dominioos were those ol Balegatne, Kappatur, 
Rindhavapura and Sindegere. At BaJegime it is stated that there was a federation ol 
five Mathas called Paiicalihga hCatha, which also included the ramoai Kcdiya blatha.* 

It is said to have b«n ‘a great seat of learning aud Kedam (i.e. field) where grow crops in 
the shape of the hair of the human body standing erect from joy at the worship of the 
^iva-Uoga, the place appointed for the performance of the rites ^ the &iva Brahma 
cirio ascetics, the place for the study of the four Vedas, namely, the Hg, Yajns, yamJ 
and the Atharvi with the Afigas,'' It is also described that, 'it was the place’where 

l. BSuniUTlnr, ' tAkaltili *, A . Survty for 190G-y, p, too, 

Cf. tlw E.C.. VI. Kd. 16. N, I4J : V, Ak. IIM ; Be. in, nj,; mil Kd. ». 

3. Vaaiitieiabbieb.'A twelCtlieeaiery l/elrentty In Ujiare', Q.J.it-S., vil b 130 

i, ihit.p. 13$, j faW, p,17s, 

6. B.C.,V«, Slt.,126, 7. E.C. , VlI. Sl(.,t02. 
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comitientartes wera composed on the Kaumim, PaniDiyB, ^ka^moa. Baudbya, and 
other aix systems of philosophy, where books weraoomposed oa thn Akula Siddblntat 
OD Patanjala, and other Vogasistriaf, on the eighteea Pinaaaiaad the Obarma-asttas. 
as welt as DO all kinds of Kavya aod Ntitika; a place for all hiods of Ifatlka fAm . 
cmg^); the place where food was freely distributed to sudeiers, to the destitute, to the 
lame, the bliod, deaf, to story tellers, sio^ersi drummers, ReneatogistS^ dancers, aed 
eulogists, to the naked, the wouoded, Ksapa^ka, EkadandT, TrrdandT, Hamsa, Paiama- 
bamsa, and other beggars from various countries; the place where suitable luedicine 
(was given} tO various kinds of diseased persons; a place of security ftoni fear for 
ail living things*.We need uot enter tuto tbs other details regarding the eminence 
of the teachers and other allied probJerus. 

8. THE NATH A3 OR <KIEAKHNATniS 
(a). Introdtaiory 

The expression Nutha is of frequent occurrence iu Tantric Hinduism aud 
Taotric Buddhism. However, one is not iu a pasitini) to say whether the Nathas 
referred to in early literature ti-e< Dhatuiuapada etc.) have any direct counectioj) with 
the followers of CorakhDath, who are known as Yogis, Gorakbulthis. DAr^uis, and 
more popularly Kanphdtas. The Gorakhnathis are generally called Niitba in the 
Punjab aud the Himalayas, ss Dharmaiaathi or Dharamanathi in Western India and 
as K^phata and Gorakboaibi in other parts of lodia.* The females cl the sect are 
called Nathni. 

The Gorakhuathis as a sect seem lo be of a non-Aryan orfgtu.* The tdmttfica' 
tion of Goratua as a manifestation of ^iva, the legend of a Matsyeudmonth nr 
MTnanatb as having been bom from the 3sh, their system of Hatha-yoga consisting 
of the Kupdalini (or Tamij Kudaiai), thetr observance of the cult of buinan aacrilice 
and of the worship of ^iva and his manifestation fihaitava or BbairoD-g]| these are 
clear indications of their ^aivite character. 

The shrines and monasteries of the Goiskhndthis are sitoated in diSerent parts 
of India. The most prooiineat among them are i in the Jungles about Esi-keeb 
(Hrsikesh) on the Ganges, above Handvir, in Gorakhpur, the DevTpafan temple 
at TulsTpnr, Benares, at Gorakh Tilk, the Gomkh-ksetra or Gorhhatri in 
Peshawar, which are laeutiaaed by Babir and Abnl F»1, at Sitnngar in Garbwal, the 
Pasupatiolith and ^ambhunath temples in Nepal, the EEcallhgji temple in Rajpntana 
at TritnbaU, situated at a distance of eighteen miles from Nasik, and at various' 
places in Bengal. 

The Nathas are met with separately as mendicants in various provinces of 
India e. in the Northern Deccin, in the Cental Provinces, in Gujarat, in 

U Ricffp My wort Na. 41, 
t, Gorakhnath iTttd th4 KattpMofoMt p, L 

I, cl. The tradlti^Q H^i lliM tbc t^jiipbrntu wfifc Buddhliii kdiJ Ihti 

thoj booiiut 5'^vlw fu tht ccnlur^ : Levi, Le Vtti. i, pp* JJJ Bot 

Ibera H m fof ihU lUtemciit, 



2+6 


TUB svsTUis of re leg ion 


b tbe Punjab^ ia the proviac^ ol che Ganges aad m NepaL^ 

Accord b i ta the Census Re [sort ol 19L1 there w^tt 6I4| 165 Jogis and 699|0J6 
[qetEdiciQts Ld the whole of Indian there beltiff 15,000 Kaophalas alnse id C» 

The learoed schokr briefly samiimrlzei the maia cssenttab of 

their order. According to hiiB^ the distinct mark$ of the sect of the Kanphatas are 
the split-cars t Kan*pham) and huge ear-rings. In the final stage of the ceremony 
of initiation a specially chosen gtim or tocher splits the central hollows of both 
ear^ with a two-edged knife (razor]. The splits are plugged with sticks ol 
nim-wood; and alter the wonnde have healed^ large rings (fHudfa ) are inserted 
Those are a symbol of the YogFs faith. Some explain that in splitdng the ear a 
[mystic channel] id the cartilege is cut^ thus assisting in the acouiremenl of 
Yoglc power. The Yogi* wearing the ^fudm, becomes immortaL The fidgs worn in 
Westefo India are about seven inches in circumference and weigh two and a quarter 
ounces or more. ^ 

In Kacch Bome of the wealthier Yogis wear gold rings. The ringi may be made 
of clay* gold or rhinocero$* horor etC4 Many women also wear the The Yogis 

generally mark their tOTehead with the Trlpundra^ or one consisting of a black, hori¬ 
zontal line with a black d]C above it, representiDg Bhairod ; and below it a red circle 
representing Hanuman, or even a single spot* etc^ They keep the Dhunit The 
general appurtenance of the Yogis are a bowl, wallet, flra-tonga and a staff or a trident 
of mitaL The practices which are in vogae among the Gorakhnathis art as follows: 
Making charms for themselves, pronouncing spells and pmctlsiog palmistry aod 
jugglary, telling foEtunes* interpreting dreams^ seiliog a woolen amulet to protect 
children from the evil eve, and pretending to cure disease, mnUering lexta over the 
sick^ and pracUs^ing mslicLne and exnrdsm^ and vending drugs.in modero times we 
find the Yogis foUowing various professions. 

(b). Their Cult 

Like the other Yogis■, the Gorakhnithis recognize and worship the greater 
and lesser Gods of the Hindu pantheon. They follow the popular forms of Hindu 
belief, hiving cancern for saints and other spirits, powers, especially those that are 
evil: practising migic, exorcism, witchcraft and some primitive mBdieine; and 
giving attention to lucky and unlucky days.^ 

Briggs has given somn interesting details regarding the superstitious beliefs 
and taboc» held by the Gorakhnathis^^ Some Yogis do not eat fish, thinking that 
Matsyenffraiiath was born from a lish. According to some the red dal (ftiaiur) 
resembles drops of blood» The Nilhas take recourse to magic* charms and drugs. 
The ear-rings, the thread worn on the wrist, the tootb^pic attached to the sacred 
thread have all according to them some magic purpeare behind them. In many parts 
of the Konkan the Svastik is used as a symbol of Siva^ It h worth notiDg that Bie 

1, TttmKoti, B.R. E , Vot. XII. p. 834, 

2, CsifJMi of t, Tshlei, pp, 192, IVS, 30V. 

3, Bfigfi. op. cil., p. e. 4. BtlggM, ifp. c/r., p, 35. 

5. Cr«r# , xsdip.ies. 6. Briggs, pp 12j 
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QU of blood is evidenced oa every tiBnd in ced ochre smeued on iioa^es and symbola 
tn the #iA5, and in actaaJ offarings. They treat the following objeels as fetbhes; 
Eat-nogs made of earth and other substances; the four andeot Caldrons at Dinodhar' 
and the numerouaDhuDis, particularly those at Pai Dhuoi, Gorakhpur and Dindd^ 
dhar; Gapgas, etc. The Nithas worship the aaota tree {phyilaathua tmbticah which 
« aow aviated with Siva. They worship the cow, the pidukSs of Gorakhnath and 
Matsyendmualh on the Sivarntrl day. The Yogis take a keen interest in the rhino- 

coro3, theb^ck bnch. dogs and serpents-the last of which are directly associated 
With Gor&khQathi 


The Gorakhnathis worship the spirits of the Yogis at their Samadhis, Thev 
also worship the ome Nithas and eighty-fonr Siddhas, The nine Nathas whom thev 
irorship are Gotak^th, Matsyendraodth, Carpamatb, Mangalaatb, Ghugonath. 
Gopinatb, Pm^nath, Soratndtb and Cambnatb.» They ofHdate as Pujiris at various 
temples, especially at those of Bhairon and ^kti and Siva,* Blood sacrifice ia 
wramon among the Natbas. lo Nepal among aoimal sacrifices are ioctuded the huf- 
fal® and goats, aod an occasional-rhinoceros. The slaughter b carried on a larger 
scale at Devi-Patan and in Nepal. The Natbas also perform human sacrifice. They 
commended rw at Dinodhar. sacrificiog oue of their own number, so that the guilt of 
his blood might fall upon the opptessor's head.* They generally perform the foUow^ 

{c)« qf thtif Origin 

Theaolation in regard to the dele of the origin of the Natha eect is stlU 
shrouded ID mystery. There is plenty of historical end aicbmologital data, aud ianu. 
merable legeuds which have made the problem more difiScultof solutiou. 

The K^hal« relate a story according to which their sect came into 
eaistence even before the creation of the world it,elf. The story is narrated as foW^C: 

'When Vi^u emerged from the lotus at the creatiou of all things, Gorakhnath 
™ 0 ^laht. Vu^u ternfisd at the waste of waters, wept to PitaJa and implored the 

fire and said to him that if he would spriohle the ashes over the waters, 

he would 1^ able to create the world, it happeoed as Gombhn.atb had promised, 
and then Brahma. Visau and Uiva became tbe first disciples of Gorakhnath.* 

® rairanitotis legends that are described 

to have uken place in .he life of Gorakhnath Again there are different traditioni 
which Mooest Gorakhmith with different personages, and accordiog to which the 
dates of Gora khnath proposed vary from the lOth to the I6tb cec. A. D, 

1. I^avAaiih-Bhakrtsm (MArif|,j> ,he ,pp«r.*, . 

2. HoHi&dy V, p. S7, J, tbid. .... ■ 


BrljtBt. cit.. p. 224. 
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THE VRAVYA SYSTEMS OF REUGIO!^ 


Tbe apiaiods oftbe scliolars Also vErf in thij cnanAction. TempTd sd^ffcsts 
ibAt GjrAkhaatb must biv-o flgi:Lri$ht4i In the 8lh cftH- A* Hatchinsani ptopoaes 
a stiEI ^tWtz date. Bhave htiEds that the Natha sect w^^$ widely spread ihrouffhcmt 
Mabamstraabout the ttveKlh caatury A, D. Ha places Gorakh in the tenth or the 
eleveotb can. A. D/ Briggs opines that the dito erf Gorakbnath can bo placed as 
e^rlyas 1100^ 

But before deciding the questlod ct the date of Gorakhoatb the folloviiDg points 
deserve a careinl conEfdejratiOQi 

It is wdl koQwa that the practice of splitting the ears and Imettisg the huge 
ear-riDgs *is cicely associated with Matsyeadranatb and Gorakh- 
Thft uehaMle^wil and saccndarily with ^iva. Now there are some early 

represeotatlons of ^iva in early Indian In the KaiMsa temple 
at Ellom^ Ihei'e IS a figure of ^iva aa a Mihayogi with the huge ear-rlagSp worn* 
boweverp not a^ the Kiupbatis do, A similar figure of Siva is to be fomid ai 
JogcfivarTon Silsetts Island, belonging to the seoond half of the eighth century. 
Again in the leinple of Patasomneivara there is an image of ^iva with two hands 
only carviid on the Linga, Here 'in his right hand he is carrying a ram by its hind 
legs, and in his left a w^ter bottle. Ho has a butla axe on his left shoulder/ T. 
Gopinatha Ran places the date of this ahrina not later than the eeooud or third 
century 

Hei^Ii^-yog 4 i: The Tamil mystic Tirumutar and the ^kusshow a fnLL know¬ 
ledge of tbs doctrine of Kcmdsliul and the Hatha^yOga. TirumulaT Nourished quite 
earlier. Thps both these data taken iEtdepeadently show that whatever be the date 
of Gorakhoath, some of the details of the Gomkbnatbi sect seem to have come into 
vogua long before him. If this be sOp it is juat probabk that Gorakbnath must have 
given a partientar shape and form to an order which bad come into existence abnnt 
the second century A«D, Gorakhnath seems to have fioutiahed about the deveuth 
century A- D. 

(d)» Thiir Litor&iur^ 

Briggs has given a list of about forty^seveo works which are commauly used 
by the GcirakhanathiSi Some of them are attributed to the authoTship of the 
GorakhnatbiE. It is proposed to make a brief mention of the same here t 

Sapiad^va-^iotm, Shag^i Sigdr, Durgff Pdf, 

Bhairitvl Fait Rambodhf G&r&khbodh {c- f4ih cen.), Gyair Sdgurp Brahmanifa- 
vdr£r-4?ffdt H(tiha*Y&gtt{(^lribut€d io H&thaSafhhita, GaturasUy^ 

Sana, Yoga^CiniSmam, on Haih&^Yoga [by^ivdnanda Samsvafi), Ycga^manjai^, 

Voga^sandh^^ Gordtiba Sffwthif5j Yoga-satngraha Ifiy Sukla\ Gcrak^a-Kaumudit 

Yoga*mafidt^d^, ViviJi^miiriap4a^Yoga {by Rdmsiuara Bkatta ), Gomtsu- 
Gfldf PoBCdywa-^iofl-Cj^d, Hatha-Sahk$ta-Candrtkd {4y Su§§dara*Deoa ]p 
^iva Purdna^ ftiranfan^ Purdna^ Visttu-siiAa^raftaiftai 

K He imielj hH er^uoieat oa the f traditloe) |^van |q 

the tmmanicnDaniauUu'y on thetriti bj ibe pHt-cfiyitle Tbe Pei^oajuri (jivee 

tlw aim« of Adlaitb ud UmtjreadrimMtli ai hiving praeeted him. 
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ViknaHaHd& Tanira^ Sivafiihftsyix Tanirm^ Rmirayamala T 4 snirat 
pr^tdtpika CifUamftm)^ Gh§m^4^~^amhitaf ^i'caSamhiia, Cor&ksa^'kaiaka 
J^9Ut-^akat JnaHaprakSsa - iataka^ G^fak^a - iataka-TthS^ Gcmk^a * k^si&ka- 
Tippanat Gorak$a^Kaip0^ G^rffk^^^PffddhaUt Vit^^-^iddhantit^Paddhaii {5y Gcrakh^ 
na/V)i Biddhdfda^Paddkitii (by Gorakhndih)^ Siddhatiddkania*Paddhat{ (by 
Nitydnanda Siddha)* Yoga^Mahimafit and Jfidndmrla (fey GorcrJt/m^Mh 

9* THE EASESVARAS 

Tli« school of tlw Ras^vataj s^ema to be of great aoiiquUy. In fact 
Madimva quoted the nArnes ^ various mscidot teachefs of the school^ as wdt as of 
several philosopliicai manuals. But In the absaoce of aoy direct e^'^ldeoce wc are 
unable to trace the exact date of tbe origiti of this school. Its ioain tenets may be 
summarised is btadhava^s words as follows 

Accendiog to tbe Ras^varas, the liberatioD io this life depends upon the 
stabilLty erf tbe bodily Irame, for attaisiug which mercpry or quick-silver is absolutely 
□ecessary- Mercury is caited Puraditp because it is a means of coDveyaucs beyood the 
the series of traosiniEfatory states- Thus the says % 

''It la styled Fnrada, because it is employed for the bighest end by tbe best 
votaries, 

‘'Since this in sleep identical with me. Goddess, arises from my mernbera, and 
is the exudation of my bodyi it is called Rasa-*' 

The ascetic who aspires a liberation in this life should first raalce ro himself a 
glorified body« And inasmuch as mercury ts produced by the creative enujunction 
of Harm and Gaurii and mica is produced from Gaurlp mercury and mica are se verally 
identified with Mara and Gatiri. Zt is said^ '^Mlca is thy seedp and mercdry is my 
seed. The cambiDaticn of the twOp O Goddess»b destructive of death and poverty.'* 

It is also observed that, "By the method of works is attained tbe preservation 
of the body • and tbe method of works io said to be two-fold, rnarcury and air; mercury 
and Btr, swooning they cany off diseases, dead they restore life, bound they give tbe 
power of fijring above/* Mercury must be continuous, fluent, lumiuous, pure, heavy, 
and so that its parts assuuder under friction. There are eighteen modes of olaborBlioii r 
''Sweating, rubbing, slirriug, fixing, dropping, emreion, rosiraining, kindling, going, 
flying into globules, puLverielog. covering, internal flux, exterml flux, burning, 
colouring, powering, and eating It by porting and piercing it. The nuick-eilver i$ to 
be applied both to tbe blood and to the body. This makes the appeartmee of body and 
blood alike. A man shonid first try it upon the blood, and then apply ic to the body. 

The Kasesvaras explain the mmmum b^num of life in the following manner: 
Tbe attainment ol the highest end nf the personal soul takes place by an intuition of 
the highest priucipb by meaua of tbe practice of union after the acquisition of a divine 
body. Farther they describe this state rather more vividly when they say that, "The 
light of pure intelligence shines forth unto certain men of holy vLsIan which, seated 
between the two eyebrows, illucnSDes the universe, like fire, or lightning, or the sun# 

1. Cowell and Gnngh. (Tranf pp. tJ7 ff. 
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Ferfect beatitude, niBilloyeci, absolute, tha essance wheieot klurDinousdess, nndifffrwi rH 
Itoin tfhicball Uoubtes are lallaa away, kdciwabla, iianquil, sdr-recoffaised: fisLng 
the uiteraal organ upon that, seeing the whole universe maDifested, made of pare 
intelligeace, the aspirant eveo in this life attains to the absolute, his bondage to worhs 
aonulled.’' As one of the works proudly says, "the attainnieat of the sacred quick¬ 
silver is tnore beatific Utaii the worship of all phallic emblems at and elsewhere, 
laasmuch as there is atlaioed thereby enjoyment, health, exemption from decay, 
and immortality." The following personages are said to have practised ifae system; 
Mahesa, Daityas. ^akra. Munis, Valakhtlyas, King Somes vara, Goviodabhagavaia, 
Goviadanayaka, Catvati. Kapila. Vyali, Kapali and Kandalayaua. The list seems to 
include some htsturical personages as well. But in the absence of any other evidence 
it is difficult to ooirrecdy identity them. 

10. SOME MINOR SECTS 

There are some other minor ^aiva sects. We are giving an account of the 
same below. 


The Aghoris as a sect seem to have been an offshoot of the original Kipalikas. 

Adirerti Aghoraghania is meettoned in the Malmi-Madhava (tf. 

under Kipalikas). They are referred to by the author of the 
Debistao (middle of the I6th century). They worship the AgboreavarT or AghorTmata, 
People of aoy caste can become converts to this secL Monier WiJliams observes 
that, ‘the Aghoiapaulhis propitiate ^iva by their revolting diet, feeding on filth and 
animal excretion of alt kinds; Boma eat corpses stolen from Muhammedsui burial- 
grounds; and that the head of the Aghoris near Siddapur subsist on scorpions, lizards 
and loathsome insects left to putrefy in a dead man's BkuU.’* Their head-quarters are 
at Gircar and Motmt Abu. 

Thejafigamas, who used to place the trident on their heads, now form pan 
NortherQ India, 

The .\radliyis or -\radhya Brihmaos, who are said to have founded the 

A„dhy., r yBifiopaviia (acred 

string) of the Brahmans, They are generally Smarta Brahmans. 

The ^vagamaa refer to the Soma-siddhantins. These seem tq be the same 
as the ‘Somas’ mentioned in the Poiacas. Nilakanta Sastri 
observes, ‘the Soma-tiddhinta, an obscure branch of ^aivism of 
the oatofo of which several contradictory explanations are voneb^^ 
be taken to be the bridge bet weeo the Puupata and ^akta cults.'* ^ 


Sonn or SaiuBK 


THfl Ouauimis are ibt monks beloD^iDS' to the orders foLioded by “ 

Th. «- » W ^se they lae one or the other of the folloS 

ten name; (l) Sarasvali, {2} Bbamtt, ( 3 ) Puri, (4) Tirtha, 

L ildfilET Wimiini, and //iqflyifm, pp.g 7 .^S|; ^ ^ * 
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(5) AsrAfOJi, (6) BiM, {7) Giti, (a) Arai^ya, {9) Parvala, and (10) Sieaia. Their 
clK^fiatiati ia ni5da as lolJows: (!) DjindJ. (2) SunDyasi, (3) Paramahariisa. 
(4) Brahoiawri, and (5) Grhaslha G^sais. Many of tbeie ^ahkatiic monk^ observe 
SaivB practices* 


The Sittarsor Srddhas »e a sect, which floLrisbed in ihe Tamil I(md> They held 
Th« SitUfi ® monalbeistic and Puritaa creed and condemned ritual. The few 
hymns which they have left behiad them td! us very little abemt this 
sect. Their maia singers seem to have been Ahnppey and PambatlL Paltinaltu Pillai 
wrote some fine lyrics. Tattnva Rayar {! 7th cen, A. D) wrote the Adahg^m Mursi. 
The Sittars denounce in thmr songs the most cherished belids of the massrs. Many 
ol their songs are included in tbe SiW^vdfrya„,. They mainly attribute their songs to 
famous sages of antiquity, namety, Agastya nod his disciples. Barth observes that, ‘in 
devation of style they rival the most perfect compositions which have been left us by 
Tiruvolluvar, Auveiyar, and the ancient T^ poets: that, at the same time in their 
Mve« monotheism, their contempt for the Vedas and ^tras, their disgust at every 
idolatrous practice, and especially their rtpudiatign of a doctrine so radical to Hinduism 
as metempsychosis, they much more clearly betray a foreign influence; and that they 
are tmbued more with Christian ideas',* The Sittars were 'walous adepts' of alchemy. 

There are other minor §aiva sects which 'practise ^e most severe selNortures 
otkifMiM, privations.** They aw as follows; yrrffto«-65Aj(s^ These are 

Sects ascetics with uplifted hands. The Thorsirfs are those who remaJii 

to a standing posture. ThtiJrdhva-mukkis keep their h fads hanging 
downwards, with feet attached to the bough of a tr*. The PaT,cadhHmii always 
keep themselves surrounded by fire during all the seasons. The Jamka^ keep 
themselves under water during the day^timt The Jaiadkara-idpasis are those who 
keep themseivcs under a let of water from sunset to snurise'. The Pirmns live ou 
fruits atone. The Djidhakhrit Jive only on mfik. The Altittas never eat salt. The 
Katiipa iiaiva Yogis maintain themselves by the eihibition of their skill in maiaging 
snakes.* The Sakhit are of a less extravagant nature, being confined to the length of 
their nails, which they never cut. They live by begging, and wear the ^va marks*. 
The Gudaras shout out 'Alakh* and carry about a pan of mrtal with them. In this pan 
they have a small fire for the purpose of bumiog scanted woods at Ihe house of tbe 
parsons from whom they receive alms.* There are the other miuor ^iva sects, 
namely, SMiJrarirs, K,tr9-U»gls, and the naked Saivam&is. 

They are of minor imporiance, having arisen mainly on account of the difference to 
minor deLails- 


1. Cf. aka CaMiwil, A Comparaiiw Grammar of th* Dtovman Languages, latiu. 
pp, 127, Its. 2ed £d : E. Ch. Gqvtr. TheFolk-satigi of SomthtrnIndia^ Madras 1271. 

2. Brnb. ffe//£iai,r o/ India, p. 3W 1. S. BbaltwUaxy,, Castes and Smds, p S«. 

4. rt«l. p. 40S. 3, Wikeo, ap. sit,, p. 233. 
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PART V 

THE SAIVA PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS 

CHAPTER XV 

EARLY MONOTHEISM 

Kiitor^ EnvLroDineatB-^Xlie Three FerCodiof Vritya PhLIaiophy^ 
Indiili Vcblley Period—period. 


L INTRODVCTORV 

In ths wouderlMd of India Nature seems to have bestowed upon the p» np jf 
the rare gitti in the Eeld of spiritual ism, Hadbakriahaan givea a graphic description 
of the oatutal environmonlfi in India. "The huge forests " says be, "with their wide 
leafy avenues nBardsd great oppoltnnities for the devout soul to wander peacefully 
through them, dream strange dreams and burst forth into joycius songs. WoTld-weary 
men go out on pllgrimages to these sceoes of nature, acquire inward peace, listeoing to 
the rush of winds and torrents, the mnsic of birds and leaves, and retnm whole of 
heart and fresh in spirit. It was in the asramas and lapovanaa or forest hermitages 
that the thinking men of India meditated on the deeper problem of existence."But 
who were the originators of the early notions of Indian philosophy and asceticism } 

The general opinion amongst scholars generally tended towards an Aryan 
origin of the various systems of Indian philosophy. But the recent Indus Valley 
discoveries have realty created a new avenue of thought in the field of research. 
The marvellons ideas contained In the inscriptions and the varioua images and 
representations of Gods aod Goddesses have really changed the outlook of scholarship. 
In fact they have thrown light on the early beginnings of Monotheism, the variaos 
doctripw of Yoga. Karma and Rebirth, asceticism, and many other allied prohtems 
which had renaained almost unsolved till this day. A study of the gradual develop, 
meat of these ideas should be of an absorbiog loterest indeed t 

It. THE THREE FERIODS 


PralA^lndUa Period 


The whole history of the ^iva philosophy can be divided into three periods 
namely, (l) the Proto-rndino Period; (2) the Upaui^c PWiod* 
and Goally, (3) the Hdigio-pbitosophic or the Agamic Period! 
Dnriug the first period we find bow the doctrine of Devoiioa (BAakfi) along with 
the basic principles of Indian philosophy were in a process of formation. The difTerent 
proto-Indian represectatioos and inscriptions clearly prove the existence of the idea of 
the superiority of God ^iva. Besides, the roots of the various doctrines of Yoga 
aseeticfstd can be traced to these aocient times;. ^ 


K^mA fttid Robirthe and asceticf&tti 


HidbakriihSHa. vf Indian PhiioMQpMy, 1^ p. 
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Th# second peri^ lans froin th^ time of tbe Rgveda, throush the period ol tbe 
UfwdiBdk p*ii«d «od Afanyakas, down to tbe period of tlie tT^iniSflds 

and the GUa. During this period one can observe how the early 
oature-wofshippiop Aryans graduaJly imbibed the naliaii of the Supreme Bein^ Siva 
of the Vratyfts, how they tried to inttoduca their doctrine of the pantheistic Etahman, 
and ultimately bow they caused a fusion of the two e. g* Biahmau and Siva by mixing 
together the two doctrines of Pantheism and Monotheism. Again, the Aryans intro, 
duced the Vratyasystem of the Yati-hood as a fourth Airatna. They adopts] and partly 
developed almost afl the doctrines of Karma, Rehirth, Bhakti aod ascettcisin. The most 
significant fact in regard to the inteliectual activities of this period is that we perceive 
some of the sectarian inflaences at work both in the region of philosophy and religion. 
The Aryans, on the one hand, tried to adopt and assimilate the best that was ip the 
Vratya culture. The history of Vai^avism along with its doctrine of the Aoalaras 
dearly iMt^tes this tendency. The non-Aryan thiokers. on the other hand, tried to 
assert their inteltecttial independence by retaioiog the supreme position of ^iva-Rudra 
as the supreme God-head ol the universe. The famous works, namely, the 
Bkag(rvad‘&ta and the ^vetaivatara Vpattixgii, as walJ as the statements made 
in the various Upanisads regarding the early conflict b-tw«n the Brahmans and the 
IC^triyas dearly throw light oo the above working of (he two communities of the 
Aryans and the Vratyas. Both the sects make use of the commou terminologies and 
ideas current during the period e. g. Brahman, the doctrines of Sankhya, Yoga, etc. 
The Viatjuites introduce the figores of Narayana, Vis^u, and Krana as the Supreme 
God-head of the universe. Nutatis mutaadis the ^ivas have ^iva-Rudm as their 
G(rf-he^. The main difference between these two schools, however, is that, whereas 
Valsnavbm shows a greater indiiatifla towards the adoption of the doctrine of 
Caturvariiyn aod the other phases of Aryan reiigloo, ^ivism is stilt orthodox in its 
tendencicsj^ fad which ran be seen from the various offshoots of the Vriitya religiou 
Ci Agftrfli ic^ tlic KsshituFi tbe XaihII 34 id tbs VinfiivA syslscsst 

Immediately after the writing of the SAwfiJoiid-gi/5. we enter into the 

R«Uai«-PlillMByUe «« in the bistoiy of the non-Aryao religion. 

P«H»d Dariog this period the philosophy propoonded in the Giid was 

going on band in hand with those of the ^iva, ^ta, Buddhist 
Jain and other religious systems in India. Doriua the reigns of the emnerors of ihJ 
M..r,^BhiaJi™,V5l.i„b. G™u. Cilukya, P5„d„. C,!, .,d ..te 
or io the solitary periods of the kings e. g. Harsa, ^aranka aod others, religion and 
art flourished. It was iu this period that the PatKaratra-samhitas, the Pnranas, 
the Narada aud the Sandilya BhakH-srttMr, the Tantras, the Agamas, the 
Tami) Siddhanta^ works, and later oo the works of the promulgators of the Triha 
system and VTra^vism, come into being. However, we propose to make a detailed 
survey of the development of the Vratya philosophy tincp the proto-Indian period 
down to that of the beginainga of VTra^vism. 

III. TMB INDUS VALLEV PEIttOD 

A. Lang made rather a sigoifiraat remark when he observed that, "There is 
nothing aotecedeutly improbable in the theory that the belief in one supreme God may 
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bBV« fverailed to lidia fnm a very early periods evea befora the rise of Vedic 
polytheism^ because it is not cooSead to races io a high stage <A coliureii aad is not 
infrequently foutid among primitive peoples.'^ We accept this remuk Vfilh the 
regervattoe, namelyt that the prer'V'edic civilizaHou in India was not oI a primitive or 
nomadic cbamcter, but that it contained qaalittee of a very high order. 

As against the above view, almost all the scholars proposed that the Brst 
attempts towards laying a brm bass [or t be early docttioe of Manotheisin were mads 
by the Rgvedic Atyans alone, aod that this can be secu from the Rgvedic hymns devoted 
to Vanina. Interestingly eoaiigb, Hopkins also dariogly slated that, ‘And yet it is 
almost a pity to spend tirue to demonstrate that Vanina worship was not moootheistie 
originally. We gladly admit that, even if not a primitive monotheistic deity, 
Varuna yet is a god that belongs to a very old period of Hindu literature. And 

for a worship so antique, how noble is the idea, hqw eralted is the completed notioa 

of him: Truly, the Hindus and Persians alone of Aryan mount nearest to the high 
level of Hebraic thought. For Vanina beside the leftist figure in the Hellenic 
paotheon stands like a God b«side the man.** But the proLo-Indian insciiptiQns and 
the various representations of the Supume God (^iva), have provided us with ampto 
meteriJils, which, when read and studied along with the traditions recorded in later 
literature, throw light on the various aspects of the DOit>.Aryaii philosophy e. g. the 
early natioos of ^iva as a monotheistic deity. Karma and Rebirth, Heaveo, 
Re% elation ol God, and finally asceticisru. All these ideas act as the basis of the future 
system of Indian philosophy. It is proposed to deal here with the philosophical 
teachings ol the early non-Aryans. 

(0 Sivai The Supreme Being. 

The Mohenjo Dariaus describe that ^tva is the Supreme Being and the absolute 
tulerof the universe; Ha is one, self snbsistent, the supreme God of ail the Gods 
and Grst. He b the Supreme Being Of Life. He is omniscient and benevolent. 
He b the crAtor, preserver and destroyer of the universe It should also be noted in 
thb cODUKtioD that the notion of pantheism was absolutely absent during the 
proto-Indian period. Moreover, unlike the Rgvedic bards, the inscripHoos do oot 
introduce any other Being who is superior oi even equal to the personality of ^jva. 

(2) A Virluous Lt/e. 

Tho proto-Indian iDscriptlons relate that one aboutd lead a virtuous life. 

One cd the inscriptioae states, ‘ReachiHg tJ» sky odb who b fiah-eyed is happy.''* As 

Father H«as has rightly observed, ‘Now these inscriptions do not speak of Aa v,{io 
is the supreme fish-eyed, for An cannot reach the sky or heavers, as he b always thace. 
Therefore the inscriptions refer to persons who have become fish-eyed, and apparently 
only such persons may reach the sky. The limit of perfection in order to attain hraven 
is therefore to be fish-eyed, and sinee this is a perfection of An, to be fish-'eyed seems 
to be equivalent to the imitation of An.*’* 

1, A. Lug, TAi UaUnt of Rtltgiou, LeodOd. ISSB, Cb. ii g. 

2. Ttepieidv, 77i« HtUgloiiM Cf ImAie. p. m. 3. Marriielt. 3i. iJ., |$y. 

^ Herei, 'RiUgton of (be Mobenjo Dam People etc.,* (t, ft., v, p, 2S. 
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{3j Bktfkti ^Dgratioa). 

There is a unique representstin q on ods of tbe Moheojo Daro seals. It depiou 
the «eue of two persons (perhaps Protected hy tbe Nigas) seated on either sided 
btva.. This probably indicates how tbe proto-Indians asud to approach God as Jiis 
devotees. There are also other represeotations which throw light on various other 
aspects m regard to worship and other problems^ 

(4j Botium^ 

The Mohgnjo Dariaos bad rosily aitaLaed a high etnle of civUiratlon. Even 
they had nude a marked progress La the »gioa of philofiophy. Accordutg to them 
the hortbfit of life consisted in the id^ of rmchiog the world of God, ibe 

sky. Father Heras rightly observes that, 'This is an ieba siottlar to that of the Upa- 

ni^s, according to which the sotU after dstth goes ro the moon, aod if the indgmeot 
Ls favourabloi it fnnbermom pr-oewd^ to tbft mm./* 

(5) Entity Asc^iciAm. 

The most important coutributioa of the ma.Aryan ihiaktrs was in the region 
of asceticism. We have already observed bow tbe order of the Yatis was of an 
iodigeaous origin to India. Howe^r, till receolly. the general opinioti among scholars 
was that the system of the four Asramas was an isaovatioa of the Aiyaos alone 
Raoade summarizes the whole position thus: “As regards the existence of the 
at the lime of the Opanisads wa lam fram the TaiUiriya Upaf$isad*^ that those of the 
student and householder did defiiiilely exist; while we have to condude from other 
passages where one is advised “to leave the world os soon as one becomes weary of it" 
that the order of the recluses also did exist i and finally, from sneh Upaaisads as the 
Stuttdata as well as tho Samoyasa elsewhere, that the order of the SamnySsis came 
last and was tbe completion of the three previously mentiaoed. In the Chtfrtdoaya all 
the four are eaumerated^^'* 

The Mohenjo Dara inscriptions, on the other hand, have clearly revealed the bKt 
that the prottj.Indiana practised asceticism. One of the inscriptiona reads, '“the 
learn^ MTnas who dweU in the cave". Father Heras observes in this connectfon 
that, cave^lwelling was not ordinary in those days, when bnaotlfolty briek-boilt houses 
were common, Lenraed Mtoos dwelling in caves cauJd not bar be aaoeticB,"^ These 

must be the some people who were designated as Yalis later OD. 

mt Ibe order of the Yatis was originally of a non-Aryan origin becomes evident 
from the spirit of enmity shown towards them daring the figvedic period (d. oode; 

Vrntya sects). Farther the system of the Ekavratya was in every way akin to that of 
the Yatis. 


I. Cl. aiidcr 5 enMiit(J?iwra|r 7 |, J. Mxnh*l[. tf J) , So. 337 ^ 

3. Hera*. Mfl ImtroduetittM eft?.' to ‘ThtUfttu: Ttackingt 0 / 

4 . rartii,^ 77 fl cr/SamW, 1 .13 ft). o/KtLii^ p XLI 

5. Rsimle. CcJijrrticirM Sunifr a/UjSmi'iWre p. 60 . - 

B. Dvr's dJiui |f|^ /nJui in, 31^ 

7, Her^ ’ Ad FKiiorfeal letrodiicdeii *«,* le ra* .tfyufc TtitehiMgt e/ tk* 

o{ P. XL1, 
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Vedic Aryans bsing fally imbued vith the spirit of sacerdotalism added 
the third Asmma of tbs Vaoiprasiha, in which Agaihotra (Ere-sacrifiea) played »□ 
importaot role. Thus there were three Asramas io aii origieally, lor instance, 
Brabmacarya, Grhastha and Vaaiprastha-the last being the devslDpineat of the order o( 
Munis or Vaikhiiiasais. Bat tbie state of alTiirs did not e^cist any Jnnger. The Aryans 
had 001 ] verted into Aryanism almost all the noO'Aryan tribes. A ad as a consequencei, 
they coaid nnt observe the i»licy of 'alooftiBSs' w the case of the religiotu ideas of the 
land. Eveotoally, we find that during the Upaabidtc period the system of the Yatis 
or Samayisa was added to the original thiee'fold Asrama system of the Brahmans. 

Father Heras, while making a distinctioa between the Vanaprastha and Yatii 
rightly observes, ''this third Asrama is evidently of Aryan origin, for there the 
Vanaprastha is still contiauing the performance of Vedic saciiEces; whilo Yati in tbo 
foarth Asrama does not perform Vedic saerihces. Now tbe asceticism practised in 
tbe Upaoi^ds is precisely this sort of asceUcism, which does aot know of Vedic 
sacrifices. Hence it is not Aryan, and therefore, we may affirm that the true 
asceticism of India is of Dravidian origia"' For sach a conctasion we get a definite 
corroboiation from the Kaufitaki Vpanifad. It relates that *ihe wise men of old* 
tPfirve VidvamsaJi) never performed the Agnihotra. 'rbene wise men of old' 
evidcntty belong to the l^gvedic period. They are the old Dravidian learned people 
who never performed the Agnihotra, heoanse they did not know even Us name',* It is 
worth notiog in this connection that the Atfutrvaveda declares that, *it is ordained 
that tbe householder should perform the sacrifice only if the Vraiya permits it; 
otherwise not’. This necessarily indicates that the Vratyas must have been 
nca^sacrificers otigisally.* 

(6) Yoga. 

We have already observed that some of the seals represent ^iva as seated on a 
throne in a Yogic posture. The particular asatui ia which be b seated eonnot be 
properly deciphered at thb Jnnctare. It is, however, worth ooticg that the close 
association of Yoga with ^iva shows that Yoga must have formed one of the rn o des 
of life for attaining the summum bottum of life. 

That the Yoga was formerly practised by the followers of ^iva becomes evident 
from tbe descripthm given in the famous Vratya Book in tbe AUtarvavsda. It fs said 
'Of that Vratya {there are) seven brealbs, seven eapiratiooa (apitto), as ‘upward^ 
prum^hat abkyudka, vibhu, Vom, dear and unlimited.** All these instances clearly 
indicate that the practice of Yoga must be of great anUquity. 

In the earlier passages of the Brahman as there are indirect references in regard 
to the practice of Yoga. It is said, 'Prajapati practised penance... and crnateil beings, 
etc.' The AiUvrvavtda and the (Jpanisads like the Miiitmyitni and the Svetaivatara 
throw farther light in this direction. But can we really trace there the origin of 
Yoga? _ 

1. Knat.p^.eir., p.XXXUL 

3. Kau^ki Upatti^, 11, It, S. Her**, op, eit., p. XXXIX, 

i. Heiu, ojfi. p, XXXtX. 4, Cr, under 

i, XV, 15 ff, '' 
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As ajiBjDsE ths apiqioD of Gough* aod Garbsi* who asserted that the Yoga 
system was borrowed ffom ib« aborigiaat tribes. Keith emphatically stated that, ’it is 
nnoecessary, therefore, to see io the Yoga practice any borrowiDg from the aboriginal 
tribes, though wa need not doubt tbit these tribes practis^^ similar rites and that their 
luHueoce may have tended to maintain and develop Yoga to the extraordluAiy 
popularity which it has achieved in India.'* However, the opinion expressed by 
Keith seems to be rather far-fetched when we take into coosideration alJ that has been 
observAd by us ^bovc- 

l?) Karma^ 

Sir S. Radhakrishnan very aptly diservea that, ‘the Law of ECartnan is the 
cOuiiter*part in the moral world of the physical law of uniformity. It is the law of 
the omsmation of energy,’ * The doetrioc of Karman is tor the first time beautifully 
ranneiat^ iu the following dialogue between Arthabhaga aud Yajnavalkya. 
Arthabhaga asks Yajpavalkya- "O, Yajoavalksa. when mmi dies and bis word 
returns to the fire, and bis breath to the winds, and his eyes to the sou, and bis 
ondersiaudlng to the mil of the moon, and his ears to the cardinal points, and his body 
to the earth, aod the Af rtio» to the space, and his hairs to the herbs,and his nails to the 
trees, and hi_9 blood and semen to the water, what then Tcmaios of man ?' Vajoavalkya 
replied, 'O Arthabhaga, my dear, shake hands. Only both of ussbonld imderatand this; 
and we must not speak of this here, in this assembly/ Then they retired from the 
place Bod diaensstd about the doctrine of Kannan, the main purport of their talk beiog, 
’And indeed mam is reborn pure by pure deeds and is reborn sad (evil) by sad [evil} 
deeds/ But who were the originators of this new doctrine ? 

It was generally belteved till now that the idea of Rro nr moral order was for 
the brat time propounded by the Rgvedic bards. But the Mohenjo Dare inscriptioos 
clearly prove that the idea was originally prevalent amongst the proto-Indiauf. 
Oae of the iiiseriplloDS relates, “May the one who has Fish eyes when dying be 
happy.” * Id this coaoectiou Father Hems observes that, 'To have the Fish ey^ 
meaos to have the eyes of God, and to work always with the knowledge of God.’' 
Thus it must be this idea alooe that developed itself in the later Indian philosophical 
systems. 

(8] Rebirth-, 

The enuociatiou of the doctrine of Katman directly briugs us into the precincts 
of that of Rebirth. Keith observes that, ’the Upioi^ds do not show the doctrine of 
traasmigratioci and the accompanying doctiiue of pessimism t that transmigiation 
proper is not clearly known to any Biahmaoa text, which ooly shows the origin of the 

1. Geogb, Phitifnfihy tk§ Opmiiimdt, pp, 18-19. 

2. Cuba, ftSkkhtit PkUeaitpMt, pp. 185-186, 

5. Ketlh, lAeSafiAAyd fjrlvtn.p. S4, 

4. RadlulTlihun, Hittory a/ Indian PAffakfd^y, I, p. 2*4. 

5# SrhadafUnjaha Upaiti^d, 17, 

6. rteru, 'RttUgfoo of ike Mobeajo Daro People etc,’, B, (I, V, r, p Z8 

7. Ibid. 
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syatATti; that the origio of the helld has beea attributed to borrowlcg Irom aborigbal 
tribes/ it beiog a comtaou view to priiuittve peoples that the spirits oi their dead pass 
ioto other torms of lito I that the moral tinfa was given by Yaji^valkyai white its 
immediate preciirsor in the Brahmanas is the dread of repealed death, which is CTt- 
pressed in the view that even after dcalbi death nmy await the mail who is nor pro- 
ficIcDt Id some ritcia] performEioces"/ He has further emphatically assertedp that it is 
indeed doubtful whether wkbout such background we could explain the extraotdi. 
nary success of the doclriDe in wiDoiog the real and lasting adbereuce of the great 
mass of people ia India/ ^tacdonell endorses this view-point/ Ranade^ however^ 
points out that such an interchange of ideas between the Aryans and the Dravidiana 
oeed not have taken place at alk He says that, ^the real source of a belief in trana- 
migration among any people* under certain circumaiadcea lies in iludr own eihnn- 
psychalogical development, and not lU an unproveu or improvable inter-influence from 
one country to anoLher; and that upon this fruitful hypolhesis that one can seo the 
GC^pringing and the continuance! of the Ulea of transmigmtion among Ibe Greeks from 
Homer downwards through Orpbeus to Pythogoms in tbeir own native land; and that 
it is upon the same hypo thesis that one can see the development pi the same idea 
amoag the Indian Aryans from the through the Brahmanas to the LJpani' 

sods, without invoking the aid of auy unwatraolable indue doc fiom the nborigipos ol 
india.** However, it must be said that the Jeamed scholar has rather confused the 
issue rather than solving it- We have observed that immediattly after the Egvedic 
period a fusion of the Aryans and the original inhabitants of India begins, to take 
place. Hence we can hardly keep the two factors diELinct, namely, Aryan and non- 
Aryan. Evidently, we cannot find out a succinct history of the working of the Aryan 
mind alone in all the literature that follows the (perhaps including the later 

portion of the R^cda itself). Added to this^ we find that the Mohenjo Darlans pro¬ 
pounded the doctrine of Rebirth, which must have evidenUy been made as their own 
by the Aryans later on. One of the Mohenjo Daro inscriptions reads, 'these are 
the eight dresses (bodies) of a mao who ho^ died seven times-"" Tbs idea that a man 
has 10 uodergo seven births is correut tmth in fad ion tradition and litemture 
However^ the idea of a CDntiouous series of births seems to have been developed by the 
Sinkhya, Buddhist and otbar pbUosophicaL systems later on. 

IV, THE VEDtC ^EtOO 

Mainpllctty of God*—C m tiou—Their horrewiDgj !mm the VriiyM^ 

Wa have alffrody observed how the proto^I □dtaus hod formed a definite notion 
regarding the three main philosophical entities, namely, God, world and the individnat 
soul, and also a definite etbicof back-ground upon which they could build the struciuro 
of their philosophical wisdom. Bui the period of the produces before m 

another phase altogether- In fact^ whereas the conlributLcn of the Viatyas mainly 

1-, Kill lb, r^t sinkhya pp, Ifi 

z. Ibid: A, E. GoDgb, e/ Upaniihdds^ pp, *0-^5. 

3. fbid. 4* MudoadI, Ht^Uny of Samkrii Litwraturt. 

5p Hoiiftde, Con^racliv« ^urviy of Ufanifhadic Phi^uaphf^ pp, 146-47» 
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Jmy La th^ fiel4 of monoth^isitir tbe Rgv^dic Aryansi iq tha absaaco of may bsliei m ono 
Spprama Beiae, tried to develop the {toctrimt of pantheifiin—A docbrina which was 
absolately forelgo to ladia belora. Eveoiuall^ all the laler worLioff of the Aryans 
wHfi mainly direct^ towards the lishetiDg of this doctrine even at the cost of tbrowinE 
into stibordinAtion the odgiool doctrine of motiotlieUm of the proto-Indians. Now !et 
us study the matu aspects cl the philcKopblcal teachioas of the Rgvcdm* 

Though mccordiag to the opioion of many scholars the Vedic bards tried to 
MdJtipikit Godi VnruM a moDotheistic deity, still we find that tbeir teach- 

^ * iogs were not free irom the defects of the doctrine of HenoLheUai^ 

or Kathetaotheism as Max MOller would designate iL To a Vedic Arj'an anv God is 
supreme for the time being, let it be Indra, Vmrn^i Suryai Agnit etc- 

Besides, one may very well perceive m this wonderful docucdeiit of the Aryansi 
CrHifeVQ Aryans did aot inculcate any nne view-point regarding 

™ the creation of the universe^ ‘Here lodra is said to be the probable 

cremtof there Vlsnu is supposed to be the cauae of the creati(jQ j* in a third passage 
Brhaspati is described as the God who made (he world fust as a carpenter or a 
workman whosoever constructs any aircraft/ Perhaps^ it is ^id, the world was 
generated from a father and mother, who may be heaven and earth/ The Ere working 
upon the water may have been tike the womb whence all things movabJe and Immova¬ 
ble have origmated/ One of the Rffs states that only God Savitar knows whence 
the sea sprang up, and that no hnman person may ever be acqtuuuted with the origin 
of the gifts generously distributed by Savitar/ Who will know what was the Erst 
thing created} heaven or earth I day or night ''Being ignorant^ I am asking the 
poets who possess wisdom, about what I do not know myself: who Ls ibe one, who, as 
uncreatedp is giving support to these six spaces V* And the reply is thal, ^such is the 
Sun, the heavealy Father wbo becomes one with the earth or Mother/* 

The Rgvedic people had also no fixed noitons of life. They look absolutely 
with a materia] is tic view of life, their main prayer being for *a beautiful and gentle 
wife/ male children, gold and kine. 

Their harrowing/rem the early doctrine: But as the Aryans advanced into 
the interior of India, they tried to adopt and assimilate tbe main aspects of the 
Dnvidian culture* The earfy doctrine of monotbeism preachod by the non-Atyans 
had had its own efiect on their mind. As a consequence of which, we find that during 
the Later period ul the Rgpeda Prajapati alone is described as tbe Father and Creator 
of everything. The Rgvedic bards have expresBod it with delight that, ^^He is tbe 


L Rgmda, VL 47.S-4. 

3, 

4, Ibid, Vll* 53, 21 I, 5^. 3; i, S5. Z. 4, 6. 

5, I, ifiO.O: VI, 30*7* 

JW4, X, H^. ZrV, 4S. 5. 
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one called bf diffbreot aRtoH by tha poets sad Vipra PahttdhS cadanti*-). 

Father Heras observes in this coaoectios that, "this foreign uoitariao iDflaeoca 
combmed with the multipliciiy of Gods of the home doctrines was the causa of the 
bnal evolutioa in the theological tbonght of the Rgvsda. Since all the forces aad 
pbenotneoa of nature were Gods and God was only one, it was but natural cOnctttdiiiB 
that everything was ooe God, This was the Grst eouncintloa of the doctrine of 
paotheisni, the magita carta of which is contaloed la the renowned Purn^a-suAta of 
the Ma^ata 10.*** It is also worth notlog that the RgvedJc poets have used anoth fr 
eapressioc, for instaoce, 'apam ptrum,' This express!oc, which contaios a very lofty 
philosophical idea, seems to be of Vratya ortgio.* It means 'Lord of Waters*. 


I. Xgtudm, 1. 154. 16. 

t. Hid, 7C, 00; ttanu, e^. <tit„ p. III. 

3, Cf, ifl/n t Cormogwty. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE UPANISADIC PERIOD 

[□tnduclorj-—of Evlj Rdlg^QD—Tbs 5^vfll£jlv4lBmUpa]iE^-p»S''a£viti3] In 

i^tbicr UpioiAiAi, 

The posl-Rffvedic period b co-lermiuus wilb that of a gradLial process of 
Aryaoizattoo of tba non-Aryan raligioo aod pbiJoaophy. Ii is duriog ibis period that a 
full-Hedged systeoa of the Asmmas cornea into existencep tbat a full-dedged system of 
Rebirth and Karina comes into being, and that a distinct basis of ethics is laid dowi]. 
Moreover, the Swlcbya and the Yoga docirlnes find a tiDii^ue place in Indian 
philosophy. Daring this period again« the material forces of the early pantbebm merge 
themselves into the doctrine of Carv^ka^ Id the end of the f^ponisadic period the 
two so-called heterodox systems Buddhism mid JaiDl5n]| come into being. They 
were really the olF-shoots of the original DOn-Aryan system of the Vratyas. 

I 

Makers of Early Religion 

The Brabmaos of the Vedic period were nminly engroased in sacerdaiallsm. 
They developed the doctrine of pantheism in a manner which would suit their own 
sacerdotal order Eventually their efforts mainly lay towards tuTniog ^sacrifice' into 
a World Principle. With this training and tread of mind, we may definitely ^y, that 
they could have hardly acted as the makers of the Upanbadic philosophy. Of coarse 
they did take part in the philosophical discussions and disqnbltioos which o$ed to take 
place then. But who must have been the real initiators into this new province of 
philosophy ? 

We have ob^rved that tbs Minas^ Abhiras and other proto-Indian tribes 
were the main promntets of the aarly doctrine of mnnothelsm. They enunciate the 
doctrine of Karma and Rebirth, and the principles of asceticism^ Yoga* and Mok^ nr 
Salvation* The Yatb, the Vratyas and later on the Arbanta were the next non- 
Aryan ascetics wbo must have been maitily responsible for spreading this 
philosophical lore. 

The main Upanisadic lore seems to have been the property of the proto-Indians 
originally. In the Ckandos^ Uparti-vad a story b mrrated how Indra and Virocam 
went to Prajipati for obtaining the knowledge of the Atmaui and how Virocana was 
satisfied with the mere knowledge of the likeness of the Atman with tbs ornamented 
body. Then it is said, ’^Therefore even now here on earth they say ol one wbo is not 
a giver, who is nol a believar UsraddissdhBfJ^}* who is not a sacrificcr, "Oh I devilish 
(osurair For sach ia the doctrine of Asnraa Uyiirw CfpeiPT^Ttfd}. They adorn the 
body {sanrm} of one deceased with what they have begged, with dress, with oreamenti 
as they call it, for they thiiik that thereby they will win yonder world."The most 
important aspect of this stoty is that the Asuros or nou^Aryans also must have been 


1, Chnn4ngyn Upani^, Vtl and VIU Khudi. 
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holdiD? popular disquisitions ddrioga pariod whoa tbs Ar^ao birds were still busy lo 
davdoptog their doctrine of paolheistti. la fiict, the word Asvra Upani^ad meDtioseiJ 
in the above passage fully indicates this, 

Garbe proposes that, 'India owes its philosophical kaowledge not to the 
Brahmans but to the warriors, to the princes and the nobles and to the wisdom of 
the kings."' Hertd endorses the same view-point.* Keith, on the other han d , 
proposes that, ''The eaplaaatLon becomes simple enongh when we look at the 
Brabmanas and the Rgvtda : there we find that kings ere often mentioned as generous 
donors; that there are lists of the great kings who performed sacrifice, and who 
beyond atl things gave lees to the priest, just as in historical times great kings like 
Pusytunitra and 5unudragupta boast of their offerings. It was dearly neces-^ary for 
tbe prints who abandoned the doctrine of saoriiice to live: they, therefore, had to find 
patrons and they must accordingly, like their prsUcessore, the sacrificial prints, 
represent their teaching as woith large sums- As a king must sacrifice to give gilts, 
sa he must at least underatand. and take part in discuaioo^ to give gifts, and the 
position of tbe kings might easily bs wholly deduced fioni the needs of the priest...... 

But that the phiJosophy of the Brabmanat as seen in the Upaniuds is essentially the 
development of the philosophy of tbe Brnbmai^ cannot reasonably be doubted.” 
However, all these doctrines mainly originated among the Viatyasof the land* In fact 
it was only in the Upanisadic period that all these doctrines were made as their own 
by the Brahmans. Fnr sucb a nonclusion we get suflEcient cnrroboration from the 
Upanisads themselves. 

There is every truth in the supposition that the true philosophical loro of the 
Upanisads was of the making of the Ksatriyos and ultimately of tbe non.Aryans. 
The story of Alvapiti Kaikeya solving the problem of Atman*, the dialogue of 
Narida aud Sanatkauiaia'. the epsode nf Uddulika Aruni and King Jaivoli* and 
finally that of GSrgya Balahi and Ajataktru"'-wherein the K^tiiyas alone cbim to 

possess the Imowledgo of Attoau-all these really indiiate the non-Brahman origin of 

lbs theory of Atman. 

II 

The Svetuvatora Upanisad 

IntrodiulDry-Meln achlevemeiilS'FlrMrniiDdaikia for fntiiK^tems-S’lva^S'iglf 

eUaent-DKirloe of Bbaktl-Bormwlng of Vjuiuviein^ leeiarlao docam«t, 

Tbe Is a nniqne ^va document written by the sage 

leWodKtDfT ^vetasvalim, who is called a great Fisupata (Maha-Pafin[ita) 
in tbe Pufinic literature. It has been already observed above 
bow the «rly philosophy of the proto'lndiaas developed itself in the Rgvedic and 
post-Rgvfdic period. Their early monotheistic traits were still retained in the Book 

1. Cube, BtilMg* Zur IndHohtn Kttitur gvekiohu^ pp. j g^ (Berllo, 1903) ■ cf 

WlDtemitr, a Sfiiierye/ Indian. Liittfatun, t. pp. (Caleatta, 19271, 

2, HerUl, 1, XU, IBS. 1, Cf. Infra. 

CaSrtdogjif. S, 1 I- 2 S. J, JBjJ,'YII. 1 , 4 , 

0. BrJunUrattfgka, VI. 2, 8. 7. Brtimdammjaia, U, 4 ^ KaniHaki. 4, 9. 
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XJV ol tht Aiharvav^da, whicb (kals with tba topic oJ the qiystic elorification of the 
Ekavratysp md describes biiD as theSupieme Lord and creator ol the ooivez'^^ It 
13 iartber stated that all the gods of the Atyao paatheoa are subordluaie to kirn. 

But alter the writing of the Boob or the El^vritya^ we have seen bow a defi- 
oite effort was being amde by the BmhmaD thinkers to cause a fnsion of the two 
doctriiieB of Moootheisnii as preached by the Vrityasi and Paulheisinp which hap- 
peoed to be of their own creatioD. But the dixtasvaiisra and the Atharvaiirai 
Up^nhadM rather stand apart in this regardp especially in view of the Fact that they 
look as a contiDuaiioo ol the dd Vratya philosophy with, however, a few chaogee hete 
and therr« 

Main Achi£^?£ment$, 

The maio achievement of the lies io the facti that, while 

Supnene 6od the various doctrines ctirreot io those tiiursi it insists on 

the existence of Ibe Bev'a (God)i wlio is the same as Ifia„ liaRa, 
Rndra, 6iva aod Mafa^varai as the first Principle, tboogh the use of the coirnnon 
Up^nJ^dic expression 'Brahinao' is made lo denote it every now and theo^ Beside?, by 
way ol retainiDg the older traditions in regard to the re presentations cl ^va, the 
^uefa?verlurra refers to the PraiimB of Riidra, and states that; * there can be no 
fikeness' (PmfjVwaJ of him* whose name ia great glory/^ The sixth Chapter deals wiib 
the tbeieiic aspect of the Vratya system. In general the Svetaiuatam Uparti:^ad 
looks like one eingle piece of poetryi wherein free vent b given to the devotional 
element in maci. 

Another important contribution of tbe^veiafnararff lies in the facti thit| it 
creates a firm loundation for the future Vratyr philosopbical sysletns. The expression 
Bhagavat is for the first time used in connection with Eudrap and for the first lime 
io Indian Ijierattire. The S^kfeya and Yoga are specifically meotioued as doctrines 
leading to liberatlop* 

Again there are references to the or net,* and to God ^iva.* Io Diir 

opinioDp it is lor the first time that an effort is adumbrated here to Introduce the 
doctrine of Pati, Pasn and Paiuj which are the common dasignatloDSf in later Vtslya 
pbilofiophical systems, of the Supreme Lord, the Individual Sonl and Bondage 
res pec lively« This is noL however, the old doctrine of ^iva of the proto-Indian period; 
but this must be treated as an efbrt towards amalgamaiing the oofions of the Aryans 
in regard to Pasupati with the dd Viatya systein. As has been already oheerved, 
during the Mnhenjo Oaio period ^iva was supposed to bn the Lord of animab, 
in the sense that the anlmalsj of whocB be must have been called the Lord, formed 
the Irmnccbatus of the various tribes. Hence ^iva was the Lord of cxibes, and 
not of the aaimals themselves as suck But this early oonnotatjou wa? misunderstood 
by tbe Aryani, aud they iotioduced the name of PuGupati. Eveotualiy, with the 
advent of the period of the Svitasvaiarit Upani^adt we begin to mark ihe appwance 
of philosophical terminologies like Faiu, Pasa, etc. 


1. S'vsiaivatam Jv, 19. 
3. Ibid, V. I. 


2. tiid. V, ll ; IL 13. 
4. Ibid, V* 14, 
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The al:$d fornis the b^i$ £t| the tlement of ^iva-^ialctip which 

SiJtii becotnes od$ of ihe chief teneU Of the tatfli Indiao sysiws* 

' ft de&igoatn MaYiD. Maya is also styled as Frak^tit aod 

ha who mn$ the Maya Is called Mahe^iara^* Thus tbefo seetos to be a clear 
iDdicaiioa of the idea chat ^iva is the posse$$or of the Mayn^ which also acts the 
PrakrUi the Crentnx; of the aoiver^e. It Is also warth uolmK that the passage seeins to 
lodicate that the eitisteace of this Maya Is to he Ipund io the Supreme Beings 
Later on this idea Is found developed In the Vratya systems* But Sankara interpreted 
the expreasioD in a differeot way altogether. Accordiug tg him Maya has uo 
lodepeadeut reaJ exlgteoce as the ^akti aspect ol Btahmau, hat Maya ts mere iLlusioa. 
Sakata propounds the doctriue of the sole reality of Brahman, there being nothing 
apart from him to the whole universe. But;, with the exception of the KashmlT 
school, all the later Viatyi schoola have maintained Uie reality of the f^okti aspect 
of Biahmau or ^ivi. 


Sir H* G» Bhandarkar Im apEiy observed that, *rhe descriptioo ol the god-head 
BhMkti and of the final serenity are instinct with the glow of love and 

adrairatloDt and the treatise ends with an expression of self-sur- 
reader to the God, who makes him$eli manifest in one’s own inlelligence. The Svtta* 
svai^ra Upani^dt thtttfatt, stands at the door of the Bhakti school, nod pours its 
lovicg adoration OB Kudra-^lva instead of Vasudeva-Krsni, as the Bhas^vad~Gita 
did In later times when the Bhakti doctrine was In full awingV The Sx^idivaiaris 
inlroducefi expressions like BArtiJUncrf,* i^rtfsoio^-meining Grace of the Lord^etCn 
Of epedal importance is the final verse of the Upani^ which declares that, *in order 
that the truths most be told to a high-minded man who feels the highest devotion 
(Bhakii) for God and for his Guru as for God.' In our opinion, all this is but a con- 
tlouatiou of the past teaebiogs ol the Vratyas* Macnicol observes that, 'here for the 
first time in connect ion with baivL&m the claima of Bhaktt-and implicitly the claims of 
theistic religiou-are authoritatively affirmed'.” We have already observed above that 
the pTOto-IodLan period has left clear traces of the doctrine o| Bbakti ^ propounded 
them And eventually there h uothing of the sort of a snddeo rise here, as Macnicol 
seems to believe, when the author introduces the dncHlne of devotion and that gf God's 
revelation h is worth noting that all these terminologies are accepted by 

the later Vtatya systems. 


Bom win gi of 
Vniwviioi 


it would be rail ao interestiag study to bnow how laach VaUravism owes 
to Ibo VfStya reliifioa. Atouft with many other thinite, the 
regarding the doctrine of Bhakti, the deEifOBtioD of the Lord as 
‘Bfatravat', the introduelioo and later the suhardioation of the 
Sankliya and Yoga. ete.-all the» are borrowed by the Giia and later Vaisijava 
docomenls. Best of all, the expressiou 'BhagaTrat' nsed ia the S^asvatara was 
aopmpriated by the Val^avas, and their whole religion goes by the name of Bh^gavata 


I. S'wli^iverllfriritt UpantwiHi, iv, 9-lD, 

2p Bhandv%%r, V S- (CoUecled Worki, VoL IV.). p. 137. 

3, J. it. 

3. Sia^atcal, tn4iatt Thritm, p* 161* 
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in tbfl later perioc). So much soj thaip the expfessioi] has lo$t its origmal coanotadoDp 
aod thfi word Bhagavata has be com a Almost eciolvAleot to 'Vals^va* alcma Dow-a-dB^^. 
It should be Doled m this connection j howevcip that FAlABjAlJ refers tQ the 
Sr'pir ^ Bkaga 

Thus the SvAtasvatara Upanhad forms an e^tceUeot con tri bo Lion, namely 
A S^etjrSAti ^ rccApitulatinff the post and at the £Anie limB laying a firm 
JoundatioD for future Vratya philosophical systems, Eventually, 
the UtBuDi^il seems to he □! a fully Vratya character* in bo far 
as it forms a cootiuuiition of the old doctriue of ^iva of ihe proto-[Ddians* No doubt 
it has also imbibed porUy the doctrinea of Brahman, the Sunkbya and others, but that 
is only as one step towarcb the reconstruct ion of the already existing pbilosophy of the 
Vrityas. R» G, Bhandarkar conteude that the Upani^d is of a non^sfctariaa 
character^ '^This treatise'^ says he, '^containa the thdism of the Upantsad period to its 
most mature form with a god distinctly personal at the centre. The attributes of the 
Supreme Soul are often given in very general terms* and he is referred to by the 
non-ECclariun general [lame Deva* but as oftcp that Deva is identified with Rudia, 
^ivap isina and Moheivaja, and bis powers are spoken of as l^nu; but there ig no 
indication whatever that these names have been given for the purpose of laislng 
RLld^a-Si^'A to the Supreme God^head to the exclusion of another God. Names 
iudEcatEve of Kudra-t^iva appear to have been usodi Eioce be waa In vestal with 
a personality perceived and acknowiedged by aJL This Upaniptac!, tbeieforer m not a 
sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later limes* ^ud is often quoted by ^ankara- 
carya, Rantiunja and other writers of the difierent schools* and not by one school only 
All Ibis wonld have been correct and right, if we could assume with the learned Savant 
that all the kter development of originated in the early notions of the Vedio 

RndtAi But the finds at Moheojo Daro and other sites hive clarified this notion, and 
proved beyond doubt that an independent Monotheistic doctrine was propounded la 
that early periods lu the light of thb the Vedic Rudra looks like an absolutely 
diflerent personalityi Thus one can sm from this, that there is noLhJng of the kind nl 
AO abrupt rise in the Svetaivatara when it promulgates the doctriue of a monotheistic 
God. Farther the Putinas have Epecifically tninlionod ^velisvatara as a Maha- 
Pasupata, a fact which proves beyond doubt that the Gponi^ must have been a 
secUrinn Pdsupata documents The mere locc that the Upanl^ ig freely quoted by 
baokaraT Ramanuja and other writers should be no ground for assutniog the Upanl^d 
to he of It non-secEAfiao charocLei. 

Thus the Svetdiwtara Upam^ad forms a liuk between the past and the 
fpiure of the Vmtya philosophy. It looks back towards the past, in so far as ft 
draws iu&piratioD even from the proto-Indian philosophical dottons; and ft probeis 
deep into the future, so much go* that it forms the main basiB of all the future Vratya 
systems of philosophy. Nay, all the other thelstic systems also build their edifices os 
the philosophical back-ground of this TJpasisad^ It is now proposed fq deal here with 
the main tenets mopounded in the Up^ni^ad. 


1, R, G, BluadarkAr, V. p* 157. 
34 
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II. THE MAIN TENETS 


In tbs first Chapter, ibe author niutes all iho exisdog schools of 
namely, of those who bold Lbat the Firat Cause is the Yoru, Time, oi Nature, or 
Necessky, or Chance, or the HlsmeotSi or the Poniu, or the combination of all these, 
or tbe Atman, 

The ^fielaivatam further adirocates the doctrine of Triune Unity; In 
Brahman there 19 a triad (1,9). There are two anbom ODesHbe koowiog (Lord) and 
the unknowing (individual soul), tbe omnipotent and tbe impotent. She tPrahrli) too 
ie oobarn, who is connected Mrilh the enjoyer and objects of eojoTment. Now. the souf 
(tf/frian) is Infioite, nnivwss], and inactive. What is perishable, is Primary Matter 
(Pradhana). What is 'imniarfnl und imperishable, is hlanu Over both perishable 
and the sonl the one God mlts ( 1 . 10 ). That eternal shoold be known as present In the 
self {dtmasa^thtr). There is nothiog higher than that to be known. One recogoiser 
the triune unity of the enjoyer, the object of enjoyment, and the aniversal actuator. 
This is tbe three^fold Brahmad (1.12}. That God faces all the quarters of heaven. 
Aforetime He was boro, and He is within the womb. He has been born forth. He 
will be bom. He stands opposite creatures, having his face in all directions (2,16). 
The God who 1 $ in fire, who is in water, who has entered into the whole worW, who 
is in pkatSj who is itt trees-to that God be adoration (2,17). 

Here is a clear identificatloo of the one Sui^eme God Rudra. It is stated 

OueCed <5^ the net, who rules all the worlds with 

hia ruling powers, the one who alnae stands in iheir arising 
and in their cootinned existeoee-they, who know that, become immortal (H), Rqdm 
if the onft'He stands not for a secood-who niles all the worlds with his ruling powers. 
He stands behind all persons, and after having created oil tbe worlds. He, tkeprotcclari 
rolls it up at the end of lime ($.2). Having an eye oo every side and a face on 
every aide, having an arm ou every aide, the one God forges together with 
hands, with wings, creating the heaven and tbe earth (3.3), He « the source and 
origio of the Gods, the mJer of all, Rudra, the Great Seer, who of old ttg 

Golden Gena (Hiranya-gaurbha) (J.4). Rudra a form is Kindly (isivai antenifying, 
revealing no evil. 

Mostly being inJIueoced by the doctrine of Brabtoao, who Is no other than 
Redm end here, the poet tries to describe Him ; Higher than this is 

Bnkni.. Brahman. The Supreme, the Great, bidden in all things, body by body 
the one embracer of the universe—by knowing Him as Lord (Ik) meo 
become immortal (3.7). He Is the mighty person of the colour of tbe Sun, 
darkness (3,8), Thao whom ihete is nothiDg smaller, nothing greater, the One stands 
like a tree established in heaves, by Him, the Person, this whole world is filled (3 9) 
That which is beyond Ibis world is without form and without ill. [3.|o). * ' 

Again, the poet describes tbe albpervading characteristic of God. Ho b th 
facoi the bead, the neck of all. He dwells in the heart of all tbinga He is all-pHyjiJ ” 
and Boonlifal (dfngkav^m), Omnipresent, and ^iva (3.11). Alraighiy Ltird Is 
Person, the investigator of the Highest Being (SaUva) unto the purest aitaiujnent the 
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ruler sud shelter of oU Men caU Him the uteat FrimevAi Fcrsoa 0-197» 

Ht Is pre^eut ia evEnrtbioK t hioogli itniERaeacr. The ejEpoutiders ol Brahmaa 
(Brihim-vadiu) Epe^k of ilim as eteriml (3^1). 

Farther the poet describes haw the maoifold world is created thrmi£h the ^iakti 
Si™ S^ktl (Sakti-yoga), The One who* Hinisdl without coloEiri by the 

tiumiTested appLEcatiau of his power (hakti^yoge) distributes many 
colours in hb bidden pnrposej and into whotCiils end and its begioaiiif* the wbote 
world djsso]%^es« He is God Devcr^ Howeveri here is a slightly pambeistic toadi giveo: 
^Having uo begiDDlog, thou dost abide with iminaoeucet wherelrotn all bdugs are 
boro* fiv. 2, 4)* 


The foarth Chapter gives a gnphic descnptiou ol Rudra as the creator, pre^ 
Berber aed destroyer of the Universe. He is the Ono^ who rules over every single 
source, in wbom this whole world counes togelber and dissolves, the Lord (f^Ets}^ the 
BiessiDe<^verp Cod (Des'a), adorable (4J0). He is the source and origin of the Gods, 
the mler of allp Rudra, the Great Seer, who beheld the Golden Germ 
when He was born {4,12}. He if the Creator of aJh of tniinifdd iQfm% the one Em¬ 
bracer of the imiverse-by knowing Him as i^iva one attains peace for ever (4-14)* 
Heifl indeed the proiector of tbe world m timcp. the Overlord of aJIr hidden in all 
tbiugSi with whom the sesrsot Brahman and the divLuities are joined In union {44SL 
He is hidden tn all things, excecdipgly fine, like tbe cream that is finer than batter^ 
tbe one Embracer of the nuiveree, the Deva (4.17K That God^ the Alt-worker, the 
Greit Soul (MabatmanJ, ever stated in the bcart <rf creatures, b framed by th« bearti 
by the thought, by the mind {4*1 7 )p 


The author gives a finer de&cxiptioin of the abode of ^iva* He says, Vhen 
there ia no darkpess^ then there is no day nor njgbt, nor being, nor non-being, only the 
biva is tbere» That is tbe imperishable, tliat is ibe desirable (splendour} of ihs Sun 
{Savltr)» And from that was primeval intelligence (prajiia) created (4.15)^ Not above* 
□ot across, nor m the muMlo has one . griEped Him. There is no iLkeoesa oT Him 
whose name is Great Gbry (Mahyasas} {4/19]. Nobody sees Him whb the eye 
(4.20). He abides in the heart {ibid^}# 


The author seems to refer lo the image of Rudra, when he says that, *He b the 
Ib* el Rudn ttarnnlz a certain one in fear approaches. O Rudral that face of 

"*•* u ™ tkioe whtcli Lg propitious-with that thon protectest me forever^ 

{4.21 }. 

The fifth Chapter details tbe relation between Brahtnan and the manifold world. 

In the imperishablej infiuitep Suprerne Brahman are two things^ 
for therein are knowledge and ignorance placed hidden. Igiicrance 
b perishable, kuowie<^e is imperishable; and there is another who rules over koow-^ 
ledge and ignorance {5Ah Kapila^as he was born, was being fed with knowledge by 
Him, who preside;^ over overy productive energy (5.2}. Givic^ varioos forma to each 
group* tbe God resolves everythint iuto the orighiul principle. Creating again the 
Lord of Beings, He, tbe Great Sod, the Rubr^ widds Sovereignty over all (3.3). As 
the Sun illuminates ail QuarterSf upper and lower and traosversaJ, so also the God, 


Qoi lliia World 
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the BhagavAt presides over the aatares of atl productive energies ( 5 - 4 ). The originai 
cause of the watld makes oatural powers develop, and brings to a mature coddition 
those who are Capable of developmeaL He presides over this uDiverse and puts into 
operation all the qualities (iJ). That origin of Brahman Brahniadeva knowa (5,6). 

The author next describes the individual soul. The individual soul is the Lord 

Cod aed Jadj*idu»t performs actions and enjoys or suffers that 

Son] fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and goes 

through a succession of births In consequence of his actions (5.7). 
He is as big as thumb, bright like the Sun, is conscious of himself and wilif, is as 
minute as the hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself he is 
Pot a female nor a male nor a sealess. This dcpeods on the body assumed by bim 
(58, 9, 10), He assumes mADy gross and subtle forms in accordance with his qualities 
Of his actions and of the self. But He who ejects the union, ie another (5,12). Siva, 
the God. the cre.ator and destroyer, is said to be knowable by faith (BAaTa), love or 
the pure heart (5.14). 

The author describes that. He promotes virtue and dispeJs sin. (He) should be 

Hudr. » , Thd.tte “ **’**'“« ^he One God is concealed 

D.iiy batngB, is ail-pervading, the imernal sou] of all brings, 

presiding over all actions, the support oS all beiegs. the witness of 
all. the life-giver, absolute and wjthoat qualities (6.12). He is the constant among 
the mconstant, the intelligent among intelligences, and the one among many. He 
grants desires ( 6 . 11 ). 


As if in his moments of poetic ecstacy. tbe post gives a very fine description 

At»d. »f G«l nor the Moon 

and stars, these lightnings shine not, much less this (earthly) fire. 
After Him as He shines, doth everything shine. This whole world is illuminated by 
His light (6.14). The one soul (Hmiisa) resides in tbe midst of the soul ( 61 .I 5 ). He 
is the ruler of Primary Matter (Pradhana), and of the spirit (KseitajnaJ, 
qualities (guna), the cause of iraiismlgratioa (sarasara) and of llbeiatloD (moksa) 
of continuance and of bondage (6.16). Consisting of that immortal as the Lord* 
intelligent, omnipotent, the Guardian of this world, is He who constantly rules this 
world. There is no other cause found for mling (6.17). 


The poet introduces the expressions Slayin and AfayS, He saya that tbe 
7 ‘“'f ,!>'“>“« 0.. 01 ,hi. 

(Brahman), And tn it by illusion (Maya) the other ia confined 
(4.9). Further, be relates the iDter.relation between PraWrli, Maya, and Mahesvara 
Nature (Ptakrti) is illusioD (Mayri). and tbe mighty Lnrd (Mahesvara) is the illusion^ 
maker (Mayin). This whole world is pervaded with beings that are part of Him (4 iqT 
We have already discussed the problem about the importance of this statement * 

^vetamtara deals with the problems connected with salvation nn^ 

Srivati- ob«rvance of the various modes of attaining it He saw t Bv 

mediiating on Him, by union with Him, and by t-,. ui< 

Being more and more, there is finally cessation from every illmiog (fiioyS 
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(L10)« Bs? knowitif God (D^vaJ^ Ibcrc is a faUiag OS'ol fetters; with di 5 lrft«.se^ 
destroyed, therre Is a cessatiop of birth aod death. By meditating upon Him I here is 
a third stage at tha dissolution of the body, cyen ant versa! Lordship; being absolute 
his desire la satisfied (LHK There is ootKing higher to be knowd. By 
reaching His abode one atljiins peace {iaatt} (cf. 4*9)* 

As an iUustratiaUi the poet describes : Two birds, fast boaud campouioDSp clasp 
close the seU-same tret* Of these two, the one eats sweet fruit; ihe other looks oo 
without eating (4,5). On the sell'^me tree n person^ sunken, grieves for his impotence 
deluded: when he sees ibe other, the Lord (i&i) contented, and Ilia freatness, ho 
becomes freed (roin sorrow (4J}. The same stands also ocenr iu the 
{L 154.20) and the Mund^ka Up^nisad (VIL Ll). 


The author emphatically states thaU 'OueaEtafns the cause by Sankbya and 
Th. Sulh « (6.nj/ The aqthor also refers to the name of Kapila (5*2). 

And Yo^b further describes the peculiar way in which ibe creation takes 

place: With the one unborn female, red, white and black, who 
produces many creatures like bersell, there lies the one unborn male taking delight 
Another unborn ixtak leaves her with whom he baa had delight (4.9)» 


The author seems to possess a keen ImowJedge of Yoga* Tbe second Adhyaya 
details some practices of Even as mirror stained by dust shines brilliantly 

when It has been cleansed, so tbe embodied ocej on seeing the nature of the Soul 
(.Atman), becomes unitary, his end attained, aad from sorrow fre^d (2*14). When 
with the nature of tbe self, as wUb a lampj a practisar of Yoga beholds the nature of 
BrahmaOi unborn, ^teadfastp from every natnra free-by knowing God (Deva), one is 
released from all fetters (2.15)- There are also ether passages which describe this 
point in delaih 


In Chapter III the poet lays stress oo ibe point that through tbe Grace 
God^iOime* t^rnsiida) of the creator one can ate the Lord Jss and His 
™ " greatness (5.20). Further, l^veiusvaiaTB expr^es that, ‘by the 
elhciency of his austerity and by the grace of God (Deva-prosada) the wise 
Ivetasvataiii, in proper manner, declared Bmbinanunro the ascetics of the most 
advanced stage os the ^npteme means of puriheation-this which Is weK-pleasing to the 
cotnEHtny of seers. 

Coffdf/fOAs/or r^tiving Knowlidgt* 

^velasvatara expresses very beautifully that the supreme mystery in the 
Vedinta, which has been declared in the former time should not be elvea to one (who 
is) not tranouil, nor again to one who is not a son nor a pupiL These matters become 
miuifest to him who has the highest devotion (Bhakli) for God, and for his spiritual 
teacher (Gum) even as lor God, and (if he be) a great soul {Mahiiman) (6,22)* 


in 

Saivism id other Upamsads 

There are also some other tJETanisoils which introduce iiiva ns a philosophical 
entity* We have already di^iisscd about ibe problem of the AiharvaHra^ Upam.fad 

4 
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left Part tVj. Tb(f Pnrind (VJ aD<l Afari^u4!]» fl and 2) (Jpsnisad^ eptafa of the 
Jneditation of tbs Eytlablo 'Om'. The Mailreya Upani^ad dascribes Uuti *(lio body 
is thB temple and tbe Jlva (ijutividual soul) is clearly tbe ‘Ooe* Further there 

are other sec^iao Upanisods which are haiod oa the Vedaotic staudpoiot. The 
Brahma iotrodaces all the three B^ids by staling that the Brahman is foar^fold 
(Catasnad-lit. fotur'footed), namely, the states of wakef uln^s, dream,, deep-steep and 
lastly Tsiiys, which are represented by Brahma, Vtsna. Rndra. and the fast being 
ah^aram* Next follow the JaAalo, ttitarudra and the Haivatya CT^niratb, The 
Kaivalya Upanisai says. 

‘He is Brahma, be is ^iva, he is India, he is andecayiog. supremo self-resplea- 
dent, he is VIsm, ho is breath, be is the spirit, the Supreme LnrdL he is alJ that has 
been or that shall be eternal.' 

The /VJfdrHcfro Vpam^ad describes the sonl: 

‘ I formed of earth (PrthivImByah) behold desceodin# from the shy, that blue- 
oecked Rodra'. 

The Pancairahtna Upatiisad (20) states; 

'Id this city of Brahman (body), there is, O sage, a small lotaa-like house. In 
the centre of it there is a subtle ether. He is ^iva, Saf-ciJif- 0 fidm; 0 . He sho^d be 
eonght after by those desirous of salvation/ 


L, Sehreder, Mimr Upamifodt. I, p. tl> 
2. IMd. pp, SS-S3. 
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PUBANIC ^Atvisu 

FumhH Co«tWgCUy—Vtfdifitic S'aivitdiH 

Tbd Putinas are mUy tbfl moiSt maivellous ckicuEiieDl^ cotitlliajEig data m 
regard (a almost all Lhe hmacheaaf IndUs citUure. EvenltuiJJy they Eiave tbrown a 
flood Qf light DD the early history ol Vaisaavj^EUi ^ivisnit and other philo- 

sopbical systems IS aDckct and EHidJev'al India. Especriallyp m the case ol 
we End that they deal wkh it in its two difTerebl aspccIs, namely, those ol the Asamic 
and Vedas tic* The teachings of hahkara seem to have had as abiding effect on the 
tniods of some of the followers of ^ivism also. And hence we come across many a 
passage in the Pura^ with a tiDge of pantheism here and there eiveo to the early 
fUiva doctrines.^ We have already observed before how the Para^ have made a 
meotioo of the Agamic and other systems of phUo^phy. It is proposed to d^ here 
with so™ other kindred problems, namely, those of the Porinxc Cosmogony and the 
Vedaotic ^vism. 

I. FtlEANtC C05UOGO»y 

The problem ol Pnraijic cosmogony Is of an absorbing interest The PuranaSi 
being the carriers of traditinn from far ancteat times, naturally contain varions theories 
of creation whoee odgin can be trBced to the proto-Indian period, They incolcate 
various kinds of theories, and one would feel hewildHted to Ond that they have assumed 
any kind of shape at the hands of the Ptir^Lc author^p Moreover, as the Pnranaa 
have beeo handled by the followers of different sects, the cosmogonic theories al^o 
have been stamped by these sectarian Lnflo^aices* Once, the unmanifest (avyaki^) 
happens to be the Supreme Being; on another occasios, it is Brahma; on the third 
Vi^u Naraya^ the Lord of the Waters; and hnally, it ts ^Iva, who is described to 
bive created the luiiveraa. Added to it, the Pntaj^ generally give a long list of 
the various beings created: the seven or nine Biahmanas and their progeny (whkh 
include the Yaksas, Raksasas. and Gandharvas also)* the various worlds fLokasK etc. 
We shall now deal with the problem of the various theories propounded in the 
Porinic writlDgs« 

TAtf Tkeorfei. 

The Pkiraolc theories of creation may be enumerated as follows: 

fl] Thai the Lord is the Supreme Being of the uni verse, the watera either 
preceding Him or coeval with Him; 

{2} That the whole world inolnding Brahim, or Brabmi and others are 
produced out of the prinreval egg; 

(3] That the whole world is crated at Che instance ol the Doglity of Sex; 
and finally, 

(4) That ane of the Gode Brahrai, Visnn or !>iva is the creator of the 
onivarse- 
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We shall sammarize them bdeHy. 

(1) There are many stories related in which the Supreme Being bimseii creales 
the world or that ibe waters precede immediately before he is created. The Brahma 

describes that God ereated the world as follows:—'He first created the 
waters which are called Hari, and that they ate the sods of Nara. Therefore he is 
called Narayana. (Further), that semen grew itself into a Eoldea egg from whi^ 
Brahma was born of his own accord—oo aocooot of which he is called Sva^mbhu. 
Brahma divided the egg into two halves, which acted as heaven and earth/ The 
iJmftwrStr^o narrates that Brahma, known as Narayana, slept on the surface of the 
oceau*. The Vamana describes that, when all the movable and immovable things 
were detroyed, it was all a terrible stale (of afTaiis) with the ocean alone (ejtlsting)- 
Further there was a golden egg, which possessed the capacity to create the beings. 
Brahma was born out of it, and he created this world cat of the three qualities (Sattva, 
Bajas, and Tnmns)*. The V'is«iHf/ia/'mo«ow P- relates that Visnu created the waters, 
and that the creation of the egg and Brahma took place afterwards*. The dgni P. 
details that iho waters were created first; that Naiayani was lying on the (surface of) 
waters; aud tlat Brahma was born afterwards, and created the whole world,* The 
LiVtgtf relates that, as Brahma slept on the lone ocean in the night-time, when all the 
movables and immovables were destroyed, be is called Narayana". The Markandiya 
details that Brahma is of four kinds on account of his being Saguus and Nirgu^, 
The first three stages GomprUe the three Gnnas- The last stage consists ol the lying 
of the serpent amidst waters''. 

(2) Pgg TJreory. We have already given some examples, according to which 

the egg is airtays pniducd: after the crealios of waters. But some of the Pora^ 

describe the prodnction of the egg rather independently. The Padma narrate that 
Visnu was born from the indescribable, and then the production and creation of the 
egg and Brahma respectively took place*. 

(3) Dttaliiy of St*, Some of the Puranas narrate the version of the creatioa 

of the world from the duality of sox L e* from the union of the male and the female 

principles. The Brakmarnfa describes that originally there were only Purusa and 
Frakrti; and with the contact of Prakrti. Brahma became threefold*. The Bftdgavala 
states that God Victu having entered into his own Maya, became the creator, 
preserver, and destroyer of the aoiverse.*® The Brah^nanifa {Puroa-bha&i) describes 
that Brahit» divided Wmsdf info two and then created the world. With the one 
half he became the male (Purusa) and from the other, the fenDle^atarupa was born*^'. 

1. Urahmo Puni^, Pui^Otbkiga, Pta, Pa. liSS Hi 

3. P.. prathama.ffoda, t, Adh. 4. Here Brabqii divides bimiell inia tbree 

pirtL Ii H]rs ; wriw; ^ 

3, V^mfMna hdh, ’ll,17 S* +. prathamff Kha, Adh, 2, 

5. Agm I7s7* iS. Lin^a Furva-hh^ea, 

f, 4,M. fl. P^dma, 5 $f^iikhan4m, 

9^ Adh. 10* HhaiavatA F., 4,7,10 ffi 

11, Srahma^a^ Adb. 9, 
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The Siva P, q^rratcs an account wbereia says, 'V"oo kwo, Brahma and Viran 
were bom frona my Piokrti-rfom my right and leEt Tbo gives an 

intera.ttog accounts May a says that, *ihn seed arising Trojii tbe Lihga was (thrown) 
into my YonI, aod an egg was produced out of it. Aod it was placed or situated into 
tbe waters fora thousand years. It was divided through the force of the wind into 
two halves. Bmhma and the wbale world were created out of il'/ 

( 4 ) Pcrsomlisfic Theory, The Pumnus have forwarded various FersoiiaJistic 
thfioriss of creation. Tn them the whole creation is due to a si ogle person or persanality 
aod that pet SOD is general ly Bmhmii Visa a, and Radm or ^iva. The Brakma- 
T^aivaria states that Brahma created the world.* The Varihjs descrifw that 
Frmjapati was born from the finger of the right baud, and that he created the worldp* 
The Padma states that Vis^u is the first of the three The 

Gatuffa d^ctibes that Visdu becomes nil the three e-g- Brahma, Rudrn and HotIp* 
The Bfiaufiys states that, ^ when everywhere there bod pervaded darkaesSp the only 
Rudra created mind, Ahanham, the teo MahibhutaSj eight FrakrttSi Gisteen VikiraSi 
and then Visnu and Brahina.'^ The Harivmkia oatrates that Niriyora created 
Brahmi, VisoUi Slvai Surasi Nagas» Gandharvas, Rilrstsasi etc^ who wire all located 
ill the cggp* The Markancliy^ slaves that Brahoia crated the whole world, the nine 
BrahmaDOS, etc.* We have not, however, given all the other detaits of these 
theories^ 

EariUr AoeounB, 

U we now take a survey of all ihi older accoaots of creatton, we find that the 
Puranic theories exiist there in oorform or the otiicrp The Brahman^^^^the 

Brhadaranyaka ^the and other texts describe that waters alone 

existed first* The theory of the golden egg has become popalor since the time of the 
writiag of the Puru49-3Uhift (e-g. Golden; Embryo instead of the golden egg); and 
it has been adopted by theSdlci^ffta BraAiiffaAa^*(l«e« after the waters were created), 
the Chafidogya, etCp The story of the creation out of the duality of sex Is related in 
the Cwhere Rajl and Prina were first createdjp the TaiiHnya, in the 

S^khym Gyatecn* and some other later works. The Fersoaolistic theory of creation is 
narrated in the early Vedict Brahmanic and other literature (d* Su^a)* The Aihurva^ 
vsda describes that God Mahadeva is the Supreme Bsiog of the uoivetse (of* under 
Vrityas)p The gives a succinci: account of creatiQD by saying that 

^tVA is the Supreme Being of the universep 


1. 

&iPO P, Radf^iMdmhii^ 1, Khotvia 1, Adli+ 0, 

16 ff. 

2. 

Likga^ fYirvarJha, Adh, 3fi. 



1. 

Brsrhmakk^ndf^t Adh 

. 7 ff. 

4, 

V&rakm P.,a,46ff. 

5. 

Padma, 5, Adhi 14, 150, 

6. 

PfalAffwtiwia, Adb. 4. 

7. 

llA4X7j|7tf^ ct. Snpri. 

Sk 

P. J, 

9. 

Markandeja^ Adh. 45 

to. 

^^utpaika vi 1, 

11. 

Brhadoranyaka Upanisad, v. 5^ 1- 

12. 

Rgvtda^ X, 00. 

13. 

S'alapatha 0ni^, Op. oii,^ioQ, cU, 

14. 

Ul. IS. 1. 
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T/itfir Naturt, 

Ws have already swq that the Moheojo Datq iascriptioas describe that ^iva 
is the Supreme Bein^ of the universe. Moreover, the idea of Ardhaa^Evara 
(dnintdR) eras io voffEte then. Eventually, after the immigration of the Aryans, the 
msiu theory of creation must not have been properly understood by the Aryans, 
whose maio <4pXi], of the universe was tbe sacrilice. Heoce, they must have pat forth 
the various ihearies after partly borrowiog the doctrines of the proto-Iodtaos. We 
have two iustaucesal least of such borrowjug. Firstly, all tbe theories in regard to 
tbe cieation of the universe from the two male aud female Principles may be solely 
doe to the cunaacy of the idea ol Ardhaoirisvara ihough the term does not seem to 
have connoted tbe same sense anginally. The other instaucB is that of the creation 
of the waters. Tbe Puta^s and the Mahabbarsta narrate emphatically that Nara* 
ytpa so obtained his name on account of his lying on waters. The expression Nara 
in the word Narayana, which first occurs in tbe TailUn^^a Aranyuka, is of pnrely 
Viitya origtii. The word must have been derived from the Dravkjian word 'Nir'K 
The close association of the snahu with water and later with Narayaun, clearly 
indicates the correctness of such a view. Nay even the ^gvedn supports such a 
theory. To qnote tbe Rgvedic stanza itself; 

“We bring tbe stay of Life (Jivadbaoyani), 
who protects tbe waters (A^am P^um), swift* 
bearing, friend of Gods, wbo waits on sacrifice,"'* 

The etpression'diiam PErurn'is very significant here. Griffith translates it 
as, 'who makes the waters swell.' Lndwig interprets it as meaning ‘drinker of waters', 
and says that Soma is meant there, Sayana rightly interprets it as meaning 'protector' 
and the expressioo 'Jtvadhanyam' as 'ibs great souls residing in him.'** Now 
the word 'Peram' is really of Vratya origin. It being derived from the root 
'Per.* The word 'Perumar is current os meaning 'Overlotd* or Siva. Then 
who must be this Lord of Waters t The identification is clear enough, namely, that 
it must be tbe God of tbe proto-Indians. 

IL VBDASTIC SAIVISM IN THE FURANAS 

It has already been observed how ^ivtsm divided itself into two branebes the 

first coBsisting of a partly Vedintic system and the second of the ^amic. Some of 

the sectarian Upanisads preach that there is tHthing apart from ^iva in tbe whole 
universe. Even so, tnaoy of the Puriaas incnlcate that ^iva alone is the Supreme 
Being—and that the world and eonls are identical with Him-they having no indepen* 
dent existence for tbeovselvH. The doctrine of Maya as propounded by ^kaia 
is introduced in many of ihe Puianic Chapters Many of the ^iva passages accept tbe 
principles of the Sinkbya system and enunciate the twenty.six principles. They also try 
to introduce the main tenets of ^tviim by adding the Posapata-Yoga to the whole 
aystetn. Tbe litara^ia in the fifirtna Pitrana may bg cited as an ■ostunre. 

1. KhtA s fr«nefwi«-£NgU*A Die/ihttiti'y, tmtfv. p, iixri, 

a, Agc«g#. », 36. 8. 

S. Siymfm agwiei arw^it • /la uiii. vtvt ^vi tfiawra: t 
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THE AGAMIC SCHOOLS 

Inlroduelofy—AgiDic S'«Llritm—Timlj er SlddbiaU 
S’tivUm—Tiilm Syiteia—Viiaialvitni, 

1 

The Various Schools 

Immediately after the writioff of the isetasuaiam aod ArAimMilfVtti 
fntmiliiiriiij) Upfftii^ads, we find the emertritBceof the vorious schools of ^va 
pbtlosophy. The Svetaivalara gave a dcw impetus to the jjaiTg 
school of thought by the iotroductiou of a oew ternuuolagy (Fati, Pasii, etc.Ji aod tba 
doctnoes of ^iva-^kti, the Saikhya, Yoga and others. AJJ these form part aod 
parcel of the later syalems of ^aiva philosophy. Again, like the Svetakvatara Upani^ 
all these tfocUioes make a distiactioD between the higher and the lower (para and 
apara) forms or the transcendental aad empirical as^ts of BrahEoan {Paramarthika 
aod VpSvahanka,) Side by side with these Jatw Agamic schools the Poranas also 
have dealt with tbe profalem of the Vadaotic and .Agamic H^imsto. Farquhar has 
grouped together all the later Saiva systems onder the title of Agamic ^vi$m : (l) 
The Saoskdt School of Saiva Siddhaeta; (2) the Tiaii| Sshool; (3) the KasbioTr 
School; aod finally, {4j the Vtrasaiva School.' All these schooti with ■UgTt* 
variations preach tbe teachings of the Agamic system. 

The Trika system of Kashmir, thongh it mainly agrees in regard to the mahi 
problems propounded in the Aganm. follows tbe dactnne of Ankara io regard to the 
identity and oneness of Brahman, the individual souls and the world. Alt tba other 
Bchoolsare moootheistic in theii trend of thought. Ferqohar makes a distinction 
between tbe Sanskrit and tbe Tamil school. He observes, 'The Sanskrit school has hr 
tbe maia a following of Brabtaaus, many of them being temple-mluistrants. its 
Vedaatic standpoiot b Visistadvaita and its literature b in Saoskrit; while the 
following of the Tamil school is almost eotirdy noo-Brabman. its Vedaatic staudpoiat 
Is Advaitt, or accarding to other writers, Bbedabbeda.' * But we are not io a positioo 
to agree with ibis learned scholar on two grounds, namely, fl] that the philosophy 
propounded by both these schools b more or less the same (cf. infraU and secondly, 
(2) that the followers of the Tamil school contain the natnes of some piomineat 
Brahmans also. 

Gopinatfaa Rao has made a distinctioo between tbe Agamic and tbe Valantic 
^aivas as follows; 'The Vedan tic halvas consider the Vedas lobe the supreme writings, 
whereas the Agamaotins consider the Vedas as inferior to the Aganuis; for th<ty assert 


1 . Fantaber, O 11 &/. p. I 9 l, 
3. ibtd. p. ZSS. 
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that the forcner cama out of ^ivi as uucoDsciously a§ his bteatbp wbtteae the twenty^ 
eight Agamas were persou^ny and coasciously dictated by ^iva. They further treat 
the Advaitins aud the Mlimifisakas as paiux or tiuevolved souls aud to be therefore 
mBt for receiving Saivadlk^at or initialioDS. Secondly, the Vaidikas treat the 
Agamautlas as being heterodox^ Kuinarila^BliaUa classes them among atbeistSi and 
Amamsfrbha classing Devalas, who are geoerally the Palopatas, the Pancaratraa and 
other Tadtfikas that are addicted to image worship^ among ^udma^ Thirdly^ their 
system of DHc^t Ankurarpana with which the ceremonies are begun, the pbUosophy of 
Sadadhva?, and many others are not found in the Vaidic religions and tberelore maik 
OB'Agamanta as being diBerent in (^sentiols from the Vstidic religion* Fourthly, 
unlike the Vedantios, the Agamaatins do not shut out women, Madras, and the 
Prattlomas Erom parti cipaling in rdigioua rites and ceremonies. They freely allow 
women to meditate upon the Pahcnb^ra-mantra, and grant DIksi to Audios, who 
might in their turn give XHk^ to others among them/ * However^ we find that 
attempts were being mode later on to minimise the diEFeteDces between the two schools 
as the instances of ^rTkaEiha-Sivicfifya and Appayya Dlkslla may show. 


II 

Tbe Agamic Syatem 

iGtMduciory—Utmtar«-A|acnaiio Uter4ture--The[r D«^E~TbB 

Agamtc Syitem. 

Afl the Vedas form th« scriptures of the Vuidikas, or the P^ncaraira-Samhitav 
IbtrUvcUa Vaisnavjs, so the Agamas, which are atliibuted to the 

* ^ Butborsbipof^iva, formed the holy writings of the non-Vedic 

^vas la general. Wocadroffe and some other writejfs have tried to apply th# term 

Agama to the religious Hteratore of all the buktas, Vai^avas, and ^iva$« Still the 
term generally indicates the orthirfor rdigioos works in Sanskrit of the ^ivas alone. 
The doctrine propouuded in the Agatnas is more aldo to that of the Tamil Slddbania 
system. 

As has been observed al^e, the Kurma PurSnm mokes a distinction between 
the Vaidic and the non Vaidtc Agamas. ta like tnanner, the 

also says that the SSivagama is two-fold on accotiut of its belrtK Smut a aed Asnxuta^ 
The ^rauta is sab*divided Into two l.e* independent (sw/<£rKlra) and the other (1/41™) 
The former consisted of ten and the tatter of eighteen, and is called Siddbantg. The 
other b said to have consisted of one crore writings#” 


The traditional occEymt of the Agamas Is that there are twenty*&igbi Agamu 
and 108 Upagamaa, All the Agamas and UpSgaroaa have not silil 
become a^'allablt 


Utcnlnr* 


1 ^ tT« 

1, OeptnitbA RUp BHi,* H, I, [9.4 

Cf* Woodroffe* S* S»t p, SI: cf, tJio ¥vfa-^amhttA^ i, 
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Tba aames tbs main twenty-eight ^aoiaa may be mentioiied as follows: 

(1) Kamika, yogaja.Citttjea, Karana, Difta, Suksma, 

Sakasra^ Atkiuman, and Suprabha or Suprabkeda. 

(2) Raudrici Vifaya, Ntsoasa, Svdytimbhuva. Agtteyaka, Bhadrg, 

Raurava. Makuta, Candrahasa {Candra^jwna}. StukhayuS- 

btmba (,^Ii4kha-bimba), UdgUa {ProdgJta), Lalilat Siddha, SaniSna, 

Rarasimha (Sarvokta or Sarvottara), Paramtivara, Htrsaa, aad 

P^rn ( VaiMla), 

Each of AffamaB has its ows Upagaims. 

There is s diversity of opimon in regard to the qnestimi ol the exact date oJ 
A*.m« i„ Agatnic writings. Vari™ dates are proposed for 

Litimtur* these aecieot wriiicgf^ the extreme view beip^ held by Mr S, S 
Pawflte, who calls than as being as ancient as the Vedic and 

into the dflteds of the problem, it is proposed to give a brief stirvey of the occnrr«.« 
of thft Agaiiias id lodiac 

(1627-^1656}. Sayana refers to the ^ivngamas in his Jaimitu Wv5vafH;ir 

^db.va«ar,..^ereloiJ».t!>i*Sw,-,iBnBO,*hil, w,ili« „ ,|„ 

saoa ID bis famous work the Sarvadataana saitgraha^ Bharavi refers ta th* 
Agamas inhis workffi>5,a^^^^ Kulliiha. in his commentarTc; 

^ot« the authority oE Marita, saying that these scriptures may be Vedlc or Tiniric 
wav anterior to Yainavallfya. In the AfahSbbaraia, Yudhisihira Is described to 
r da 'f • *’ * practise Dbarma not for obtaining aoy fruit from Dharina 

I do It immeJiately following lathe fool steps of the good, and not having disobe^* 
(the teachings) of the Agamas {A^man-analikramyaY* We have already noticed the 
various references regarding the Agamas in the Paranas. Besides the Uitara-Karanl 
Agama refers to the defect of the Jains at the bauds of Tirc-jSacasanjbandar The 

aod SundarL 

SDOald be recited duriD^ the temple services^* 

There is also a traditiocai story related in the Agam^ta ^iva worba. It i- a, 
follows: 'The iiwss flourished in a place called Maotrakili, sitoated on the han^s of 
the Godavari river. There were four Maibas, begiuniug with the Amarddaka Matha. 
surrounding the temple of Mantra-kales vara. When lUjendnt Co{a went to t^ 

Iv Pkwatc. Vtraiaivif Philcn>^ky o/ih^ S p. 14 ^ 

3. Kiratary V, 32^ 

3. Mamiismfii, n. I, 

4- VaHdfPiffvs, 51 s 

Et Rt S. Under S^aiviMm, 
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Gia^ss nbUe on hil victdians march Id tbs Norlli, he met these ^Ivaa, whom he* on 
bis way bock to hU capiial, iadnced to come and settle down is hie kinsdom. From 
that time the immi^ted ioto the Toodai-manibila and the CoU-mandoU. 

Since tbea an impetus was Rivea to the spread oJ Saaivtsm asd a very large oumbet of 
qTtginal works belonging to the Agamanta school ol ^liviam were writ ten 

Thongh one is oot in a position to agree with the extreme view proposed by 
Mr. Fawate, that the Agamas may be of an equal antiquity as that of 
TlwiT Dat* Vedic Literature, still there aio sulficient grounds to believe that the 
Agamas could have came into vogne mncb earlier than the Christian era. Mainly 
dependiog on tbs facts, that the earliest maRascript copy of the Kimftt is dated 92:4 
A.D., that Somaoanda and Ksemaraja mention the Maiahga and Svayawhhvva, 
and other references From the Agamas, and that the sS'carrilrds mnst have been 
evolved oat of the Agamas, Farquhar atgaed that, 'From these facts we may cOU' 
Jecture that the eailiest Agamas, like the Hindu and Buddhist Tanlras, ate to be 
assigned to the seventh and eighth centuties, yet. until more evidence becomea avail¬ 
able, wa must not say more,’* 

But the Agamas seam tn have came into vogue much earlier than this period, 
namely, immediately within a ceptury or two alter the writing of the floclDWlora 
Upani^ad and the GUa. The Svilasvatara already shows a clear iadication of the 
lines of the development of the e^rly Vratya philosophy. The expressions like 
Mayio (used In eonnectioo wlth^iva-Rudra), Prasida (Grace), Bbagavat, etc. used in 
it do show bow Lhe early beginnings of the Agamic philosophy coaid he traced to this 
ancient docament- The Aiharvaairaa Ufiani^ad also was writ ton dating this period. 
And it required only a step further for the writing of the Agamas. And eventually 
they are referred to m the StahabHarsta tbrongh the mootb of Yndhi^hira and that 
too Lo the plural (Agamfla). Thus the date of the Agamic writings shall have to he 
placed somewhere at the end of the Makabhiimta period e. g. aboat the second 
ceamry B, C, by which time the Mahabkarafa had become a complete work. This 
is a oormct eouclneion even from the point of view that the Agatnas contain so many 
btuTowings of eipressiooj from the Bhagftpod-Gita,* 

Tkt Agftmic S^lem or ^nva-Darsatt<t. 

(Vainic) 

Madhava in his Servadarsana-saitgraka deals with the Agamic system 

under the litis ol ‘SaivO'darkstui'. Hence we have decided to aommaiize thii 

Chapter, which gives a csocrect perspective in regard to the Agamic teachings^ 

There are three categories or Principlee disilugabhed as the Lord (Pati), 
Soul (Fasu), and the world (Paea). It should be noted, however, 
that the text says that, 'the Guru (^Iva) of the world having 

***™* coodensed in one Sutra the Great Tanira, possessed of three 

categories and tonr feet, has agaiu declared the same at full leDgih. The three 

1, Gap^Piillui Ban. EUmtiflt ofHirtilH Iconography, Vol, II, pi, I, pp, 4 f 

2 . Ferqvbar, ORtf, pp. 193-94, 

Sm Ct. Piawitti aj>, Hiiim, lO 

Cf. &l£dbiviciT7Rj ^aruadifriandt-^ak^mhit^ Truil. hj CovidI md Goiifbi pp, 
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CAtegorifls are Ute tlirc« mentioDed abova; its four feet are Lcamiog (Vidjah 
^remooial action (Kiiya). Meditation (Yoga), and Motality or Discipline (CiiyaX 

Tlie scmlft are not iodependeDl, and ibe fetters are unintelliBeat. The Lord ia d ifferent 
From these. 


Jsira is the Lord of the universe, Althonifh participation in tbn divine nature 
SIw t tbe Lord belongs to liberated souJa and to such beings as Vidyuvam 

*^ese are not independent, since they depend on the 
Su^rae Being; and the nature of an effect is recognised to belong to the worlds, etc. 
which resemble Him, from the very fact of the orderly wraigement of their parts. 
And from their thus beiog effects ne infer that they must have been caused by an 
intdhgeal being. The universal achnowledgmeai of a Supreme Being is conffnned 
by the etreofftb of this mfertncc^ 


God IS t^ ooiyersal agent, but not ifrespeclive of the actions done by the 
living beinss. Thus mference (as welf as mi) establishes the eaistence of an agent 
who knows the various fruits (of action), their means, material causes, etc. according 
to the laws of the yanoos tndividual meritE, Omniscience: The Mr^ndrn Aeama 
fflys: u omniscient from His being the maker of all things*. Further, the 

Srupteme Being, as He has no possible connection with the fetters of matter such as 
mo/tf. acuon, etc. cannot have a material body, but only a body of pure energy 

'“j ,« composed of the five hymns which are forma 
of S^ti, according to the well-liDowo test: *tbe Supreme has the isaaa as His head 
the Ta(-puniM as Hja month, the Aghoraas Mis heart, the Vamade\-a as Kis secret 
parts, and the Sadyojata as His feet'. And His body, created accordirg to His will 
is not like our bodies, hot is the cause of the live operations cf the Supreme, which 
are respectively grace, obscuration, destructioo, preservation and production. 


Thera are passages in the Agamas to the effect that, "Re is five-faced and 
S.g<>i» livErm fiff«n-eyed’, asserting promtoeiiily the fact that the Supreme 
Being is endowed with a body, organs, etc. It should be toted 
that there is no contradiclion in His asaumingsuch forras-which are, however, only 
by way of showing mercy to His devoted servants, since meditation, worship, ett are 
impossible towards a Beiog entirely destitute of form. The Paufkara stotes that, 
this form of His is rneationed for the preservation of the devoice*. 


Bhojaraj'a states that, 'five-fold ara his operations, treat!on, preservation, 
The Five destruction, and obscuratioo, and to these must bo added the active 

Op*reliM. Grace of Him who is eternally exalted’. It must be anderstood 
that the word Siva includes in its proper meaning ‘the Lord’, all 
thase who have attained to the stale of ^iva, as the Lords (rf the Mshesvara,' the 
amaocipaled sools who have became ^ivas, and the inspired teachers (vicalras)*,' 

Thfl individual soul, which U also known by such synouynis as the nan-atoiBie 
Hr* togJviSut Scut {f^$tlratTia), or kdower of the body, etc. is the 

Paso. For we must uoL say with Girvakas that it is the same 
as the body, stoce on this view we could not occuuat for memary, as there ia a proverb 
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that oqa mas caanot reoiember what another has sees. Nor may we say whh the 
Naiyiyiltas that it is cOfnisable by perceptioa, as this would involve an ad infinitum 
reg^Bssiis^ Nor must we bold it Dda-pervadinE with the Jains, nor momentary with 
the Bauddhos, since it is not limited by space or time. As has been ^id, 'The object 
which b unlimited in its oature by space or time, they bold to be etemal and pervading, 
hence the soul’s all-pervadiaguess and eternity** Nor may we say with ihe Vedaniins, 
that it is only one, since the appOTtiontnent of different fruits proves that there are 
many individoal sonlst dot with the Saokbyns that it b devoid of aciion, since, when 
all the various ’fetters' are femaved, ^cuti ioforms us of a state of tdeniity with ^iva, 
which consists in intelligence in the farm of an eternal and inSnile vision and action. 

According to the Tattw-Prakaia, 'the liberated souls are themselves ^ivas, 
but these are liberated by His fivcur; He is to be known as the one eternally liberated 
whose body b the five Mantras.' The souls are three-fold: (1) VijMitdliaftf, 
(^) Pfaiaygkslat and (3) Sakala. (U Vijnamkata. The Hist are those who ate 
under the inSuence of Mala only, since their actions are cancelled by receiving their 
PTOpsr {rails, or by abatraclioo, contemplatiou and knowledge, and since they have no 
‘fetters' in the for .to of enjoyments, such as KaH, etc. (which fetters would, however, 
ba the cstwo of csocelUog actions by bringing about their proper fruit), (2) The second 
are those who are under the ioHuence of Mala and Karman, sinoa in their case, Kala, 
etc.are destroyed by mundane desttuclion, hence their name Prajayakala. (l) The third 
are those who are bound in the three fetters of Mala, Maya,and KamiBB, hence their name 
Slkala- The first class are again subdivided into Samapta-Katmah and Axamapta^ 
Krrfiucih, accord!Dg as their inherent corraplioD is perfectly exhausted or not. The 
former, hiving received the nuture penalties of their corruptions, are now as foremost 
of toeo and worthy of priviledgsi raised by Ssiva's favour to the rank of the Lords of 
knovriedge (the Vidyesvarai), Anauta, and the rwt. The Bahudaivalya describes the 
Vidyisvarasas‘Auaota. Suksma. ^ivottnma, Ekaoetra, Ekarudra, Trimurtika, ^rT> 
kauthaand ^ikhandin. It is that the latter, biva in bis mercy, raises to the rank 
of the seventy million Mantras. 

(2) The Pralayakataa are also twofold, as beirtg Pakva-paiudvasa or not 
j. e, those in whom the two remaining fetters are matured, and those in whom they 
are not. The former attain liberation, bat the latter, by Ihe power of Karman, are 
endowed with the Poryastika body, pass tbrongh various births. Thus the Tatlva- 
Prakasa says,‘Those among the Pralayskitas whcse Karmau and Mala ate immsturo 
gti^ united with the Puryastaka body, into many births by the power of Karman,* 
,\gaiD, The Poryastaka is comp^ed of the internal organ, thought (Sri), Kannao, and 
the Instruments. Aghora-Siva Aearya says, 'the Pnryastaka is a subtile body appor¬ 
tioned to each indivjdml soul, which conliuoes from creation no tii iha close of the 
Kalpa, or until liberation, it is composed with *kala’. Or as the thirty Tattvaa 
beginuing with ‘earth’ and ending with 'kala', are assigned to each sonl, and wanders 
by the law ul Karman through all the bodies produc^ by the world.’ The foUowing 
Is ihe foil meaning of the passage : The word iDBerEai organ', which properly 
includes'miDd',‘mtellig^nce*,'egoism', and'reasoa', includes also the seven Tattvas 
which enter into the production of enjoyment (or experience), those called Kali, time, 
fact, knowledge, concupiscence, aalure and quality J the words 'thooghl* (dhi) and 
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KarniAa' s^oify Ute jivA coffOi£abl« gross elements, and Uieir origjqators, Uie sablite 
rudmentf. By tbe word “ujitraDieaU'’are comprebeoded the ten organs of sense 
and action. The ifafoiiirra, however, dedaraj, 'The set of five, sound, touch, foim, 
tasteaud amelJ, iQieJligeiice, mind and egoism, these constitute the PoryaslalfaB.'’ 
But ac^rding to the ^iva philosopher, "there la no conlmdictioD as such, as we 
maintain that the Puryastaka is composed of a set of eight in the fdiawing manncir 

(I) The 6ve elements; (2) the five rudiments; <d) the five offans of 
knowledge; <4j those of action; (S) the four-fold internal organ; (fi) their 
instrument;^ p) oature {PrnhW i); tutd (8) the class composed of the five, begin¬ 
ning with Kala, wbtcb form a kind of case. Thus the thirty-one Tatlvas are formed 
of twenty-lout Atmatattvas, five elements, five Tanmattas, ten organs of sense 
and action, four organs of (Lb Anfafj^drdfia, and seven VidyataUvas as enuiuarated 
above. Now, in the case of those souls who are joined to (he Puryastaka body, 
Mahcfivata Ananta, haviog compassioned them as posaemed of peculiar meiit, con-* 
stitotes them as lords of the world.*' 

(3) The word Saiata also is of two kiods: 0 ) Pakvakniu^a and Apa* 
kvakaluta. The former t^fers ifaem to the position of the hundred and eighteen 
Lords of the Mantras, signified by the word NEandMi, etc. ('Eight of t h e se are called 
Mandolins, eight again are Ktodha etc.. VTrera, isrikaniha, and the hondred Rndras. 
these together are the hundred and eighteen’]. In this case again, the Snpreme, having 
assumed the form of a teacher, itopg the cootiuued accession of maturity and am- 
tracts his manifested power, and oltimateJy giants to them libetation by the process of 
initiatioD (cf. also Afrgendr'a and Nafa^^Mtantha). Znd Ctat$, But as to the second 
c]a^,ar thoM called Apakvakalusa, the Supreme Being, as impelled by the desert of 
theit respective actions, appaiaU them, as bound and endowed with iofinitisimal 
bodies, to enjoy the rewards of their previous actions. 

The Fasa ia Jour■Jotd, oousistiog of Mala, Karmaa, Maya and Hodbaiakli, 

.. . be objecied. "fs it not said in the iSaiva Agamaa 

that the chief things are the Lord. Souls and Matter ? Now the 
Lord has been shown to mean ^iva, ‘souls', and matter (or 'bond') » said to be the 
Pentad [Biodu, Mala, Karmao, Maya, and Hodhasikti}, hence matter will be five¬ 
fold. Then bow is it four-fold? To this, the philosopher argues, ‘although the Biodu 
or nasal dot, which is the germinal atom of Maya,and i» called a laivatattva, may be 
well regarded as material to comparison with the highest liberated as defined by the 
attainment of the state of 5iva, still it cannot be considered as matter when we 
remember that it is a secondary kind of liberation as causing the attainment of the 
state of such deities as Vtdy«vara, etc. Thus we see that there is do contradiction. 
The Mfgtndra also calif it foor-fold. 

(1) Meta, though itself one, by manifold iofluencc inierrqpU the soul's vision 
and action; it is to be regarded as the busk in rice or rust on copper. 

(2) The 'overpower' is the obscuring power. As it is said, 'of these I am the 
chief energy, and the gracioos friend of alt, 1 am metaphorically called Pom, 

I follow the desert.' 
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( 3 ) Acttoa or rather ita coosequeDCea, Karit^, is included, as it is beiog 
performed by those who desire the fruit It is iu the lorm of merit or demerit, like the 
seed aad shoots, aud it is eternal in or Dever-begioninR series. 

[f) Mayi is the fourth Mala, becau$« herein as an energy of the Divioe 
Being all the world is potentially contained (mati) at a mundaue destruction, and 
agaia at a creation it all comes (yati) into manifestattoD, hence the derivation of the 
name. It is said in Saurnhheda, 

“The effects, as a form of the Divine energy, are absorbed thereio at a mnodane 
destruction. And again at a renovation it is manifested anew to the form of effects 
as Kala, etc.'' 

In the /itdna.RarnarKtff, a dlfTereDt mode of treatment is foLlowed: *‘The 
Lord, knowledge, igDorance, the soul, matter, and the cause of the cessation thEroof- 
these are collectively the six categories." 


The .\gamas deal with these three parts in detail. A brief summary may 
be given os follows' i Kriya or ceretnonial action consists 
aceomplishmeot of the Maotra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, mntlering of formulas (japa), throwiog oblations ioto 
fire, occasiooal ccremooies for the attainment of bliss, acaoicting of the preceptor 
and of the person entering on a course of action lor Anal enancipalioa {sadbaka), and 
one's own initiatory ceremoniea necessary to fit one for a worldiy, aod for an eternal life. 

The Vo^a part is dascribod tocousist of the following: *The thirty-six 
principtes; the deities presidiog over them; the ^Lords of the differeot worJda: the 
individual sont; the all-ruliog souj; the Power (sakti); the direct perception of lllaya 
and MahS^ya, which are the causes of the world; the attainment oJ the miraculous 
powers, luinuteDess, lightoes, etc. for those who cancer n themselv^ with the worldly 
element; the methods of the restraint of breath, abstraction, mediudoo, cooceutration 
and absorption io thought (samadhil; and the positioos of ihe circles in the body 
begintiiog with the root-cirole (mutidbira) or naval,’ 

The CaryS part consists of the following; ' Penaocea, a purificatory ceremony 
(Pavitraropana), the foondation, and the natures of ^iva-lihga, of the visible Lmga of 
Uma and Mahesvaia, and of the Lord of the Ganas, or gronos^ such 35 Sbaoda and 
Nandin, of the rosary used for the muttering of formulas, and the luberal ^raddhas 
The prescribed actions that are mentioned are the eating of the residue of what *" 
ofTeted to another deity; the vilificatioD of Siva, the devotees of diva, the s t# 

iiva, Bod of the practicea enjained ia the ^aiva system; the ebimment S .WnL 
bdlpagitig ia God; and, fionllyt tba killiag of aniimlg.* * 


1. G+ Bhinduloji Vp 5. (StnAtbcf^, 1913), p, IZfi, 
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The Tamil or Siddhanta Saivisnt 

Intndiuiioiij-Eiu'Ir KhHl af Hifasin-Thelr contrlbnilaa id PbDaiaptij-Tbetr 
Mritlclun-Ntturgaf tltdr Phlionphy-Soflu Tiodj SlddhintliU Aod ili«lt 
worio-Tli# Slddblnift S'iiir{jiD.-Tlift SlddbiutA 


We have Airfiady observed how ^aivism as a reUgioD was m n floarisblo^ con* 
[DiradHctoiy 10 the Tiiffli! kad daritig tbe ^angam period- But with the 

efawn of the sixth cenlory A. D., we fi»d that a t3Ew impetua was 
giveu to itd Id fact a new Iheolof^ basFd on the Agaroaa and! a new school of nry- 
sticism begin to malrs ^leif appeamsce in the oOuniry- Refarding the two schoob of 
the Nayanars and the Alvars^ Professor Dikshitar observes* 'In the titeratore of the 
later sixth and aeveutb centuries a student of Tamil literature lives entirdy lu a 
new wqrldp a world quite diSierent from that of the ^angam- The toleration whkh b 
tbe keynote oi the ^ngam monarchs and people bos given way to aectaiianism. 
Religions seotSt reiigioos debates and religlotis persecutions become tbe order of tbe 
day. The same transformation is disiiactly discernible in the language and style of 
composUion of this periods Tbe period af five centuries commencing with 500 D. 
may bs geoefally characterised as an age of revival\^ 


The two main doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism were already ushered in this 
land since long. And after about a period of one thou^nd years of the writing of 
the Upamsad and the Bhagmad^GIta, we find that the wave of Bhakti 

rises again in every nook and corner of India, Many systems of philosophy and 
theological treatises come into existence. The K^mir ^vkni, the vanons Systems 
of Buddhist philosophy, (be Pancafatra-Samhitas, the Sakta Tantras, the ^va 
.Agamas, the Sarada Bhakii nod tbe ^andii^ Sutras^ and here in tbe Tamil 
land, tbe two schooh of the Niyaniits and the Alvars come into existence daring this 
period* With its two new scbools of mystidsm, the Tamij knowledge* with alt Us 
bramchfisof culture, flourishes ooder the cool shelter of the Pallavas, the CoIjis. tbe 
Pa^yas*and the Ceras respectively. With tbe rise of ihcsa two ecboolsp BuiddbUm 
naturally begins tn disappear* atd almost no vestiges of tbe same temaiu after about 
the tenth century A. D, 


Early School of 
Nayauri 


Tbe early ^va schoot in the Tamil land consisted pf the sixty-three 
T^yanars* whose lives are described in the Penya-PKiranam. 
The main achievement of these saints lay in the creation of a 
firm foundatioti for tbe systems of Tamil mysticism acd philo¬ 
sophy. Tbe Tamil ^atvas, like the later Lihgiyats, call themselv^ MfihesvacBa, 
The Tamil mystics or SiddbantioSp as they are called* made no distinction of caste* 
creed or sex in the causa of devotion. Thougb they ware more liberal in their views, still, 
like tbe later Lm^yats they did not try to break off from the shackles of HinduiBm 
of which they formed part- A mere purview of the list ol the Nlyanirs may show how 
people of different castes and communities came together to bnlld the structure of 
wisdom. For iastance, Appudi Adigal was a Brahmin; ^iruttondar* a Mahamitm 


E. Diiibltar, 'Sarij Tamil LiUraiur^," Jl, U.i xvSi, p,3. 
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Bribmin; Tiraonaluntha ValpiiUTt a mamlMr of the Paou caster Eoadi Niyanar, a 
lodiy^rawBt l ATivattaya NayaoH, a Vdlija; Katioayaoar, an oil-monger, etc. Besides, 
even the ranks of high and low did not adiect them, while or ibeir nay tonaida the 
attaiameDt of Bllas. For, we see that amoog the Ndyanars are also to be fonnd 
the namK of P5gal, Coja Nayanar. a Cola king of Utaiyiir, The Nayanars did Dot 
mike aay distlaeiioa of sea; and eveotuilly *e find the names of some female saints 
like Knlitcclrai ffayamar, wife of the mlabter Matigayarkkarasujar, and otheis. The 
lives Of the Nayinars, with the exception of a few, mainly consist of tniracolotis 
deeds, htany af thsm are known for their simple acts of devotion aod piety. To 
quote a few iastaoses; Murnga Nayanar supplEed flowers to the tempie of Vardba- 
maaesvara; Tiruoiianikka Nayioaf fed the Brahisios; TirnnJiakantba Ynli»nar Haed 
to play on bis musicil iDstrument, the yil, the songs of praise snog in booonr of 
fniva; Anaya Nayaoar playedoa dote for the pleasure of God; Kaonappa Nayanar 
and his wife offered fowls and peicocks at the temple of Miiruga, the god of the 
jungle; others need to supply incaase, light lamps, provide for the wants of fiiva-Vogb 
by giving them food, clothes, etc. rosam up the whole situation in the able writing of 
Narayaoa Ayyar, 'Wbeosoever these devotees lived, it is certain that that was a period 
when ordinary conoaptions of caste did not weigh very much with those who ware 
^iva Bhaktas, who regarded that a life of devotioo to isiva was much more important 
than stickiog to the duties prescribed to the various castes. We see that the ^iva 
Bhaktwof the higher cjistos bad oo objection to cat with the Bhaktas of other castes 
9 . g. the Adi-^iiva Bmhmipi Snudaramurti ate with German Peromal Nayaoir. 
Suodarar also married a daodog girl Paravai Nacciyar. The huatai KaAnappa aod' 
Nanla, the Pnlaiya, were as much entitled to sanctity as the greatest of the Brabmao 
NayaDars'^* 


Besides their wly practice of the Bhakti colt, the main contributioo of the 
C-uit.u.. .. SiddkiwiK ia a. 6.1J „f M*!] ,Md, i, 

PKl».,k, l™™" " SuUtona'. Th. tw, work, ol NraW. 

UK^^Nambt, oamely, the Divaram or r«arom, and ri>w«M™i 
comprise the whole of the teachings of the group of tbs Nayanara, Iq 

of Simbandar, Appar, Suadirar, Tirumulif and Minikkavaiigar ata throhbio wilb 

devotioo and deeper sense of philosophy. Besides these, a later series of Siao ~ 
.^ryas have wrUtea on the theological side of the lanail school. The Nayaaa h*™ 
matoly based their doctrioa on the teaching of the Agamas. They have iotr^ 
in th^r works the system of the thirty-six Tattvas, the dual dsetrine of'*X 
^iva^akti, the main margas or modes of life, Carfa, JSarm, Hfiya and Y ! ^ 

with the system ol Kuri(lalihi (or Tamil Ku^ilaii, They have aisg j 

of mythology. on 


B«st of all, their main cootribulioD coosists of their teachings in (tp c jj 

Tkir . They have not forgotten to describe io thei 

own experiments with troth while on their way *1,. 

afctoiDrDeat o( the GoaL They have expressed thwr pitfalls^ . ma 

at>d jgya mad sorrows frgnhlj. As Sir Charlw Ellim has aptly 

l, Ayyifg in $ouik indin^ p. 12^ 


no 
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lilwalurs witli which J a-nacquainlad fajs ihe iodi'vidual religious li(B- 
dejectiom. jts hjpes aqd fears, its confidenco aad its triumph receives 
mofe irfiiEik sod iBorfi profouod,*^ 


-its stmggief, 

a delineation 


n has been a matter of (feneral debate whether the teaebintr nf Siddhiota 
^•vismtspanlheieticor theistlc in its outlook. Sebolars like 
Phno*^, Fratasar maintain that tbe SiddhSnti^ts are but 'pamheisu 

. . tn disiruiSB.' While others like MudaJiar point to the absolute 

theism prowunded m their works. Rev. Afokiasamy has summarised the nosiZ! 

very beautifully He sa^,'The Ad tfaitam upheld by (he Siddhaota baa uolh^g in 

common with tbat of Sankara The latter holds pure monism where oue ocl " 
wit^t a second; wbde for tbe former, the universe {tbe soul and m^} is real 
distinct from God. But while trying to keep clear of Sankara's view it has ton to 
the op^sile extreme. For it ha, postulated not one or two but at l«st four eteruS 
Md independent entitle?, which are independent of God in their existence tlimmh 
dependent on Him in their evolution. It has wrenched from the hands of God 7ht 
very existence, and left Him the modality under which existesce presents itself,'' 

Mint ^tiLT!h‘ fdatiooul God and the soul is concerned almost all the Siddhautins 

Vriitya systems mainty'^^risr^on 
bring together the elements of the paa- 

theisiic Brahmin and the theistic psrsonaJ God ^fva. This is why their oJiil™ 

Eoal lies on the twider^and of Monism and pure Theism. (*‘Jt«ophic 

Sdine Tamil Siddhantini srtd iheir Works, 

We propose to deal here with the life-sketches of some of the most im«>«,n* 
amts who aiurtshed in the Tamil land. Besides, we intend to give a brief sur«vZ 

the literary works produced during the following ceotnties, rvey of 

(I). SAUBAKDAR 

Simbaadir, or Timtiaua Si-nbandar. was bant to Brahmin parents at ^ivali 
A^o interestiRg story is related bow he became a keen devotee of ^iva. When onlv 
three years old. his father took him to the temple tank, placed him on the bank and 
went for a bath. Perhaps feeling boely the child cried *Mama'. 'Papa' when Lord 
5tva and His coasort appared before him aud consoled him. Parvjtti giving bim milk 
of wisdom, Wheo his parents saw him thus drinking milk out of a golde^ bowl and 
qoeitioned the child as to who gave it to him, the hoy pointed to the disinat temple 
and iwi m praisfl of the Lord. SimbauJ if was later on designated as ‘/Jrao/Z 
by ^ankarddirya. T he PiriytM-Puranam describee the first meeting of ApjL 

t. Ettlot, ftimtuiim mnd attddJiiim, Vel. I, p. jlT, 

2. AmkiiianT, Tkt Ooctrimt «/Or<ie* ■« tht S'tiivit SiddkSntt p, 14 

3, ^^‘f^'kibltar. Siudtif ie TsMiff LiferarNrs, p, 09, 
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with SanibvidAr at Tinjppujajiir, a ad later relates aboDt their JoiDt iravd to varieas 
place e. g. Tiravamb&r, Tirukfadavur, etc/ He converted to ^aiTists the jaio 
Paodya kiag Ninfa !»ir NedLinara KayasAr, who Bourisbed in the middle of the 7th 
ceo. A. D. He composed many hymos, which are iacluded in the first three Holy 
B»ks-tHs Tirumurai, There is a diversity of opinioD regardiog the date of Sambandar, 
P. Sandaiapi Pillai. while reTutiog the views of Caldwell* and Kelsonopiaes 
that ‘Sambiodar could uot have lived in any period later thaa the early years of the 
seveuth century D.'* From the evidence of the PeTiya-Pttfvnam, Sambandar 
was evideatly a coatetipirary of Appar and Sirutto^dar, koowo also as Faianjotlyar, 
a commaoder of the Pallava king Karssithbavartnan t (630-560 A. D.}, Id view of 
this Dikshitar observes that Sambandar must have fiourished id about the middle of 
the seventh centuty A. D.' 

(2). APPAit 

Appar, who was originally known as Tiranavakkarasu Nayantir, was boro is a 
village called Tiruvamur near Panrntti Railway station. He was a Vellajaby caste. 
He bad become a convert to Jainiscn, But on accoaut of the full faith to his sister's 
devotiou to Siva, he thought that his recovery from a terrible illuess was due to her 
mediation atone, and became again a keen devotee of ^iva. He was a coDlernponiry 
Of Sambandar, who gave him the name Ap[ur. He attained salvation in hb thiriy- 
socood year at a vtlEage called Pnmpogalur sliuatcd at a distance of fonr miles to the 
east of Nannilam Railway station. Dikshitar opines that Appar must have flourished 
ia the first half of the seventh ceo. A.D.*, he being a contemporary of Gm^abhara 
who was known to history as King Mabeodravarman I (c, 600 -g 3 Q A.D.)** 
K. S. Srinivasa Pillai expresses the view that Appar's conversioo to the ^va faith 
must have taken place before 613-14 A.D.* Ramaswami Sastri bolds that Appar 
must have belonged to the Utter haW of the sixth century A. D., and continued to the 
seventh*. We agree with the view of Dikshitar. 

(31'. atlNDARAR 

Suodaror was barn to Brahman parents at Tirunuavalnr, which is now koowu 
as Timnamauallur, situated about eleven miles west of Pasrutti Railway station. A 
miracle is said to have taken place on the eve of his wedding ceremooy. God Sin is 
describ»l to have appeared in ao old man's guise aed laid a ban on the marriage as he 
claimed Suadarar to be bis bond slave. Alter much discnrsiou ihe members of the 
village adjudged Suodarar a$ a hereditary bondsmaD to the old maq. Afterwards 

TimnavaMimratu P,f Sti. 24 B, etC. 

2, CftldwdJ. ComparsiiiF€ t pp. 

J. Difirtei ^wnua^. Pi. 34-70. 

i* PtllM, 'the or rUaiaiat. Sinab^dd^r'* TamilieH ^ No. 5 

J, tHkihEtu-^ 0^, p, 91. ’ 

6, pp, gs-96. 

7e Cf, PatimfMM o/ lir«nc«« p. 6Se 
ff. Plltli, I'dittfl Voli H, p. 

9. OrkliMlmr, cfl-., iToc. 
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Sundarar is said to bave eodc slong wiib tbe old man, who later entwftd the temple 
aod Buddaaly dLsappeared, provioK to aJl that he was no Other than the Lord embrised 
in the tempU^. Soudarar composed maDy songs, which are iodtided iu the 
seveoth book of the TintmufM. He was a friend of the Cera king ^man 
Pgrumi! NayaoTir. C, V. N. Ayyar holds* that Sundarar must be placed to 
about the last Quarter of the eighth ceottiry A. D,* Mr. Srinivasa PilJai 
proposes that Sundaramurtl died in A. D. ;825, which is also recorded to be 
the last year of the rule of German Pammai*. Haghava Aiyangar snrmises 
that Sundaramirti roost have dcnrished in the first quarter of the eighth ceatory 
V. S. Ramaswaroi Saatri places 'him in the beginning of the ninth caolury A d' 
Mainly depending On the assertion of J. Dubreuil. that the PSndyan King Varagopa 
(who moat have been a coolemporary of SandaiamftrtiJ ledan invasioo agaiost the 
Pallava kiog Dantivammo (begioning from 775 A. D.), Diksbitnr rightly observes 
that Sundaraiiiurti roust have lived in the latter hall of the eighth ceatnry, aud the 
first quarter of the niutb century A. D*. 

f+). SOUB ^IAVA^rARS WHO FLOURISttEl} lit THE ISTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

Mainly depending on the account given in the Piriya-Puraftam Narayana 
Ayyar observes that the fdlowing Ndyanars most have been the con temporaries of 
Appat and SarobaDdar : Neduroara Niyanir; (2J Appndi Adigal, whose meeliog 
with Timnavahlcarasn » detailed io Stanzas 10 flf. of Apputfi A^igal Puranam* 
(3) Muniga Nayannr, io whose bouse Appar lived some time, and who attained JfwA/f 
along with Sambandarr (4) Tiruoilanalika Nayaoir; ^imttondar (these two ftved 
along with Appar and SarobaDdar io Muruga Nayanar’s honsej j (6) KongulfakfcaBya 
Nayanar, who gave food to Appar; (7) Mangayaratkarasi. the wife of Nednmara 
Niyanar: (8) Kolaccirai, his minister: (9) TiTunTlokaniapperninbanor, who came 
to Siyali to see Sambandar: (10) Gananata Nayanar. who worshipped Sambaodamurti 
Nayanar everyday*, 

(5). CONTEMPORARIES OF SORDAltAMURTI 

Sundaramurti describes ail the sixty-three Nayanars. Accordiog to Ayyar, 
Sttodaramurtis contemporarios were; (l) German Perumal Nayauar; (j) NarasingR 
Munaiyaraiyar; {5) EyarkflokaJikkama Kiyaoar; (+) Piramilalai Knruroba 
Nayanar, who ofatainod all psychic powers by medjtatiog upon Sundarar; (S) SotnEsi 
Mara Nayanar; (a) Sadaiya Nayanir, the father of Sundaramurti; (7)* Isagnaniyan 
the omther of Sundarar; and (8] Manakhafijara Nayauir. 

( 6 ). tirumclar 

Tiruroular was the famons author of the rj>u»«nrtdf«*,rt, Ao interasting story 
is related how he jmniigrated in Southern India from the North. The story 
describes; “He was one of the firahman Yogis who had obtained the grace of Naudl. 
who was the paraianeut door keeper of ^iva and who had the reputation of 


la Ct Dikibilir^ Pfi, 06-^7. 

I. raFFiil , Up pp, 73'?3. 

5, Afjar, 0^. cii., p, US, 


2. Ayyir, 0^. ciV 
4. Dlkfbllar, gjl,, S7, 

p. 126, 
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showips tbs my tot Inlra, Vi^u, BrAhmii an4 others. He bad a loogipf to 
see sage Agaslya on Podiyal hills aad began hie joum^ sonthwards. Passing 
through Kedara, Nepal, Avimuktarn, the Viiidh]ras, Kalahasti, KaiicT, Tirovaidlgai 
and Perumbanapputiyur, he came to the banks of the Kivert and found nair Avadu- 
lurav some cattle bemoauiog tha daalb of the cowherd htuhi. Having compassion 
upoa the cows, the Yogi got into the body of the Mula and drove the pteaaed cattle 
bomewaid. On reaching the cowherd's bouse, the late cowherd’s wife approached 
him. but he wodd not permit her to approach him. She spent a sleepisas night not 
kaowing what had happened to her husband who was unwilling to touch her or even 
to talk to her. Then those who saw him said that be was one of the grm,t Yojte 
whose greatness could not be understood by any one. Theo he mediuted upon Gqd 
and wrote out the doctrines of Isiiva philosophy in three thousand stanzas at the rale 
of one stanza IQ one year. After having thus lived three thousand years be went 
bach to Siva's world."* Dikshitar points out that the name of this great author stands 
perhaps unrivalled in the domain of rdnii writers in geaeral, and of mystic ooea in 
pirticular.* His work TirumatuHrom deals with all the pbilosophicaJ nod mystical 
problems cuoneeted with the fJaiva Siddhanta. Regarding the date of this famous 
author Dr.V. V. Ranjana Sastri of Vediranyam says that, 'Timmhlar's name is 
included among the names of the Tondir io Suodarar’s Xhus 

Tiromular must have lived before the nioih cen.A, D. Sioca TiruniGlar correcily 
explains the ram truths and teachings of .Agamiala, since the Tamd tradition is 
consisteut that Tirumiilat tame from Kailasa, and since there is a grrai similaiily 
between Tirumuhr's teachings and PrstyabhifTia-Dariana, it may be concluded 
that the time wbeo he Game to the south was one when the ProtyabhijUS doctrines 
were Haurishiog io Ktohmir. Therefore, from the foregoing ioteraal evideacei one 
may infer that Tirumular came to the south roughly to the sixth century A. D.*' 
Though we generally agree with the above line of argnmentatioii still we cannot do 
so tu coDOKtioo with the data propoaed by him. We hnow dehuildy well that the 
Kashmir biivism flourished in about the ninth century A, D, )s it possible then 
that Tiru niilir also floirisbed imtuadistely after this? 

(7). uanjkkavasagar 

Man<kk4Vasagar, whose uttemnees are as 'rabies', was born ai Tiruvaduvar 
He was a Brabmifi by csale. He acted as a minister of the King Arimarlanam of 
hfadori. The foUowing works are attributed to himt {almost his 

biography), and Tirrukiorai, About bis life and personality Farqnhar gives a lucid 
account r ’He was a mAO of education and position connected with Maduri but a 
sudden conversion, in which the perusal influence of a Gum was duminant led him 
to give up his position and become a waoderiog devotee. That he was a cultured 
man who entered folly into the heritage of the wort of those who preceded him is clear 
from his poems. Contents, style, diction and mastery of metres all «how the 
accomplished poet. He nses freely the stores of the Epics, the Purgnos and (he 

1. Ajjmx, op. eu., p. 204, 
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Ifoow aiso how to Bud poatry m Jocal customs and homely starien esMciallv tf,- 

^ .ta. itau... S,,, .po.^- *■ 

ijankaw. Dibhftar proposes the ainib century A. D' as the 
^.^ dtiriDg which Magikhavaasar flourished. That is also ihe date proposed b, 
Pargular F^er and others place him bstweeo 800 and 900 A. D.* Pm*^ 

hat the Varajona meatioijod by the saint is not the two Vaiagunas available to 
h«t<^ but the Varaffuna of legend about whom we are to know Sing and he 
concludes that Maiiikkavaaiigar mast have preceded the Ttvaram Ttto.* ' 

(S). 30«R LATBR WJltTEflS 

B^idu the above famous TamiJ saints, there were also other writers of areat 
flounshod to the ueat few ceuturies, Pattinatba Pillar lived prcbaWy in 

in\he'Lti!.?h fa««lifuljdigious sours, which are included 

m the^eventb Book of the Timmurai, Nambi-Andir-Nambt was a cootefBootntv 

^5 tm^r Hfe Riji-RSia the GreatS! 

^-lOiaj. Hts works are? acbllectioo of tbe aangi of the famous THo oUIed* 
^e-Juorew Rajaraja is eaJd to have *aet them to mueic aod arranged to^« 
ir sbnnes.* He wrote auotber work called ri>«m««r containiiig 

dtwen books ongtaally. The twelfth book was added to it in the I2.h century, ItJ 
ents are, («) The Th/aram, (6) The Tiruvaiagftr, (e> Tiru-heipa. lyric* of 
mat authors Cd) The Tiru^ndir^„,U] Mbcellaueoas poems, indodiug Nimbi's 
awn W The Pinya Pur5i,a^. or 'Great Legend.« Lihrr sa«/onn«.* which 
formed the 12th book composed by ^kklrar. By abont the same time KaBci—Appar 

which IS the traoslalioaof the famous 
Skanda Parana m Sauakrit. Alter tbe twelfth century A. D. a series of works we» 
written, mainly dealing with the tbeologrcal elements which weresiilj in an Lodeveloned 
form idJ then. Tbe authors and the works may be meationed as follows: 


(9). The Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras 

UyyavaudaD (A) (0 Tiravunliyar 

Uyyavandan (B) (2) Tirukkatirmppadiyar 

Meykandv Dcva (first half of 13th cen. A. DJ (3) Sivo^ntana-Podhm 

(4) Siva-^Jfianar-tiddhi 

” (5) frupavirapathu 

MauSvicakam Kadandan (6) (Jnmai-vitakkam 


L FArqnhar, ORLt^ p. t&7. 

2, DUehirw. op. eit., p. 99. 

3, FarqalMr, OJfEt, p. i97. 

e. J*. E.. V, 21 : cf, trte Luan (fith cen.) «sd Fspe {7»b or Stb cep, A. OJ, 
S, Pfllsl, rOHffl Varalifit, VoJ. It, pp, 77-13J. 
d. Cf. TP* FAni^tfit Kiapdam, pp, 64-7. 
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Uiti&pi^ti ^imcaryB 

(7) 

^ivappfrakEsam 

It m* 

(8) 

Tirn-va rul-pasf&H 

M 

(9) 


il fl 

(10) 

P^rripakrodai 

tl 11 

(11) 

Ko4ikkttvi 

» ■# 

(12) 


Pi 

(U) 


fl 4-1 

(1+) 

Stih^&li>a--mr0k^fa n^m 


It fihfHill Rlsobfl niiej In this cornHctiod tb^t tb« former, aimely, MflTbanda Deva, 
Ani]na.n(IT, Mafii-jbinA-SarnbaQdBr, aod tJniioati 'toirether form a fmr yfs iiiOT of 
teacbcTB end disciplee, aod arekoove a; the fotu SAntiDa AcarTaa*. 

(to). SOUE LATER WRITERS 

There were eleo eonu writere of repute, who ffotirlsbed in the fdlowiDg 
ceaturies fcg. (1) KuDsdtiya Vd[A|tr (I5<h cen. A. D), (2) Siva-jisDa-Yosi (died in 
nas A.D), who wrote two famona Tamil oommeDtartes. one Iffnetby, ‘the Dritvirfa 
Bbarjpa; ihe other, 'the Lagku-Tihi; on the ^aiva^Jiia>ia-bodhsi, aod he wrote 
the AdScTj^itrandin id collaboraiioD with hti disdple; tl) rayamioavar (iSth ces.) 
wrote a volume of lyrics,'which are egiuily famoas for rdigioue feeling, beauty of 
laaguaje, amt sweetoess of rhythm.' 

The Siddharta Ststem 
(God; Poll). 

AccordiBE to the Sidcffainta God ie omniecieat, otnai potent, bfioite, pore, 
one, fthsolate, perfect, just and gradoDS. He is the begtDnbg and ead of the universe. 
He is free from the firuiiarion Elf tinre. He is the director of the tiniverse. ‘He ts 
the source of all kaowledge ihao that He la the possessor of the Knowledge.’^ He is 
immaaate io all beings, animate aod inaoinutr.* 

He is descrilvd as Iwing Supreine Effulgence iParamjyoti). He is in fact 
b-yond ibe Slags of Bliss iAifanditila). He ts cabled fpoft (brtlliaeee). Siinbapdar 
addresses him as 'the origiosl jjori, wbo Wald not be koowa by Brahma and Vismu '* 
He further describes Him as “ur the three (you are) the Murti who is the beo * * 

and the middle." * Muikhavuegar describ« the gross (Stbhla) and the wbila 
tSulama) forms of Siva. Ha says that. 'He is of the form of the Supreme Bliss 
(AimndB)/ God is the Highe*t soul {PdntmBfjHd), and as Sambaudar describ«i "He 
is the Adi at 'Source' of all /fpM. The JJvas are at) forms j bm thsir ia much more 
sabiler than the forms of the uoiverse, because they stand beyood the five Bhutas or 
elements which constitute the material cut of abich the tioiverse ta madeb That is 
why erm ^iva (tower), Visnu and Btabira are said lo be Rupat or fortos of tbs 
universe (bnt according to the ^va, ^iva or Rudta); aod 

1, SivaprdMaBduaB. Tkt 5'aiva Sehnot o/ HiitJnitm, p. j?, 

2, thid. p. sa. A. SajHbmgdr>, Jo, 4 H,jj . 
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U--, uA J*>* H»Ebw » rliEit of iho uliim.tB Btiag from whcm 

Th> secood Smoa of the Pad/gr,*,. Ti^oiYnw,Yo^oi‘ comro^ed bv 
d«cnb« that, ■V.lazoilalai is the «a, of Him who is the .od aod tSe 

beZ’J^ thieo Gow 

directions a'd^rha it (mb^Itn^Tirihe^^ differ®!'"' *'®‘“ 

or the God's form of the onivetse. Like the Vedic ha?A « !! 

says ol this Supteme Beiof that, ‘'the Ooe became many." • Sambaadar 

Sarobaodar eaplaiDs the higher fomi of ^.va tut "W-lUBit-kii.w ■ .c 
world are they who tbiok of gi™ who seated himstlf (as Bfahna) jo ,he 

Al^ ™d, B.«,«nl,,Sum. Vul^ n,™ g«^. u.. »u„ 

and others. In the next eiaojEa be reJatea, "Biessed by the Godde.sfi nt ' 

wiJJ be those who tbiok of ^iva whose form is tbai of Haii who wakefuilv 

world or many toonaiains. and also the alesiiais and others wbo liv. ! IJ 
«b« world.-(N». 21.2). Fu,d,u b. ob.„™.. "r“C .illl. hL^JJ' 

^*0S ofj aJI Jiyas appairing as celestials and hutnan beings, etc in dilJ T.n, ^ u 
begiDDiag with this world snrrtmDded by the faolllesj ocean'* IZU), Wjien^&wi 
toAnii^i^ Himself m the uaivei^ep Ha becomei the Lowar Rvma in th 

^dl02 ... &ln*™d„. &™ i. Wito .ta„ Vmu Bub^ H. 1 '‘“t "T; 

« 

A.«PetMn.l G<«lSi™i.™iilli)p<»MM™v«,l,q,,,i™.„|^,l, ,,, '.oioia. 
HUE..™™ Ir^.irKlivi.iaib.t.miwjr.io bi. ,r.a A(»i=, 

certain forma and shapes susceptible of perception by the intellects of souls and are 

Tb.cbirf 

R..*j,V,«...dB™hnu.™=bb«.,,«b,l.rM 4 ™o,,c»»p,.b«.i„ rtoq .i. q,. 
neirt below tt. Each one eamoates from tho one abore it. whilst the last ana is an 


1. c. V. Ktnyaoa Ayyar, op, eit„ jj, J43. 

2* Padigam No. St, Z, 

3^ Sambaadmr^ Pmdigmm @n Tirm&^vapurmmf 
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•nunatkia frato SiMfdA 0 -^ivami OT thePiir4i-Sr0ftma. Rudra tg ths maDilcslatiCB 
that coatrols the aciivittas in lha Tattva or Cosmie Priadplt to wbich we beltn-R and 
the Form of Rudra itself assumed vartouks other shapes, such as Viaavaka, Subrab- 
manya, Virabhadra, Bhairava, ete> For ibe purpose of he!pin# us to secure divine 
grace. ‘ 

As tbe director of the oai verse, God is said to bestow the following gifts'' 
cgt» at Cai 'EmbotfintMt ar Creattoq (srftt}, Sostotance (sFAtff), Disembodr 
_ (Dent or death (lOmAira), Suppression or Obscuration (T'trebAond 

o/.^nirufl),atid Enligbteoinent or bestowal of Grace (onugralMr).’ These may be 
described as follows; 

1* CreoFiow; Doring this state tbe souls lie to an uncooscioae state wrapped, 
by the evil of Past. God gives them Taau (body), Karana (sense-orgims}. Bbuvaaa 
(world). Bhoga (enjoyment) ont oF the Maya they are clad in. He also gives ihem 
due Initiative lo rise and''feel the Graeis of God, to rise op gradually in tbeir level, 
and to Qnaily get released from the bondages of Mala'.* 


2. All the ordinary notions of Indian phibsophy are detailed here. 

y. Disembodiment The souls are given a complete reet 

at the end o( every Kalpa, which act is called Mahasaoihira or Destruction, 

4. ObtcuraUtn, The souls ue throwu into the web of Samsara through the 
Afofa that hinds them. Both the Mata and sotila have not independent action, and Cod 
has to give them ibe necessary slimulus. The function of stimulatiDg in oam the 
tnflneoce of PSea is itself an act of Grace, its object being to exhaust tbe Pi« of its 
venom in doe course. God therefore stirs it op and weaJiera it gradually until its 
vims b Rimlty extipifialsbed.* 

5. AuHgiroJio, or the bestowal of Grace, is necessary for the attainment of the 
goal (freeiog the soul from its bondage). It is of two Iriads-geoeml and special, as 
the soul is made to enjoy pleasure in communion with God or in the mundane world. 

The universe is said to arise out of tbe combined aspect of ^iva-^lEti The 

lb. KDliEct imr. tbse .i,bt liitiiu H. mm*,. *, 
ten quarters. He tbe One and many, He siamfs, so, let ns sing*' (TiVnvSiaiham). 


va IS 


Siva and sfaUi. 

It has been noticed how since the time of the Svefisvatara Vpantfad Si 
called Mayin, thus indicating bis tnO’lold aspect e.g. of ^iva and Sakti Fa'b 
like tbe Agamic school both the Tamil and the &hta schools of thought ^ve ^ 
due predomiDance to the eTement of the ^aklt aspect, though according to lb f **'^*'* 
Maya vanishes away immediately there ts the dawn of Koowleda- Th 
poets also have inttoduced this Jsskti elementt and have aiven it . .*''**■ 

oi II,,™. d 


t. Juaa piitbuui PhiiatophwMt Smimsm, pp. 
3r p, 27, 


2. IdiWp p, 16. 
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*iDdes»n3ctiblf. formless, diw, seed of the world, oon-iatellimt, all-pervasive, n ^ti 
of the Perfec* One, cause ol the soul's body, senses, the worlits. one of the three 
Males, cause alw of delnsioa.’* This Maya of ^ti has no iodepeodent «istence 
as apart frotn God, li is a distinct entity and is not illusofy as the Vedamiais hold 
it. IPoT farther details cf. ,\gaiiiic Systeat]. 

Siaya and tke World. 

The Siddiar describes the relation between the wotrld and Miiyi, All ibis iiaiverse 
is said to have spfead out and rnatti plied from tbe priinai in visible and subtle Maya, 
into invisible, and Erosser and g«»ser forms (L Hi). The work further emphasises 
that. As the words and ideas, as tbe different states of wakefulness, sleep, etc. arise 
out <J our minds, as tbe different slates of wakefuloess. sleep, etc. ariea and mefgo \a 
our life, so are the wwJda evolved and ingatbered by the Snpreme God who stands 
united and at the same time not united to the world*' (l. 3l>. Again the whole 
universe is the maaifeslatiou of the Tatlvas. (For further details cf. Agamic and 
Kasbmir 

Svotuthn oj the Vnipmei We need uol enter here into the deiaib of the 
problem of the evolutiM of the universe, as the Siddhantists mainly base their doctrine 
on that of the Agamic ^ivlsm {Cf. under fiaekmir ^ahtem) 

The Son/. 

The SiddhMta mainly follows the Agamic account while describing the detnile 
in regard to the natare of tbe soul SoqJs are tulioite in number. They are spiritual 
iq form, aod co-etemaL O 0 acconnt of the effect of .Wtm-mala they are in an 
imptife state with Cod. As in the •‘^mas tbe souls are divided into three classes 

aceording (o the number of bondage they an aubjbet to e.g. of Aniva, Maya and 
Karma: 

(1) Vii^anakalar, those With one mata i 
is) Pralay^kalar, those with two matat ; 
and ( 3 ) Sitkalar those with the three Hfnhri. 

Sabaratnam Mudaljat beautifully puts it io the followiog manner: “AUhgugh 
(hey are merged in ignorance ou aceoimt of this bondage, yet they are fully 
capable of enjoying heavenly beatitude if they are released from boodago and 
enabled to fwl the presence of God. Their release from the boodage of mats and 
rheir realixatlon: of the grace of God depend largely on their own exertions which are 
altogether impossible in their normal condition of dormancy. The great God, there- 
fore, gives them a body out of Maya and furaUbes them with the organs of sensation 
with the result that their intelligeuce is stirred op and they begin to know aod act*'*,' 
The Siddhantists accept the doctrine of Karmi and Rebirth- With the soul are 
associated ths five aoofrhds or couditioos e.g. Jagra, Svapna, Suiupti, TurJya 
and TunyStTta {waking slate, sleeping stele, deep sleep, tbe Turiya and tbe one 
beyond il). Thera are the forms Sibutaaod Suksma {gross and subtle). The sonis 
a re dependent on God. They ea c act only 00 the promoting of God. It is already 

J, Bkn HI, S«tri II. 51, 

I. QDQied hj Pukuafp ffp. cii.^ pp 
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Stated above that God grants tbe sojIj; (1) Tana or body, (2} Karans (Mnsa-orfansh 
(3) Sbavaoi (worlds}, aod {4} Bboga (eojoyoiBai), The sotili have to uodereo rebirth 
till the time of tealizaiion. The Siddhaqtios believe in the oomber of epectes being 
eigbty-four lacks. (Regard >Dg the uliicnate posittoo of the sotd cf. under Mobstt Or 
Salvatbn). 

The Malas. 


Th* .tfn’as are of three kiods: Anaoa, Karmika aad ilfa>£. We have 
already discuBed tbe problem of the working of Maya (^akti in its Impure aspect— 
winddAtf dfajwl- We need not go fata the details here ri^arding the problem nf 
Karrnika-mala (which is mainly dae to one's own Kunii), Ail these three are the 
Causes of tbe bondage of souL 


The word Antva is derived from the word 'drin', meiqing an 'atom'. The 
word Apu is used 1^ the Jains as meaning the Wl'. The ^iva-JfiSntr-Middhi dcGoes 
.^navaas a msterUl thing (II, 85) with Tnanifold powers, pervading through the nunt- 
berless snots as virdigris in copper (U. 80). causing their Jnneliness and ioactivity 
(IV. 38); ftleroal and indestructible io itself,qnitting souls ready lor liberation only to 
attach itself to others that are still fettered (XL 5,6). 'The aouJ conceives itself on 
account of Anava at a SB[iaraiB agent. The soul, on the other band, is reprosooted as 
by nature all-pervading and equal to the Pati throngh the bonds of deeds tKarmal 
(SiddAi VJ/I; 2006}.‘ Jnana Prakasar proposes that iUtvamala 

is a maleeia! prtnci;de of diHereutiatioo by which the one soul (^Pa^ ^ivom 
ParamStmS) i« parcelled out, as it were, into tbe many (PotiVSivow, J 

Id other words Anavamata stands for and is in every way equivalent to ipe Avidvi at 
tbe VeJantins." Again, if Anavam ia eieraal bow lae the soul atUio bberatiao 7 
However, Sige AruJaandi adds an explauation i 'Hencs when united with the ^jvam 
tbe Alaftf. Karma and body disappear from the soul*.* But Juana Prakaar ' ' 

that, ’.^nava-maltt is elernat; so too is eteroal the ueana between the Apm-ilak'^ 
the Soul.’* 


It is only right actioa and realizitioD that makes the Aniva-mala ioacti 
As ^ivapadasuadaram aptly describes the 6nal state: 'If now the man acis h d'™' 
not fed lhai be aets> because bo sees osc The sotil becotnea as ' " ^ 

body of Gode Jost as Lhe b^dy oaly does aod never saya iSut \t dois, m ^ 

but feels not that it acts* Aci^va is ganfc All the troablea of tht^ ^ 

encL Ii koQWS no gofrowSt and knom not evcij joy j for without aorrovtrs th 
be DO joy- What it eapefieoces can ooly be dcscnbed as a joyless joy ^ 

and (ha S(ddhantit DocMne of Graca. 

AccCtdiof tn tiH Siddhatins Iho Aummum bnnum of life consists of b 

onB (not kLdDticftj] wuh 5iv^p As Stvapadasundararn aculy desciibes it 

mate goal is becoming oae wiib God^ The &oul has op ptpwei nf \u L t ^ ^ 

__ ___wwDy Dot has the 


u 


Cf. JOAfin p, llO. 

SiddHMnia-$idd£^flrt Xt. & 


2. 

4 . 


IbiJ. 


SJvapadftiUDdir&nit $*mpa Sefwd aj HtmdMitm, jj, so 
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SODI is ODce for alJ frn from the hold of Aoava and fa fijiS !lh 'a ^ 

I e tova of Gjd. I| « that indtitioguishjible Irom God, jtut as a crysml DMlaf 
rays of iht Donn-day Sqd otioot be distinguished from the fight /t 1,,^ *“ 

Of the aciivities of kaowiDg, desiring or doing Ii -n.w tu • 

The Siddbaaims accept all the four kinds of Mokii e g Siitejfr*, ftu * - 

ID form), and Sayuijfa fiioion with God), respecltFely, ^ ‘ ^ ^ 

Cod*^ Gra^i, 

For tb^ AtCaiiiEiieDL df libeniLio^ God*^ Grjacn t -l 

^ar,. It is „ &bi-,ip.a „ „ gZ. i" Z°S, 

ne two mam divisions of Grace in the Siddhanta are: (1) Cr«tS^ 
Uncreaied, C. eated falls into two divisions e. g. esternaJ and internal * ^ 

'gp“=.i«iy. rjra™ai«<ii,d„ i, i.,, u."': 

IIJ Manda, (2) Maridatara, 0 TFow.and (4) Ttvratora. Accordbo ia w ,u ' 

«« the d.fr«eo. degrees of G«ce obtained by ti,e devotees during the variotis sfag^f 
th«r rneoiat aod moral prepafaiioD- 

ladividcal soul on themtaiomeat of Bliss laruudaj. He save that Vaiii k* 

whi^ » b*y<»“f ffadant<tm. The ta^a which is the Anal hnotvfedw if 
floiAaatoa, «a,(,Bg w*lh the Pati is Sivasayujya' (St. 33K). Aaain 

The remaining four Z 

Kfift w ***“• hecomw Siva reaches oeenes«, the woaderful Vedantie 

Kaowledge becomes Siddteolam (Sl 2392). The other four datei o* teachinee tlf 
^^dantam, Badhaniam, Togin/irw. and ffd/irofaw, respectively (Sts. 2386. 87) 

these “ “•> « nil 

thrhrT^ He ownot bn known by those who stood a, two“. We cannot end 
tkw brief survey without qaotmg Tiiumular again. He obsenres. ‘The Jtva.^ti is 

comp, K ’ MTS, Thew three Moktls are in three TurTyas; Upasauta 

c^es by meditation on the Om fSt. 2474 )". Thus as C.V. 

observes. This ^iva-mukii ts beyond Paramukti. which is Nidantam.' ^ 

The/our Wnda n/ ^aiwa. 


Bdore proceediog with the probinm of the details regarding the fonr m»n„ 
oniving(Kti,a.C«ya. Joanaanj Yoga) we shall see bow ,he ^amil 

‘li« ^visions of the jJairas. Tirnmukr details four forms of daivism, calling 
t lMni as ^uddha-^iVB i n, Asud dha-^vam. Mdrga-^aivam. and Kadum 'Suddha- 


i. Ifriil, pp54. 
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Sat vain. Latfit writers dg not meation these* ihongh ttmy apeak ol Fu^appofm 
Saoiayam, Atia;»pura 5aoia.3/anii Aham (cf. ^iva-Jnana-Siddiyaii^ 

Pa yam m -Ptii ippitrai). 

The/our Sadkanas. 

All the Siddliaata halvas describe the four Sadhanos which lead the devotee 
towards the goal. Timmular refers to the four Sadbaoas e.g. Ctrr^^ Kriya^ Yoga 
^Dd Jnana^ and the three kinds of Dik^a$, namely, Samay^^ Wie^oand flfirpiwu. The 
dKtriae of Bnakti is not (xientiQQed sepMatdy as tbe foot mentioned above begin fromi 
are QOS of, and terminate in Bbakli, The four way$ (marga)—In Siniaxa 

1434* Tirnmular describes the Margas under the fonr headings: ^nmarga, Sakhi- 
marga, Salputra-marga and Disa-margm* respecHvely. He says that Sanmarga is [be 
best ol all 

Exlcrnal and Iniernal Crecdn* 

Tirumnlar refers to the PurrrcctfmdjKrs (external creeds) and the Utcam£tya% 
[intemnl creeds). The coiiimentator defines the Pnra^:ca*nay.:ts as cons^ting of Bhai- 
ravam^ PaffcarUtramt Bhaijacaryam, Loi^^afaiir and ^u/iyfrvdddrn. Bat 

Narayana Ayyar seems to be right when he observes lhatp *but the commeaUtor 
seems to be wnong id so far as Tirnmular spaks of the foilowers of the six paths as 
those wbosfek God {Su 153S). Itseerns that the six SiddhantaSi whidi arose from 
the ^livi Agamasj berime Bamayas* becaase, th^ required the OTk^ or the ceremony 
of inttbtion for people to accept them as religions poLths^'^ 

Vogfl. 

The SJaiv^ Siddhintisi preach the Yoga system. It is not PaUdjalt's Yog^* 
The ^va-sidd bin tins also describe tbs importance of the Knnd^lial ^akti. The 
Ti>iiittO:f«d!i>#if% deals with the diHerent aspects of the Yoga systeoi# The third 
Taoira starts with an account of the eigbt-ll[abKl_ Yogi details at 

length the varloos topics ol Yama^ Niyama, Asana^ Prdnaya^tmt Praiydhar^ 
DAj^fbraDd Six wdAi, and coocladss that part by mentioning the Irutts 
that shall be realixed by goictR throngh each ol the eight praotic^. Again ip the first 
section of the seventh Taotra, Tirumular deals with the Eix Adhdras or Cakm$i 
the Svddhhihana, Mampiimka, Andhata, Vikuddhi, Accordieg 

to him the ptirificaiinn of the ^Aaras enables the purification of the Nd^$ (St. 1707) 
The Siddhaotins also lay stress on the working of the Kn^mi 

Other Topics. 

Like their predecessorfi and sticcesaors, the TatniJ devotional saints tay stress 
on tbe difiWcDt topics c-g. the importmce of Namep the significance of a Gorti, the 
importance of peoanccT worsbipi SivaV feeti etc^. However, we need not enter into the 
details here^ 


U C. V. Afyu. 0^1. eU.^ p. SOI* 
3. Ibid, pp. 231 ff. 
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IV 

Kfttfamir Saivi^m or the Trika Syileni 

ta Ui^dociorj^Vasagapti—FtAtrabhl|Di-&fetni-FJ[il 0 i 7 of RBllf^on a Lilermtof a—T&« 
Mmia Taaeu—Tbc Saprcaie BcSoa--Sli»-S'^Aiti—Use Ftrt FuddamAatal Aipecla^ 

Tbfl TAttvu-FtKUf of KfuilteitAlEoii—kfijv—The SU KAociilu imd Forofi^ 

Kiihmlf S'klviliD ud Cbv Sinkhjt—Souae Genenl OlHetvAili}a^ 

J. ISTRODCrCtORT 

Tile Kashmiir Saiivisio, or as it is otherwise called the Triba-i^sana, is a type 
of Ide&lUttc Manism^ (Advaita}. We koow for certain that the doctrine ot MooUm 
09 preached by sotne ol the Upoai^St or later or by ^ai^aracarya, never formed 
part of the early philosophical teachioes of the protO'Iodians. Bat as Faronbar has 
poiated out, the teachiaKS of ^anlcara durins his controvcratal toots must have 
ioduenced the ^iva leaders io Kashmir very deeply and acted as a soarce of the 
stitqulns which created the and the movement wbkh followed it.* It 

should also be ooted in this conneGtioa that the later Bravidiao schools of philnsopfay 
tncludiD^ ^ktism owe so much to this Tiika system. 

According to Chatteiji Ibe mam literature of the Triha falls under three 
divisions, namely, [ij the Asama'lastra; (2] the Spanda^sastra ^ and (3) the 
PratyabbijBa-wtra. Bvthler and later R. C. Bhaodarkar tried to differentiate 
the Spanda from the Pratyabhijbi'<»stra, acd opined that the two ^tras were diffe* 
rent system; of philosophy. But we agree with Mr. Chatteqi when he says that, 
"(such a Rofioa) is based on error. The term ^tra as employed in this connectioa 
does Dof msD a separate system bnt a treatise or treatises dealing with a partienfar 
aspect or aspects of the same system* As is well knows these works do not represent 
so many didereot systems but only ireatists on the wriotis aspects of the same 
systerns of thought, itamelyi theTrika.''* 

Of the three biauchns of the Trtka, the authorship of the AgatiU'eastra is 
attributed to &va Himself, whereas, the Spanda and the Pratyabhiina ivstras are said 
to have been promalgated by Vasugapts and Siddha-Somaganda respectively. The 
writiags of Vasugupta come to us merely in tbe form of 'revelattous aud articles of 
faith.* But it was Somananda that gave a philosophical back-grousd to the system. 
The problem of the life and teachings of Vosugopta is still shroaded in mystery. 

The general tradition has it that, 'he lived in retireneot, as a holy 

Vetugupta ibe charming valJey of what is now oiled the Harwan 

stream (the ancient Sidaibod-vona) behind tbs ^limSr garden near Srinagar,* 
Besides, there ere a number of legendary accounts regarding the life and personality of 
this BDthcr. 

1, Cf.luS'tH'dlrfttotBeiiHBindellli wldt snnnnWiWn: 

jw t fmiw i A t - wiiueitSieenul > 
fjie: erit(f f^ntvr «t: rrwwr n 

2> FftninliArf OBLI.t p- 

R.Gi fi haju iarhAfp Jl/n p £l£ie Pi (CoilACIti VVo-fkl o( Bit Fp Ce 

Bbudtfkir^ tV)^ 

4. CliAlterji, Km$hmfr Sai^iMrrt, p* 2 {in,J. ^ 

5. ibid,, p. 2li Cf. 
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Tha Siva-SHtra^i^riirl narntes that. 'Vatueupta, ^hile rtsWiB* in his 
hemiURo below iho Mnbiieii'R ponk, had oaa nilKht *. dneam io which diva, who waS 
motal to compi9kiD to tBS tha world irasufsed in spiritiul darhocss, appeared and 
dtsdoMd to the sa^ tha eiiateiKia of cartalo Sutras, cmbad^Di; the essence of diva 
nsain, wbidi wer» to be fonid inertbed on a rock. The rock had bean, Vasugupta 
wn iolorinad ha Ibe dream, iTint is a certain part of the valley, with the inscribed 
aide ^wnwards and hidden rram the profane g«e. Bnt if he went in the mtnsiaE. 
ha was abo told in the dream, the rock wonld turn over by its own accord by bin very 
touch and be sboald theu learn the Sitraa of which the meaniof would be revealed to 
him ud be cboold teach them to worthy popils. There is still a rock there called 
Sankarpal, which is pointed out as the same referred to abovn'.^ 

Aoolhm traditna it cmrrimi. nainely, that ‘the versioo of the Sutras, aitbough 
eompoead by Sita Himself, were taught to Vasoguptn by a Siddha.' And the iocident 
ai ibe tock a not maiitbqfd hm,* 

Whatever mlEhl be the real truth behind these tradilioos, one fact is apparent 
(hat Vesuffapta was tbs promulgator of the system. The R5/ui«mug,«r states that 
Kailata nourished dtmng ibe re>gn of King AvantivaTman (855^383 4, D)‘ 
Evidsally his Gum Vasognpta must have fieurisbed either in ibe early bcninniiw of 
flM oiath m tilt md d th^ 8th oemar^ A. De d* 


Tiadiiioo attributes the authorship of the SpBfuiamrta to Vasugopuand ass«ta 
that KallatA'i S^iwto-sufrw and Karikh are an outcome of tha same The 
ekm with the short Vivrtti on the same are together' caUad 

(Urd a 


FiatyahUiae 


Siddba-Soumnaodi, the pfomuJgator of the Pratyabhijoa-^astra, claims 
descwl from tbe great sage Durvisa bimsdf and his mtnd.bom 
T”, J^'’™*** • Chatterji a of opioioa that Siddha-Semiaanda 
•W ^obdity • pupi) of Vtsngupta and that bn most have fbarisbed aboot the same 
pmiod of KAO.^ Bot » ^ B- G. Bhacdsrlmr woold rightly it, Somaomidu 

OUSI hav* amirishad to tbe Gist quarter of the tenth century A. D, He tnaiDly basec 
bwaivtoHotaotba (act that Abfaiiavagupta, the popir, p„pi, Somananda i* 
dmenbed to ban writian ghuaes and detailed eepUnaiioni «, the Sinai JTh. 
Gum Udaydkara. Howiw, it b far more ctriaiu that So min^ n^, ^ 

m tha Pratyabbijoa lyMsm. ««a wa, He founder 


Hisfery qf Arfigiewe Uterature. 


Ooce the incentive was gives the system look deep mot io the oilads of th. 
people daring tbe follow!sg eeotoriee. A Mriti of treetisee were written w" 
however, propose to dtol with tbe subject very britfiy fto, ih^ 

the Siin.juinu, The SFanduuirfd and the Varufi-Tiki a coini».iJ «eve(I 

ve ascribed to bis anihorifaip, Ha paeii k-iu,, on tbe 

™ iiJd to faavi 

t tbid. 


P-29. 


I- C1a*ttrp,*^,#jr .p. to. 
J. ttSjetmrmmiin I, V, M. 
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wrutnlht Sttf»Ja~kirikas, the Sttanda^vrliHot SpaMJa-tanutntal TtUhtirtkii 
C„Uama^i {now U>«), and Sladhuvifiinl (lost), the tut iw) btiDf comaubtuiu pa 
the s’inT‘«(i/r 0 j. Lalar. Somiiuiids, who Ronrisheil iq tba end of th« oioth w lha 
hesioniti* of the tedth century A. D. (cf. wrote the fmqoni work SiW- 

rfr»/i RDd * Vrth Of commmmty on the same. UlpaliicirTt, the paiRt of Soma- 
nanda flourished between 900-950 A. D. Tba mllowinf works ar« attribntei to bis 
antfaorship: (IJ Pnr/jHbbi>^0-kdn4t5i or Siilfwj, (2) Vriti (only sn incompleie 
inanoscript avaikWo). <3) Stotravan, (4j Utara-tiMhi, a.ai (5) Aja^a-pfamalr^ 
$9ddhi. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE KASUUlR ^IVA TEACHERS 
( Cf> Chitteriii Kitthmir SMiviim, ph 40 ] 

Vajqfi3pca 

t I 

Arutieaniua KaBatafiiaptl) ^ Eowiauds - !da||ilvis. stnwviwia- s 
Klag of Kubslr | (pupil of 

(■M-4B3 A.D ) Prtdraani'DIiatia Vuagopis?) 

I UtfiUdiTjB 

PrtioirjBaa (ipnl 9O0-9J0 A.l>« 


dving ib« nifa of AvwUTmfsu. 


I 

Maliidm^Bbjuta (pafifl) 

5^f (htb} 

Bbiikvi (jnpli] 


T^iikAiauAfDpift {h 

is;9Sfl-|oeo 

I 


a R iiP i lapil i fc Cferath<f d Mttktitaiam 
aad d< —g^od aa t of KiimjwiUb- 
^pil ol VtpManfm 
(4 flOfl-Sto. 

lUd puplti ^ 


AbbloA¥ifmpU (popU) e. 993*tOUp 
KMBttiJii (^pCl) 


Vefsraja (pupil) 

AdHid fc, 900-925), A papil of Utpatanarya wrote OJ the St*uidm~W 9 rUi, 
(2) a emBmealUT oa tbe Matahea Tanlra (f), sod fiaqlly, (J) « coonmotuy on ’the 
Bkagavad^Citi (f). 

Vtpala-'VaJjntm. To Utpata^Vaifnava It vctibtd the aolborthip ol tba 
S^f$da-pf 4 tMpikS and other works mantioaoJ tberain. 


Abhin*ut4ufiltt was tbu pupil ol Liksmuin. The naUnenkip at miaiirous 
works ueascrib^ to him t.E. (lost), (2) ParS-trimiaii^- 

p*w»wiitf (3) &Wrffjf^WMd (lost), (+> PnttahMifliS-VimariinT (Ufki-7- 

vrttti. (5) Ibid iBrhati^ii], (b) TaftlfHaka. (7) Tojitfraiirw, (fl) P^mramirthm- 
tira, wid otbars (which me not tiTniJahJc to os now)- 

Bhaiiara, papU of^rlkanifat-Bhfltta. wrote the Siiw-SHinr. 

KHmardja wu tba pupil of Abhinvnmip(a> The nathonhip g| the fotlowinf 
worksismirlbuted to btoi a«, the (2) 

(J/ PratyabkijUa^hjitaja (both sulni nod commaolary}, (4) iipamda-miramym fin 
com plate), nod finally mi morons comEDoniariaa on voriaos Tooiraa. 


1 , Cbuttarjl, Pp. eit., p. t. 
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thi papil of K^fimariSa^ has writtea a commedtary Od tiid Par&mm- 
rihoMara tA Abll^Ila^'aetlpta- 

Ja^raiha wrata a ce^mtuAntar^ ao the TanfmldAii. 

^POpadhya:^. Thu domme^Ufy dn fb* Vipjana-Sfmira^a^Tanfr^ U 
Bscribtd to thw autborsliip qf thU paTsoorngew 

IL THE MAIN TENETS 
Tlit Spaptda and iha Praiyabhii^, 

Wd bavft already observed abovci that scholars like Bohler aehI E, G. 
Bbaodarkar malDtaiii tbit the Kashmir ^Ivbm bad Iwa difFerent schools 
proEKiaqdidg stigbily different systftEHS ol thqa^bt^ Bhaudarkar lurtbeT potntod ant 
that the liULia dilFereace betwoeii the two schools lies id the lact^ mmsely^ that '^ihe 
Spaoda school nientioiis the dawninif of the form or visioo of BbaJmvm, or Godi on 
the miod id the coarse of meditation and iherehy the clearing away of the imparities 
as the way to the realiscatioo of the idenlity with God, while this (the Pralyabhljni) 
maintaias that recognition of oneself as God is the way/* ^ lo oar oplaioo, this is 
only a dilferetice tn detaili and hence there U no necessity ol treating these two 
Astras as systems beloogiof to difTerent schools altogether* Howeyeri we shall now 
deal with the mala tenets of this philosophical system. 

The Supreme Soul* (Atma) is called Caitanyaor Cii, Supreme Experience 

Tk. (P«S;S.»vil). &P..C. Urf tP.»» 5 S™rt. Si« 0 , f™,. 

b*%'a ISnpreme Siva}* 

He is Real, Absolute^ Eternal, Inffuite, all-pervading, ail-transcetding and 
changeless. He resides everywhere* and eventnaJly Ls the innermost self in 
everything* He la absolutely free from the Laws of Time, Space and Causation* In 
Him all the relations betw«Q the Experisncer and the Etperieuced^ or subject and 
object^ cease to eitisL* 

The Supreme ^ivi is of two-fold aspect. He pervades the whole Universe is 
His empirical aspect, whereas, He is hoyond all the Universal mauifestaiioos in His 
traneceodenLit aspect. There is nothing jo the Universe as apart from him. 

The odipiirical aspact qf Siva Ls called ^akti (Power or Creative Power)- It 
■ anyway different from, m independest oJ Parama-^iva, 

but Ls one and the same wkb bim.^ It is his femidine aspect. 
Thus this system denies the God's baviag a prompting cause, or a mitcriai cause - 
or He Himself becoming the material cancel or even the existence of Mayi which is 
responsible for the uppenmnees in this world* According to tUim, it is Hia free and 
absolute will e g. ^aktl, that plays the further game. 


1. Hbudi-rlnrr VaifaJtviMm, etc.* p. JS? (Cetlectni Woiiki of Sk R G. 

SluiQd4riar» tV), 

2. Ct. Cb^tLtrJlii KPMhmir I, 3 ^ 

Ct w fNf w SVee-HDfWi, Ui, 2p l. 
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AmoD^ tbs iDDuniflTabla >s peels of ^ikti Ibcr follawiUB' are tba fivs fundft* 
TDegatal stid primuy ones; 

Fyauntatil u* 

PMb 

(1) Cit-^Saktii Tbe power of seU-revektion. 

(2) AfMod<t-SiiAfi: The power of realiziag Absolute Bliss sDd Joy. 

(3} 7ecAi-^i^/t; The power of feeliiitf ooeself ss supremtt^ able and of tn 
Hbsolatdy irresistible wifi. 

l4) /rtflUfl-SoWi; The power of knowledge or knowing, Md 

(5) KnyS-ioAfi: The power of oregtieg. 

It ehonld be noted in this connection that ihougb tbe PaniTnA-^iva in His 
aspect of ^ikti creates this vast universe, stiff. He recnains uoASTected by this mant- 
festatioD. When !^ti expands or opens berself out (ititmisoJi), the Universe comes 
into existence, and whea she gathers or doses berHlf up (nimisati),'the tmiverse 
disappears as a mantfestation !.«. as *pr«dicablo’, in terms of discursive thought nod 
speech.* 

The process of creation and destruction of the Universe is eternal without 
having no absolute beginning or ending. The phase of toaoifestation or actuality 
of the ^kti is called an Udaya. Urtnufa, Abhasana or SrTti; while a potential 
phase is teemed a Fralaya ^dissslatinn}. A complete cyde oonststing of a Srstl and 
a Pralaya (a creation and a dissolution) is technicnlly named a Kaipn. 

The Universe thus nnlolded consists of the following Tattvas—<1) Po^rrr* 
maka^/Mi/iu^Thn five eleoDeots constituting the matetiality 
The Tettvu Universe e. g. Earth. Water, Fire, Air and Sky. 

(2) The five KarmtnJriya* (organs of action) e.g, Ut^ulha (Recreation 
organ), Payu (voiding or discarding organ), Pida (feet), HaMta (hands), and V,rc 
(speech). 

(3) The five J^tundriyat (or Buddkindnyett) are the five organs of 
knowledge e. g. Ghrana (nose), Rasaw (tongoe), Dart^na (eye), SP*fia (skin), 
nod Smvana (ears). 

(4) llie five TanittaUn : eontisting of Solhfn (wmd). (touch), Riipa 

(form). Rtisft (liqaid), and Candha (smdl). 

(5) Tbe three cni^lties of mental opemtioo, which are collectively called 
Antak-^kararia, (inner organs) t 

(i) Jlfdirns (niJnd), (ii) Ahakkdra (ego-persoagl), and (iii) Buddhi 
(knowledge). 

(6) The two prioeiples of the limited iodividuaJ ■ubjeGt’object e. g. the 
Pniusa and Fmkrli- 


1, p, 3 ; aTio Spands-ftm. 1. 

2. Ci, TViWf'jt.v.rv., Aha, iU, Md P<fJia’WW-U'g, 
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Ai iMn abov« tha KaifamJr ^sivjsen accepts the maJa doclrifla ol the Saukiiya 
System of evdlutiao, but unlike iba latteri the former ireati the Tattvas as oters 
derivatives and uat as the finai r^ities. Moieaver, as will be seeu below, the Trika 
science admiu of tnaaoierable Purusasaud Piakrlisi whicb vanish iismediately alter 
the stage of sell-reatizatbu. This position is uot accepted by the ffinkhya system. 

As the Trika syatem treats the Tattvas as mere deriiatives. it accents also 
tbe fdlowirtff Tattv«£t 

(a) The live Kaucukas or cloaks of Purusa e.g. (ij Kata (Time), (ii) Ntyati 
(Restriction of Reguiatioo), (KO Bagii (attachment or iatereat). (iv) Vidyi {limited 
knowledge), and (v) Kati (the power of limited crKtiou). 

(7} The five priociples of tba Uaivenal subiect’bbfect, 

(j) Sod’Vidyo or SiutdAfr-indyd (true or pure knowledge), (ii$) A Uttar a a 
livara^taihra (Lordllaess or might), (iii) Sadasiva (the priaciptes of B«ag), 
(iv) Sakti (the pover-priiiciple or the priaciple rrf nagalion and potentialisatiou e.g! 
of Ualversit eaperienoe), and (v) iSivatativa (the Benigu Principle]. 

The doctriee of the process of maeifestatjOD is termed as Abhasa-tada, 

Pfoew ef Meal- and also as Svataatr^-vada (cf! 

tMUtiea Spaada-^atUoha). The Abbasa or Abhasana is Dothlng hat the 
oat** 

The main diaTerenct between these two processes lies in the fact, that accoed- 

VivuU u4 AhheM j”* appesfances are mere names and forms 

(mtMff-j-wpa-watm) and can under no circumsiances be regarded 
as r«), whereas according to the Abhasa piooess 'rbe appeanaoces also are real in so 
far as they also happen to be the aapecta ol the akiniate reality e,g. Parama-^iva ’ 
lu fact as Chalteni rightly points it out. "with ooly this difference between them' ibe 
two processes of Ahhasa and Vivaria may be said to be practically the same. They 
are really oae and the same process in 90 far as it is a process only—withom r^. 
ference to the ukimate nature ol what that process btings about Le. of the 
'appearances’ coustitotiog the TJaivorse.''' The JIrtt Tattvai and 

Maya: It sbouJd be noted, however, that daring tba stage of the hist Ev 
Tacivas, a particular kind of Ego (or Ahankara) is created e«. ”I am all 
this and all is mine as part and parcel of myself and all this proceeds from and is 
created by me, I am the author of aJJ this, etc-'* But this Ahahhiia is not still 
bound by the ordinary Uws of Fime. Space and Ciasatioa as it still belongs to the 
sphere of the tmuscendental self. But when there is ooce a falling from the iinddha 
vidya state, we hud that the individual soul attains a limited ability to look towards 
the working Of the Uoiverse. 

The Kashmir Isaivitea have partly iacorporated some of the main elemeois of 
the doctrine of Mayi. Immediately after the stage of i^ddha- 
vidyS is over, the individual scnla or 'limited* beiogs begin to 
perceive ‘only the limited aspects of the Universe, aad regard themselves as mutnalZ 


t, Cbativrjl, oy.ctr,, p. ss. 
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exclusive tiJnited etiEitte^/ Thtif^ Chittsrji aptly Temark^p '^this ktler 
tioo may, tberefcire. be spoken as ihe limited process, as diatingntshed from Ibe 
Universal process. Tbis Umited process is cailed Aiuddhddbvaa or Mayadhv'an* 
as the priDciple ot factor which comes iota omiiifi&station as the first product ol this 
order* and which afterwards dbrninaites alJ the rest of U, is wbal is called 

FortUer Maya obscures and limits the experituce io regard to the true oature 
of both wlrat ts expcrisDced and the &x|HLiieDcer hicoseJC During ihia etate of the 
warkiog q| Uiiya the Ali--experLeficer* as it w&ret falls asieepi aod the Universal 
tbix’i passes out of his view as a clear peroeptioo; that is to sayp it is obscuredi 
there arbing Id its place but an experieoce, rather a feeliog, of a vague* iudblioct 
and undefined soinething which is practicalJy tbe same as the feeling ol a 'Noibisg". 
Aod all the previous relatioos ol the AlJ-experiencer are changed.* 

The maiu aspects of the Universal self before the attainment of the above state 
are: { i) ^fiyaiva (ro-evalityh (ii) Vyapa^^^^ (all-rfiachinguess), (lii) (aJJ- 

iDtare5tadde£s)i (Jv) (omDiEcient)^aod(vf Sitrx^a*k&rirtoaij^h^uthi^dbip}* 

But when the above is superimposed by Avidya or Nescieoce, a sudden change 
takes place io the above aspects, which afterwards ^become respectively the rtlatioo 
of ffdtd (rime}* Miyaii (Re&trictioo Or Kegulatici])^ Raga (limited aUtchmenO* 
Vidyi (limited coDsci 0 Ei 30 es$}i auil Kofi (limilod Authorsblp]^ EvidenUyi, theae 
are imperfect and iimited* It Is henceforth that the reiatioo of the Expcrleoced 
arises. And the Experlencer for the first time loses the realixatloo of him&df. 


When the Universal self loso its ortginal nature then blTis dosignatEd u 
S« ICitqciikai ud lower state* **Ia order to bring the Furun tato 

Pdina axistence* Maya wrapi him qp both In herself and io ibe other 

five forms of Ii mi tat inn." These together with hersdf are 

called the Six KaBcukas (sheaths or clmiks) of the Spirit* It should also be noted 
t^t Che Divine Experiencer Himself does not undergo any change. The KashmEr 
^ivism assumes a pluraiity of souls as against the doctrine of the Safikhyas^ 
Each Purusa ia called an Anu (lit. an atom)* 


Prakrit t -As the Experteueef i$ working under the inflaence ol Maya each 
Furu^ must have a Frskrti also« It comes iota exietence 'siomltaneously* with the 
Parn^, She *aSeccs the Puru,^ and is acted upon by Puto^'** ^^Thus the Puroi^ 
aod Prakrti are nothing but the limited represenlattoii of the two factors in the two- 
sided experience of the Buddha-vidyu state. with the number ol Puru^p the 

Frabrtb also ore infinite in cutuiber* Tbifi ii all due to Maya,*'" Prakfti ts calfcd 
the Bkogya^aamanya 'the generally experienced*^^ 


After thU* the doctrine follows the main system of the SLukhyas whicb ia 
already discussed before* As noted above* the malo dLfieraace 
Tbt S«Dkbjrm between the Sankhya system and thU b that tbe former assumes 
the existeoce of only one Puma and Prakrti from the ^mfubinatioo of which lha 
whole UoivvTSG ts evolved* wbilt the Utter propounds that there are innumwable 


1* p, 30* 2. Cbxiltrji. ^p, cii., p. SJ. 3. Chitierjl* ejfr, Hi , p. 

5 ( v y ftnw ) V vfftwnr ^ ii5^wtTi Aha. 8. 
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Pum^ mud Prolqrtis who lose thair iudepin:deoc« iirtifiediatel]^ after Uio &ug«o( fuLl 
realiTatiom- 

UL SOME CEKRtlAL OBSERVATIONS 

As Cbmtterji has mptly tmmTked, "'the Parama^^ivA pervades aJI the Tattvms 
and the whole of the Utti verse, and remains forever the same and uoaffected by 
them, as it were staediug beyoDd them all, traosceiidiog them all, so does each 
Tattva to regard to all the other Tattvas which succeed tt. It pervades and 
permeates them all and yet remains ever the same^ has still an existence of its own 
as it ever had, even after the Tattvas as its immediate and mediate products have 
come into maoifestatioPi^.^^^Tbe prooees of the production of the Tattvas mayi 
tbereforet he spokea of as one of iovolutioa the Redity or Parama-^iva being more 
iovolved^aSiSO tosp^h, it descends towards the stage at which it appears as the 
physical* . 

Further* this oonatless number d iodividuali limited aud mutually excluiive 
Buddhfsi A and Manmf$ of the decads of the and of the quiutads 

of the Tfinmitfos and are each an A^Ui as the limited Purusa itseff is an 

AoUf a noTi-spatial poiuti almoat Hke a uiathemafical polut Fumsa, an Aim ol 
Pflbivi, etc" 

The Tattvas, as they have a d^Uibutive aspecti even so have a collective 
aspect, lu this aspect, each class of Tattvas forms a siogle uoLt and has an inde¬ 
pendent existence of its own. The collectiVO entities are designated as Taitvtias 
(or Lords of the Tattvas) or Adhii^thalf-de^atds (presiding deitiesl The most im- 
ponant of these are; (i) ^THcantha or ^rfkantbanitlia in the Prakrti Tattva. and 
(li) Brahmi in the region of the physical Tattvas. 

After the process of involution and differentiation Is complete the Divine 
^akti takes, as it were, an upward turn and begins to evolve and reunite what has 
been involved and diBerentiatecJ.' 

The Puru^ also have different Universes* As the experiences have a col¬ 
lect tve cxtsteocei even so their ‘Universes' abo have similar existences, forming the 
experiences of the coJlective erjtitles at the different stages- But while such distri¬ 
butive ly and collectively existing Universes must be very different In ihe regton 
where limited beings have distribottve experience, there can be hardly any ^uch dif* 
feretace where the experiecica is not limited bat univeisal, being constituted, and 
without any restriction as to duration and extension, etc. ib timeless and speechless.^ 

It is worth noting here the opinion ol Madhava qa tbU point, namely, that 
“these two systems do not eojolu restraint of the breath, conccntTatiiin* and aJJ that 
course of faatasUct external and iuterual conduct or distiplme which the other schools 
Dtescribt as Bssefttiaf**'" 

1. t4| 2* 

5, Ibid,^, 165* 4* /e/d’,, p. 166. 

S. R. G. Bbandir^ar, VaUnaosMin^ etc. fCaU«ei«d tVotia of E£r R c 

Bbv<l«iw.Vol.tV|. p.'is7i cl. il«l ttndw rr««' 

hhftrta 
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VirmsaivfStn 

lntfpdtt£:lOi7^-Opi^iimtor of Iho liUlif^ vid Pfirjoaairty-R^irgiacii 

Tedtiti of Uif^fAta-VIrmsalrK f^Udaop^^Ljf^Vtciuii&vm Id^dcttm, 


t lUTaODUCTORY 

Tboqrii the cult of the Luiaa u Idaotlfied with ^iva b of pr^-Vedtc origiot stiii 
aohody hod it the hftsh of a phLlEkSopbica-l sTstein till the eleventh cetiiory A,B. 
Fq the proto^IodiBD period lb# Llng^ idefntifi'ed with tbeSuOtaod Enrthtr with 
!3ivu^ the Stiprein# Being d the Uoh^eise. During I be Futimc period the functions 
of $iva came to be nppliad to the Litiga hsdt In ftiql; the various Pujanic passages 
state that by worshippiag or meditating apciD ibc Liiip One goes to the abode d 6ivat 
and eajoya perfect Btis$« But It was in the begiooiog of the fiecood mjlleantum A.D' 
that a fali-dedlged doctrine wsa propoaoded^ the rdigions basis of which maiaty 
con^sted of the worship cjf the Lengiu This was evidently the system oI Vijvaivlsfn. 
The Vinilaivas, literalJy spaikiag the ^&bttwan ^rirA5\ ane maiEily known by their 
ruore popular des^natHm Xingiyals\ 


Vinairbtt « 
MriKarM'ai 


Sir R* G. Gbanhrbir, bowevefi maiotalcied thnt this was i *aew ^tem b^' 
lt£c!f\ and that ezepressioos like Sit^tbals^ cfc. occurriug ip jt ore 
not to be fooEtd in auy older systetp^^ In oar dpipfoPi the sysiezn 
is in no way to ladbia rellgitm and philosophy^ It seems to 
be a direct deveLopmeut of the doctridc prached by the MnhesvafiiSdi Like the Tiimit 
Saivas the Vicasilvas also catl themsdves Mabe jviras. Xhe expre^siott ^Vim* in 
*Vit^h%\ looks like an imltaiiod of the origioal ejrprossioD ^VjVaniihesvara’, 
Farther some of t be ter mi nologiss me bofremed fram the cult of the Mpb^varas^ 
Ttmiiiul4r» white denllag with the system of the MabKvaras io the seventh Tanirm of 
Ws famous work the Tirttmirndifamt deals with the topic of ^afsf hirtiTSf and refers 
lo the riat Lihgas ut. ARdit-Lingci<y Pi^if -Lfkg£^fSad^xir^-Lihga,Atfna-Lrhg0, 
Jls^na-Lihg^f and ^tva-Lfns^ fespeclively. The above terminologies are partly to 
be found In the system of the Viuhiv^ alsa The Vimsalva school is now affiliated 
to the "modermie or sobet" school of ^livas known as the Baiua^dari^mi, or SMdftw-" 
fiia^arhan^, it is called hy Its followers- 

OTigiitiTior &/ rise Sy^fim^ 


A great cootroversy has been oiooted arouDd the queslion r^gatdlog the Innoder 
of the system. Some nte IncUned to bold tbax fiasav^a was the mnln founder of the 
secti whereas others Like Fleei believe that the ceai leader of the sect ^'us Elmntada 
Rantny^'a^^ There is nlso ageoeral iradiEiooi ixamely^ that tbe very ancieat ascetics who 
founided che spet were Ehorima, PanditarndJiya, Kev%^ ^faniJa, and Vilvamdbyai 
who are "b^kl to have sprang tmn the hve beads of :^ivnp incarnate age after age'. 
And accoeding to this tradition Basai.^ cmly revived the systcni. Brown proposal 
that thcce main founders were Abldbyn^, Sir R. G. Bhaodarkgr eodorned 
the viewpoiot by addlrig: ^Taking all the drcumstonces ioto coasiderntion what 
appears to be the tmth is that the \^rniilv% crwl was redacod to a shape 
by the Ar^)^, who must have been men of learning and holy living, and 


libKadxrkajp , vff-, p, IvO. 2. Flert. fittnami pp, 
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th« subs^queot refornim sucb as BasaTSt e^vd it a decidedry uncompromising 
and anli-BzIrbmaRical cbafacicn AbiI thn^ tbtisa two socts of tba VIralaiva 
f^tb came bto FoTUiu-i be pcistulates a period ofaboatiuii ImBdred 

j^ears between the orifki aod revival of tbij system^ But acoordlng to Farquhar. 
tb« (rve fouadera ol the sect probably seem lo be tbe cootempararies of Sasava^ 
^soiufl diJerr some HovtfeveTi the su^^eatioD of Fleet tbat Ekaotada 

Raouyya bappeoed to t» ibe leader of tho oew «ct appeals to us especially tn the 
bgbt of tbc stoty recorded m tbe inscrlptioa located to the SpEmDEtba temple at 
Ablor (Dharwar Dtslrictb* Tb* LoEcrlptioo beloogs to the reiffo of Mahamanilal^ 
&vara Kamadeva (1181-1201 A* D.) of the Kadamfaa laitiily of HaogaL The story 
itself may be delallEcI as follows i 

'"Toa ^iva Brakro^ aamed Pona^ttama-Blmt^t who belooged to the 
SrTvatsa Golra and was ao inkabimot of a towo named Akodi jo ibeKuDlakicoyulry* 
there was boro a soo named Rama^ who an ardent devotee of and by ihe 

ftxcKis'rvttoesa of Iris worship of that God^ accfaired the t»me ol Ekaotada Rimayya. 
While visiiioff tnany centres of pii^rimage, he came to Huki^ere (Lab^wsvar) where 
there was a torriplo of ^iva aoder Uw oame of *^tbe Soimiiatlia of the {}]'* aod theo to 
Ablur^ which was a centre of Jaioiam and a etronghold of ^ivku] having an impDr- 
uei and inftufntiai iSalva eslahlisbment at tbe lerople of BrahnitsvaM. At Abliir» he 
entered into a cootroversy with tbe Jules, who, led by One of the village headmao oamed 
Sunka Gavun^kj sought to interpret and pot a stop to ills devotiooa. A wager was made 
--tbe terms of it being recorded io writing m a palmyra-leal, on the result of wbidi the 
Jains staked their God aod tbeii faitb. Rkuntaik Hamayyu won the wager^ Bui 
tbe JuiQS refused to do wh^t they had pledged themsdvas to do^ namely to destroy 
Iheii Jioa and set up a ^iva m its pkee. "^bereupan Ekantada Hamayya bimselfi 
in spUe of their goardst their horses and chieftaiiJSt and the troops that they sect 
against hiciip oveitnroed the Jiua and laid waste the sbrian, and built for his own god 
under the oame of Vira-Somaioatha^ at Ablur.a temple as targe as a mountaia. Later 
the Jains went and complained about tbe whole aibiir before kiog Biijala, wbo become 
icig enraged sent for Ekantada Eamayyu and qUQtionod him why he bad cominittfad 
50 gtoffi an outrage on tbe Jaine^ EkaoUdsi Rainayva euptaloj^ the whale sitoati^^ 
and said that he was willing to repeat the same feat (of catting bis head 
and placing it at the feet of the idol-onfy to be restored oguio) provided the 
Jains wftild wager their 800 Easadia. The Jains shnwii^ ibeir trawrllingnesa 
lor such a proposult Bijj^u laughed at them and disniissed them with tbe 
advice ih^t thereafter they should live pnaceably with thefr neighbours^ and 
gave Elcintada Ramay^Ja pabllc assembly, a of Succe^E [jaympatm} 

Also being pleased with the unsurpu^ed dating with which Ekdotuda Humawi 
bad dlspUyed his devotion to SivJt he loved Rumayy^^s feet, aod granted to 
the temple of VTra-Somaoatha a village named Gc^ve^ to the sooth of Mukgunda in 
the Sattalige Seveofy in the BanaivafiT ISOOOp SubsoquentJy^ the record s 
thati wb« tbe Weatero Cihjlja King SmnEsvm IV. aod his ComntaoJe^^ 
Chiel Bimhma wm at Sele^bajliyalioppa, a public ttasembly was held In bliii-h 

1. R. G. Bhudarkai, V,«. {CnJleclci Worki. IV,). p. l^i, 

2 . QFLt» r IM. 3. Fleet, -tslCTipilee. „ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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TfflUl made of ihn menta qI aodenl; nod receai ^iva saint?. The story cfl 
Ekaotada Rimftyyi beiDff toW, SoracivM TV wrote a letter summoaiog him bio 
bis own presence at his pJace, and Joved bis feet, and granred to the same temple the 
villaffe of Abluc itself ID the Haffntmkbaj^ Sa^nenty in ibe EKsavisr 12000 - And 
ftqally the MahamandaJisvam Klmadeva went add saw the temple;, heard all the 
"Story* summoned Ekdotaib Ramayj^ to Hangal, and there loved his feet md granted 
to the temple a viJJage named Malwalli, oo the oorth of jogesvara dear Mnndagod in 
the Hasanid Seventy in the PanuhgaJ Five Hondred.*" 

^ Thus the above story gi% es 05 a dear parspettire rr^arding how the busis o1 
the Viraifaiva faith was bdng laid. And eveotoally* it vw only left for the great 
Basava to butld a strong strgctuTO of philosophy 00 this Touodatioii of ^^rasaiva 
rnysticismp Thus if we can make a distiRCtion between these two e.g. Philosophy 
and Mysti cism—we may say that the first five Adiryas* under the leadership of 
Elcaotada RaoiayyT or Ekoifiniji, were respoEssible for promulgating the school of 
mystidsnii whereas Ba^ava hmlt a f^losophi^^t edifice Over U« Idowever* we sJialJ 
now study the life and persouallib' of this great Basava. 

It. BASAVEsV ara 

Though the VlrasAivs school Of myftidsni must have come into estistonce prior 
to the period Of Basavm still Ihe Ule and teachrog of Eaaa^'a neaJIy added ^ system ^ 
glamour to it^ » fimch that he was later on considered eveo as an Avatara td’ 
Vi^bha or Nandi. However, peculiarly like nauy other fofniders of pbilosophfeni 
schoob io India, bis life abo b shrouded in mysterv^ Yarbcis versions am comii^ 
And they are recorded in difierent KaoDida worics tg. BasaurPa^rana, Ceorta* 
SiVigir^/^-PrirdMer, V^abkendr^r- 

vijay^ and BijjAlarsya-Carifa* The of Tlartbarm gives 

a slightly different version. Otherwise the olber Pnninas detail the traditional 
account as folic 

'Basava was born at B^ewadi to bis Aradhya Bribrnau parent:? ht^lraja 
and mother MadalambikS. He was desigoa ted as Basa^^ mainly because he was no 
iocaroalioD of Vr^ha or Naodi. Later at the liras of his thread oeremonyi io hb 
eighth year* Bisava refused to ba invastsd with the Yajtlopavtte (sacred thmodK 
Being pleased with this at titadev bis malsrnal uncle Balodeva o^ered hia dhughler 
Gangiidevj to him. But, being persecuted by the BrahniaDS for bis proponndlisg 
novel practices, Basav^ weut to a vUlage named Kappadi ^nd eogmssed his attentiod 
at tbs feet of Singamesvara. In the m^ntime, Baiadeii'a dicdi and Ihe king ap* 
fkoratod Basava in his place,, and oiTered his younger sister Nnalocana in marriage to 
bim% Basava Im^d to proponod and propagate the ntw faith with the aid of Cenoa- 
basavlp the son of his sister NagalinibikiL For this purpose he was already staking 
large soms of money (eepecially towaids sopporiiog the Jnhgama^X But his anolber 
rival mioister Maticama informed BijiiJa about the whole affair. The Jain king 
Bijlaja being enraged at this showed signs of oneaslness aod distress. 

*In the meanwhile, BijjaJa caused ibe two devoted Lmgiyats Halleya and 
Madburayya to be persectiicd. It is forther related that Batava left RtJynua, went 
to Kudslasangama and caused the murder of the kibg through Jagaddeva. H%'eDtu!illyi 


1, Wonll, rr^ri^Anf the VJII,, 45 g. 
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a civi) war ensiiei} in th« city ott accoaot of Ibis. ‘Basivn, bcoiioE tbu, wasabsOfBrd 
to God SfuigatiftSsrart.' 

TheJ<ii» Virsiani Tlie Jaio tnditioa s&trates that tbe main cause of tbr 
luifdof of Bijlijs was that he bad taken tbe beaotifni sistet of Basava as a eoncubise. 
The iletaib of ibe murder ate aanated as fotlows^; ‘The kiogi while oo his Teturo 
front au t'coediLioa againsl the isilatiara Mibaamiklaluvara, happened to eat a 
poisoned fruit ^nt fay Basava tbiough a JanKama in the Eu^en of a Jain- Thenecesaiy 
coDSEifUetice took place. Bnt, while on death-bed, he informed Jus son about tbe 
wholeaffair, and asked bim to take reveogb Hts son eventually peisecnled the 
3aaganiss. Basava, oo the other band, fled to U{avl aod committed siuctde by drown * 
iog himseli in a well. His brother Ceonabssava sarreoderai the whnlo property to 
the state, and later wm the royal copfidenca again/ 

V^erst'oH mrrafeil in Srfrrrecmi/ffdrtTr-Hagffff: Haiibnra, the ramoas author 
of the BcaiTxHirffJadjrBO-na^U details a stightTy difTereuit version in his work*, 
Hereii] Basava is designated as a Pramatlia oaTtied Vpubba-mokba, and not as Tfandi 
or Vf'^ibfaa as the other Fntanas do. Farther it is onrrated that, 'Basava beloi^ed to 
a Soiiirla Brahuian family, and tbat babad tost bis parents io bis ctuldbood. After his 
siateeatb year, taking oiFhis sacred thread, with full davotion towards ^iva, he left 
Bag<iva*& Laior he received his Dtkta throagh Vr^bha and not through Saiigam^ 
fvata as ihe other Piuanas wooid have it. He is described to have dona the Lihga- 
dharmn (weariog the fiVigu) after be left Kapfiadi-Saiigitma. Later the story narrates 
how Ba5a\'a happesed to be id the service of Eiddbansadddhlsa, the Bbanriiri of 
king Btjjsja, how after the death of bis mOfiter he acquired hU property, and finally 
bow be was appoioled to the post of bio coaster by the king;' We need oot en.er 
into the tnioor details of this narraitve. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarbar maiatnined that,'the pmdpal iocidents re^rdiug the 
murder of king Bijjsla elc^ however, may be relied as historical/* Bat Dr. Fleet 
strongly letoarks: 'hardly can any credit be given to theu sectarian dDcmneofs, 
which wrre moreover coRtposed centuries after the tocittems took place/ He 
eventually does not trust in the murder o! Bijja]a, who according to him wm not 
even a Tclguiug Wug m the time of his death, bat bad abdicated his throne in favour 
of his son Raja-Muiati.* 

I(t THE SEtlOtOUS TEKETS OF THE UNCAVATS 

Over three millions of people hate imbided the spirtt and cult of Liugil- 
yatiam, ukl they are mainly epteed over Ibe whole of the Bombay Kawitaka, the 
Mysore Terrilory and the Jfimam's Dominions, and part of the Madras Pfeaideacy. 
The five orifiiuil monuteries described to have beta csiabiislicd are as follows:* 

l-'leti, ^tfjidirw 4&1^ 

Z. Ed tied by T S. VeEklAaa^yji, 

Myiwt. 

J U C. &bjL£idftrk^. tit, p, pp, f, 

3. l-irqub^. p. itfQ, 
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(1) Kedlrii^b, IltUAlafU 
{Zl SViwlAt NafLdliJ 
BilfhAjllp Wot H^iDre 

(Hj Djjiflu BfiUat^p 
Is) Beniru 


Fmi MahfffUs 

Pk^LlAfiilhf^ 

Eev4^]| 

Vdvikil&ja 


BradeSi tbeift fue EDonaslerw ia dixiQSl mil tbe villagAi wberitia the LiDg^mts 
in pTtdonuomDC^i /Ind tbE-y mil belnnji to of the nmin Bve mcmasNries detailed 
above. The LmfnfmU are ordiamiilj divided inio Jour classci e.g. (l) JafigBim^« 
(2) filUvaDtAp (S) B^njlgaB, and {4} Pandama^al^ii, tespectivel^. The Ja^gaci^ were 
oot a ^proHigate dess” as some scholars would propose it. As we have seen else¬ 
where, ibe ^dvB ascsties had spread ihrouah ^verf nook and corner in ancient India 
and evidently tbe l^tcr on Fortned part and parcel of the same* The 

Jaiigamas were ol two types eg. (l) Jaiigaciu householder^ aod (2J Celibate 
Jahgamas, The latter class is hdd In high respect- The Celihata jai'igBjzias 
get actnal training in a moimsierj and receive loitiatioii (f^Jk^a). They are agmln 
subdivided into two classes: (1) Gnrasthalas, and (2) Vimhtas. The former are 
to look after the domestic rite* mod are entitled to bcoocne Cams, The latter tiro to 
instruct people tn religious and philosophical loattere. The monasteriea (including 
the five main mooasleries) in which the foimer reside are called Gutuslhalas, whcre^ 
as those in which the latter preach and pmctisr are desifnatEd as Sa^thaks. 

Every Lfngaymt has to wofitip hh Gnm and the imidl Linfra^ wbkh he is 
ordained to wear "in a reliquary hang roond hisneck/^ After the birth ol the ii34!e 
child the father's Guru performs the eight-bldt (o^vrinaronfr) ceremooy, eg. Gutu^ 
Lftigo^ Jahgamat Urtha and Prstida, These are 

called the "eight oovetings* ms they are deemed to grant protectSon ftocu any sin. At 
the time of the Diksa cereaioiiy the cooststs of ^iwyo.” The 

Gum holds the Lthg^ in his left hand, perfenns worship io the sixfeeM cm^fles 
ISodaiopacarn), and hands over the same to his ^isy« in bis left band enjoining him 
to look upon it as bis own soel, and then ties It round the neck ol the disciple with a 
silken doth by repealing the Afairfm/ Bnl before taking the Dik^ tbe 
performs the oereniooy of five pots which represent the five great monaeteriN, As 
Farquhar observeSp the five pots are placed exactly as the aynibols used by the 
Smartas in iherf pivate woiEkip are placed. The Lingayats have to perfoim the 
worship of the Liiiga twice everyday. On the arrfva] of tbeir Gems, they have to 
perform the Pouludaka ceremony in the usual sixteen-fald maimer (Soifak^pac^ra)^ 
The Lingiyats can be divided into two ckssas' (f) Tha LiDgayatS taopefimnd the 
(2) Aiidhya Brahinans. They are spread over in the Kasnada acwl Telugn Distnett, 
Tbe latter have more a^niti^ with the Smaru Brihnmns, and wear a thread (Valno- 
paviia) dog with the Liilga. In onr opioloof they seem to have bent the firet people 
who accepted Bfahmaubn], and thus retained both the traditions—the ongtoal wor. 
ship of the Lifi^ aod the later acceptance of the Btihmanictd cult of the UpacuiyaDa 
ceremony, etc. They naed not be considered as *oatcast Ungayats' as some scbnlmrs 
propose to bold thtm. The Lingayats observe the casta festriotkiisa of maniAge. 
They bury ihair detsd. There is m objeclioo to widow remarrimge amongst them. 

U R, G, Bhandert^. tfff . p. 19. Farquliar. 0#. fit,* p. 
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1V> Vl&ASAtVA FEIILOSOPHT^ 

Tbe SupcemA BeioE of the universe Ig the absolptCT hlsltest BrahmaDiwhich Is 
ebaracletised by exlsl«ice(S(tfLiQteUig«icfl{Cir),and}oy (Anabih). It is the essence 
(rf ^ivn (Situ/eftw) and is desigDated u Sthata. The word Sthaia b. interpreted 
in two nays; tU The vanotis tffttws ot priaciples exist in the Supreme Being cifieiDally, 
and eves after the dissoluttOD of the tmlverse they resolve themselves into it. Hcoce 
by split ting the word Sthata as Stka (slhaiia) + la (laya—resolviog) we get the right 
interpreUtioD of the word; (2) secoodly, the “oame is given to it also as it is the 
support of the whole tBaterial and spintaal world and bolds all powete, all iumioarics 
and all souls. It is the restiog place of all beiogs, of alt worlds, and of all possessions. 
(Id fact). It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek the btgbest happiness, 
an d , therefore, it is called the one only and non-dualist Stlmla {poailios).'* The 
Srbolir becomes divided itself into two. nameiy, Lih^-Mthala and Atiga-sffiafa. 
This is due to the agitation of its innate power Lihga^sthala is the Siva or 

Rudnt and Ahgfi-ithala is the individcal sooi, the worshipper or adorer. EvcnloaHy 
there is a similar dtvtsioQ in ^ti also e.g. into Kata and Bhgftti which restore 
iheiDMlvs to ^iva and the jadividoal soois respectively. The ^hti Inids to action 
and entanglement with the world, whereas Bhahti acts in the opposite direction and 
leads towards final deliverance, and brings aboot the union of the sml and Siva. 

The Lti;ga b of ^iva Himself. The Uiiga-sthab is divided into three 
components: (l) Bh5p<*fi«go, (2) PriirflJifjgo.aijd (3) htatihga. Tha Bhai'alihsa 
is without any parts (hola) and is to be peiceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
(existence), not conditioned by space or lime, Oud Is higher than the highest. The 
second is to be apprehended by the mtud and has parts and Is without parts. The 
third has parts and is apprehensible by the eye- This confers all {»(d) desired ohiects and 
Its name, because it is worshipped (r?(e) with care. The PrauefiV;gd is the intelligence 
(oV) of the Supreme Soul, and 7?feifjrjgit the joy. The first is the highest principle, the 
second is the soblle form, and the third the gross form correspoadiag to the soul, life, 
and the gross form. Tb^ are chatacleri/jrf by use Itirayoga,} lormulas {nianiras) 
and BCtioD fhrfyu). Each of these three is divided into two ; the first into MahalUtga 
and ProjadallHia. the second into CoMfmgJ and Kvafttigct, and the third into GurH. 
fiHgo and A^ratik&t. These six are operated on ^ six hinds of ^tie. and give rise 
to the following six forms: Citsaktu Pataiakti. AdHahti, IcChBkatH, JTjdnakakti 
and /vrfjwiflJtr/7. respectively. These form also the ways of toohing at God. The 
sufliwJHwr honwffi of life consists of a uoion of <be iadividual sou! with Siva 
(SoiiiflnKjiat). But as Sir K, G, Bbandarlaf would soggest ft, "the goal thus 
pninffit got does not Involve a perfect identity between the Supreme and the 
Individual souls, or shaking off of individuality aAdb«oming a simple son] unconscious 
of itself, which is the doctrine of the great uoo^it«!istic school of Ankara.'" But 
according to him again there iS a dlffereace between the systeni of Ramanuja and 
\Trasaivisni, in so far as, according to the latter, God possesses a power which leads 
to creatfon (and thus it is the power that ebaractoriaed God) whereas the rudintent 
of the soul and of the exiernal world is His characteristic according to the 

i. w* hai-* maliilif toltoweil Sir R. G. Eland»rfc*r'i aeafyiii je thii coeaeetjpfl 
C(. V. S..ete. (F.i. Colketed Worat, Vol. IVJ.pp. lai g. 
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lormert Tbereforet r{gfatJy does tba learoed scholar de^roate the STstem of the 
Lmesjats as a schoof of gudlBed spiritint mootsoi. Bbakti fonns tba maJa 
characteristic of the saoJ. It ts a tendncy ivhicb leads towards the fioal realiza¬ 
tion and consists of three stages, and correspondiog to these, the Acgasihala also 
is divided ioto three cotnpooeats. \Ve are giving in a tabular form all the results 
of this system below. 

L THE LINGASTHALAS 


(Cf, B. R. Ditaaltsr, VacanaiSslraratictsya, IL Pn 326-27) 
Tllfl SalHnne Edtfty S"hm 

t 

Cil 

, I 

5'i va-ditTAtiuika-'NL^kalft- SI va-tAtlv* 


Lld^utluf* {naliti-pi%vrtU) Upitirii 


I>iUJipg« 

t 


I 


I 


^ ^ 1 

ACinJ^DfA 


I 

Gojaltn^ 

JoiaoJLagi 


S'jTojtpfi 

loebniMl 


Cinlfpfii 

AdUiktl 


r 

AAguthdl* 
BhivAlinga 

_-.L„_ 

I I 


ptiiidAHa^ 

PvuUU 


MjUiiltdfa 

ataftkli 


II. THE ANGASTHALAS 




L. 


(1) Tfo_ ^ 

{in»t iDd Htibot—Iba davAis 
Biuibi aak^B wltb S'!i» oaf- 
reipoadlfl^ tft tht coEtdilioa flJ 
Elnp). 


|Tb* ^eojffyi ilaog 
wilb Cprrei|iond» 

to tbp [(loDdilloa of 
dreaojj 


I 

P) Tf^^hgm 
(iQvolm the mEmndoDment 
€d iba HvorU as tnuilesl 
aad mouHtaiPty^ It cor^ 
rttpQdds tritb the wabefii] 
coiLditlOb). 


Further there are two varieties of each ^ 


^tosi 


r 

Alk|a 


BhvgOMgsi 


f 


bfaikti 


[ 

(BoihuDlied la 
experioocaj^ 


UboELadiei all ntard for H/Cp TanuacJaliaD 
Cif efOisiB eoflcearnitea of ibe i^rbols 
mtnd upas the 


_ S Afioa 
Asmuda^hbaktE 

(Oqe i«H liqfft 
or Gttd ivtrj- 
wbrre). 


I 

TySe^a 


NAj^liLUs.bbaktL 

(B&TiAi A firm belief 
la the a&hf of the 
Uflfis or Ge49^tslm 
a viev BAd ttricthr 
obKTi'et q code of 
Acrict diictptee) 


BbsIts^^bbjLltl 


{Leads a UCa pf cam- 
pJeto ipdifer&DCCp 
aad pmotlui devo- 
tioB aod rit«4i|. 


PraM^dtn 
A vadhina*bkaki 9 


{Rslfisfiloa «bea ooa n$l|a« aO tba objects 
of oBe'B eojajrmeot to ib* lJb|m or God^ 
and AiBCiftjp ipngadim] fs 
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THE twenty-five PRINCIPLES OF THE SANKHVA SY5TCM 

(Fitrni vdiicb M thm ] liter Yedapla eystems draw icEplratioa 
tP solving tbo probTcni dl bfetapbysCcs) 

I; Pfirii;a 

I 

2 PtmkrtL (DemAaifesled)—p^lfulctl 


3. 

Bnddlil. or laleillecl 

10, MfOd 

■I* 

Ah4iiiilaim or Sdf-wiH 

1 1-15, Flvvs seasei. mf ri jvi J 


FivB Trmuiafm ol moad, 

loucbt smell, loEta uid lAsls 

1&-20. ot action 



21-23. Five gro» ^eioeDti at ilr, 

vfiic? AAd mxih {Paik{imrhdhhwtr%} 


THE ViRAdMVA SYSTEM 

Tbe Add die fottevCn^—jait eJbore tbe Piak^U oC ibtSfliikh^. 

(CI+ H, Rr DiwaJrar, cil,, toe. c/f.j 

1 

1. '3'Lvft S'Dddba OT 2i 

Cli'lmttTa a* Sadithym» 3^ C«pd er pdre Xctoi^]^^, 

S'eddbl-^idbi d. Kid-ii, Ri>at1, 9, 

10 * Know^iibdge, ll, \ 2 . Puraxtr. 

Aveddha or Acit l%* Tilgqo^tim^ PtHriL 
It U etullf aiw tWd tbal the remaining Prtoclplea une idd^. 

\V VULASAIVA MYSTICISM 

Brides tbe other br&o'shea of colmre, the Rroatest aebievemeat of K^nutaka 
fs really the field of my&tieiam. It is worth Dotiog that it wa» in thh land of 
religioo that the three ffreat Acarjas Sjadkar*. Raiaaoa;* and Madhva flourished 
and preached their doctiinea of the Advaita. Viws^vaits and the Dvaita 
respectively, -'^od to thiSf Basava preachal bis doctrine of Virasaivisia. Further in 
the beginning of the twelfth ceotutyr we fiod that a wave of devotion, which first 
originated io the fi/iagtrvafo Purancr. spread tbroogh the whole of India: and 
eventually many schools of mysticism sprang iota oaistence l.e. the Virakorifi ol 
hlahdrastra, the Rdirjanaodis, the Kablrpaotbis. the Caitaoyas, the VallabhapajithLs, 
etc. Kfljijataka also cootriboted its mite by teariog the two schools of devotioo, 
namely, tho&e of the Diaalnita and the Virasaiva respectively. The Dasakfiia 
ooDEisted <»l the foUawerg of the dactrtoc ol Madhva: whereas the Vtiaiaiya scbool 
fure^cb^ tbc ma:a teachings of Basava. 

All the teachings Of the ^ivn-saranas, or the 'devotees of 4iva', are oonched in 
small and pithy atleraneeg called Vacanas. Every fSiva-sarana had bis oam wowf^ik- 
puttie or Title, consisting eapedally of the oame of the God be worshipped. The 
^iva-siraiiis have also written maoy large pbilos^hical treatises. However It is 
proposed to deal here with the m^o aspects of their mystic teachings, ‘ 
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TffE MAIN tenets/ 

Dq ftai thinJ! tkai f etni a h^^hss and ttiredtiiMm I /mr nothing 

your ttandi, I $haU /iftf dit dried teave^^ and lie in s^ord$. CeHrmmatlikMrjunaf 
ij you Witif I stiatt ^tvo uf> lioth tmdy and li/o io jww, pure\ 

Ltkff Mil tho mystics of the worlds the also paSBcd throuab 

DvkHl Stage. Like ibem they felt the pangs of they 

repeated for Iheit pasl aciioos; and now wHh full fahh 1 q God 
they placed themselves ox iho mercy of God^ Kero is a eubliine psalm of Basava? 

^Spread not the greeei of the pleasures of the seoses before me. Wbai docs 
the brute know but to bcod the grass f Take away my destreSf feed me with devotion, 
give me a driok of good senscr O KiidaUi-SangaTna"^ 

Other't Land and Atoneyi Or agam^ the gr^t Basava expresses tliat laud and 
money heloogiag to otben create unnecessary unhoppioess in iiEa So he addresses: 

^Brethren, bathiiag in the stream add washing yoorselvc^ baibc and wash 
yourselves d the siu of living with strange women, of the lost for anothet^s moneys 
\Vasb yourselves of these. My Lord Kudila-Sangamat if they give up not these but 
bathe in the slream.^ the stream will have run to vain for them'. 

i>esjre; Elsewhere^ be observes that the budy is not free from desiires^ 
Says he, 

^Fhe body has destr^. They eat m^t and drink l^uor* The eye lusts and 
they fore-gatber with si range women- What is the use of wearing your symbol, 
O God Kudala-Sangama V 

Sane is Your^ l Agaio the Isiva-fiaranas maintain that none belongs to us : 

* What i{ they brother and cowsia and great-graod-father and kinsmen 7 Tho^e 
who are not yours, I shall not consider as minCi Devotion to kin b ntiermost bel^^ 

Seeing abroad that there ts all misery and di^ppOEnlincntp the devotee 

_ ,, appToachis God like a cow : 

Gad'i Mffmy 

'Like the cow which has lost its way in the jnngle, I am crying Amba, Amba- 
t shall be calllog, God Kudala-Safiganda, until you tell me ‘Leave them and be 
immortal/ 

The devotee becomes disappointed wheo God still does not come to bis succour^ 
He says, 

*Alasl My Master^ you are without any pity. Alas! My God, you have m 
mercy. Why did you make me mch a uavdier on the earth ? Why did you create 
me helpless of beaven? Why did ymt give mi birth ? O God KuikU-^gaoiai 
listen and tell uii. Ccwa Id you not have made some plant Of tree ralber thnii me f 

He goes ooe step further and beseeches for Hia grace: 

'If you are gracious, the dry sttek will give forth shoots* If you are gracbOUs, 
the dry cow will give milk. With your grace, poisoo would become ambrosia. W'lth 
your grace, all good will be at hand* 0 God Kudila-Sanguma T 

I, Ttie tranitiiiop of tlieod|{Did KitJiE^ecfaWgS wJopled ln?fe If fmoi VU»t| VenLale«a 

Ifftagar'i p^p^iar in Kamifakm, 

40 



TB£ VBATTA SYSTEUf OF RELICfOlV 




The de'TCrtee, oot becoming disappomted, sliU cfaves lor His tove andkiadoesSk 
Says liB£av&i 




God, 1 mil Mkt a woTmo wbo bath batb&l rubbed on tiirmeni: and 
c}eco[a[cd heriulfi but hath pot the Jove oi her hoe band. 1 h^ve rubbed oa the sacred 
asb. 1 bavD pqt gd tbe body (m rosarv) of beads. Bat l^d* I have not your love. 
Men of our creed do not hue r 4 Pegajif& Love m« aod save me, God Kodala- 
Sangaipa* 

Thus, Uke tbe eebpd ol Caitapyai the bve eleraeat us between husband and 
wife DE even as bslweeo ^over aod beloved permeates the whole body ot the mystic 
psalms of the t^va-saranas* Here a £pe iostance <A the type i 

*I have bathed and rabbed op lurmeric and have wofp apparel of gold- Como 
my lover, come my jewel of good fortune. Your coming is to me the coiniDg ol my 
life- Come, O come." 

'I have been ga^ng up tbn path and thirsty with hope lhai CeonamaJlikirjuna 
woufd come. Now I take bold o( copid'^s feet; now 1 supplicate humbly to the moon* 
Cursed be separatloD, Wbom shall I fo and beg } As CeonamallikarlimA does not 
accept me, 1 have become a suppliant bdore everyocet toy st£ter\ 

Elsewhere the devotee enquires in mom eats of spirUnal ecstacy! 

"O I parrots singiog so joyouslyp d^ you know, do you know ? Swans playing 
in the maigie af the take, do yon know, do ym know ? O cuckoos who lift up your 
voice and sing, do you know* do you know ? O peacocks playing m hil) jmd valley, 
O are you amre where my CennarimllikHijuna is! I pray you, tell me/ 

Sctf^iurrvpe*r CwifiWf sej/^mrrend«f 1 Al last the devotee places his alMn-aJl 
bfcfore God: 

* When I have saw! that thh body fs yoots, I have no other body ; wbea 1 have 
satd that this mind is yours, t have on mind t when I have said that my wealib is 
your^ there is no other wEolth for me^ If 1 have known that all these three 
passe^sioDS of mine are yonrSi what funher thought need J talk, O God KGdala- 
Satignma V 

Z?n>o/fir tf/m/d 0 /flOfftf t Then the devotee is afraid of noue. As has been 
observed in the beffincing the poet espressos J 

^CennarnaJlikarjuna, if you will 1 shill give up both body and mind to you, 
and become pure/ 

After these eotieatics and self-surrender before God the mystic begipj to enjoy 
the highest state of bliss lAnubbava). Hero m the perfect song 
of Mahadevj^Akka, who sees God everywhere: ^ The one baa 
become the five elements^ Thus sun and the moon, O God, are they not your body ? 
1 stand up and see; you fill the woftid. Whom shall I tnltire, O Eamaolih T 

The ^iva-sifPmts have given a beantifnl description of the att-pervadlog 
chaiacterlstic ol God* Herein one can see how mystidsin 
actually falls on the dividing line of Dvaita mud Advaita- Here 
are some to the sajeue eStet : 
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In hiHj valltfi" oed cave^ he said* atid iti f!odd and Rtld, everywhere he 
God Wberever he cast his eyftg, there wasGcd. Uas«eit ol eye, mvisihle to mlod 
here, tJierc, awl everywhere was Gab^k'ara overtloodii^ space-^ 

Or again, 

*Ke knows no dinjiiiutioot oor growth. He does nqt move. He is the eodless 
victory. Oar Gab^vara is the Light wiLhin the Jlgbl. Like the treasure hidden 
underground, like the Lightning hiddeo wltbio the cloud, like the light hidden behind 
the eye« O Guhisvarai yoor being.' 

The ^i^’W^^ranaa laid ernphasis oo the jget that everything^ is ^iva. ^How 
improper f Everything knows coming and going, ^iva doe not- He who 
Enaoipulates the machixie h in everythlog ; bat can everything be He T 

The ^iva^arauas did not believe in the worship of many gods. Says Basava, 

" To the Maraiya aod Blraiya, tlm sky^wanderer aod the viEJage^ trot ter, the 
Autaraand Benuraaad Kanura, the ^fiJa^yaand Ketatya, who dwell lu the barren 
hUlodcs and oo the wayside. In the wells and tanks and io Che fiawiog sbmbs and 
trees, to the midst of (he vifbg^ aud in the sqtmres of town and in the large banyan 
tree ^ Aod who want gilts ot mi Icb bufialces and little calves I and who get hold of 
pregnant women and women !□ oonfioemeuC, of the yonDg woman and the 
daugbter-io*law and who beg and 611 their bellies; to these hundred pots of God-head, 
is not the one stick ‘the Lord Kydah-SafigaEna ts our rtfuge' a sufficirut answer ?* 

The leachiugs of the iStva^^ranb hadasHong and jinq ethical backgroond. 

According (o ihem a lull and hrm fat(h in God (Bhakti and 
Bhiva}j and also Jhina and Karma are (be necessary re^atsltes 
for the attainment of the highest goal. They believed io the ddetrine of Hebirih and 
Kamaa^ They laid emphasis on the impofiance of ihe trame o| ^iva and of h'l? 
devotees. They were also^ Like Furandara and Kanaka, again-^t the lestricUoD of casle 
or sex ID the cause of dewlioo. Says Basgva, *To God's servants there U no casle* 
Bad conduct ta low caste. Good conduct is high caste- The real cuicasis are not 
(he people burn in caste known as depressed hat tbofe whose livrs ate low and 
dep^ess«d^ The ^iva-sjranas also did not believe io the sciruce of astral a«ry- 
Further, (he main contributipn of the is (heir idea of ‘comcnunal p^Qpef Ey^ 

lo factg they expressed (ha('our earnings are also meant for the devotees of God\ 
Both Ba^ava and AlLiina preached U. Besides, the ^iva-siraais practised and 
preached their religiou equally $iQCereiy as the Haridasas of Katca^a did* They 
were tolerant towards ciher schools^ They also preached that ibe worship of God 
should be performed with lull faith- We shall, however, end (hit brief survey cniy 
with the (ruthfal statement of the eminent Kanoadt scholar Masli Venkate^ Iyengar, 
who saysi “The Vimiaiva nwveramt made a great eKpenroent. In revulsioci 
from a dead form^ism which seems lo have been the prevaiiini feature of popular 
reltgiao in those da,y^t it emphasised the share of the mind and the heart is Royrbinf 
worth the name of rdigiun and invited all people to realieatioo*’*^ 





PART VI 

THE VRATYA RELIGION 


CHAPTER XIX 
RESUME' 

The fofEStinK P«8«A teally IcdiCAte tiow th« early reUgioa of Motienje Daro 
imdeTwent a isiacltta^ develapmeat in the dilTereni (tarls of India. The early 
Mqheflla Darlanii had their owa ideas reKarditifT God and a fixed farm oI ritual. They 
were such thu ihe Vedk Aryans had very little which can be called 'comtnon’ with 
the same. The Maheojo Dartaus were tmafre^wqrshippers or idolatrotu, whereas the 
Aryans were nature-worshippeTS, The former used to bury their dead, whereas the 
latter used to cremate the dead. The former were monotheistic, whereas the latter 
were polytheistic and later on pantheistic. The former believed in devotion to God 
whereas the latter believed iu fiTe-sacitBce. Thus, DUtnerous instances could be 
drawn to shew dissimUaritiss between the two relleions. Front all these dilTerenccs 
and distinettoos we have drawn between the Indus Valley Ends and the cgateuls of the 
Rfiiredo'which almost presupposes the former, one can very easily Bud that the Indus 
Valiev people must be anterior to the Aryans. The Former had already mijed 
themselves up with the Kegroid race at the time when the Vedic Aryans came into 
contact with them. The Negroid element is absolutely foreien to India. And it 
seems to have come iTOca Africa dariuft an early period. How is it then, that the 
whole of the Mnhenjo Daro religion had become absorbed in almtKt all the proviuces 
of India at a time when the Atyana bad oot still penetrated far into the interior 
of India ? 

Diifereot theories have been postulated both in regard to the home as well as the 
a«eol the Moheojo Darians. Sir John Marshall, R. D. Banerji 

Bod Antjgttity cotteasrues propose that, ‘the pre-Aryans were responsible 

(or the building up of the high civilization of Moheojo-Daro. and that these were the 
same paople who were hnown aa Dravidiaos later on’, WadddI has tried to identify 
Ihe Mobenjo Darians with the SoraeriaosL Messrs Gadd and Smith have mentioned 
the icnmediaie contaci between Moheojo Daro aod Sumer*. Fran Nath attempts to 
identify the Aryans with the Snmertaus*. Hunter emphatically asserts that the 
Indus Valley, prior to thoiafrival of the Aryans, was inhabited by Dravidians, and 
the Bjahmins of the neighbourhood are a naanant q| this stock, but this is not 
certain, nor would it exclude the posaibilily of a fiverrae or maritime folk of adilfejent 

I. Wftddnll, THt t>ho«tucian Origin e/ <A* Ar/Xvnt, Snott *n4 loedoa, 

t!)2S, 

a. Cidd ladSnutli, 'Ttio Sew Link* betweea indie ud Bibytoa|«» Ci»iUn,uoB * /«*,- 
•tnt*4 LaitJiam Hevit Ociobor 4, 1924, pp. Alt-16. ' 

J, Pmn MMli. ‘Nei. Light on mv Ary»ii» twfoM ItMOB.C./ TA, j n'««, of 

Jbiy J, 1W5 ; tl. elsp /, It. fl., VII-tTll, 
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mere tfSpon^iblti for Mobenjo Daro md HaiEppa^. Sarap’ and DiksliltaT* 

have proposed a post-VtdIc Rod mn oriRiP for tbe Uoh^)o Oaio civiliz:af ion. 

Faifier Hems observes in iho Mlowing rnafioer: *ADd in ibb TcsWfd bistciry, by 
uneanbiof? tbe bidden socrets of pa^t has revealed that id luicieDt times the 

Hamitic nations^ which we now calJ indo^MedilerniDoaQ, Onsited the bigbest aod niE^ist 
wonderful dvilizalbn in all the difiTereni branches qI human Ituowledgo^ While 
some scholars propose an Elamite origin fdr the Dta^tdianE and caU them os bein^ a 
branch of the great Caucasian stock* A. Regozin regards the ooncectiOD between the 
Dravidlans and the first Babylonian Empire—^ihe Baby loo iaos of Samero-Akkad 
before the advent of the Semiies. Elliot Smilh and W. J. Perry* trace all dvilind 
begiDoiogs ID an Egyptian and Medilermncan source. Kanakasabh&i proposes a 
^loDgoljAn origin for the Dtavidiaos# CaldweU shows a keen conlact between the 
Scythians and the Dravadians. Some Scholars point out a keen affiaity between the 
Dravidians with either tbe AdstraliaDS nr AfricaDs. RisJey* sod Topipard try to 
identify the Dravidiims with the black-skinued people of India. 

Different dates also are proposed for the age of this early civili^atioa* Father 
Heras. mainly depending himself on ostronomii^l gremuds* proposes 5600 B.C 
Marshall and bis coUaborators call the Mohenio Daro dviliration pre^VedlCiasd 
oburve that \i most have fiourisbed In tbs third MilJemaium B. C Scholars like 
Swp end Dikshitat call the civilization po$t-RgvtdiCt the age of which still o^illates 
between 3000 B* Cl and 1000 E, C. 

Tbe theories of Risley and Topinard have become rat hot anticiitated. Those 
of Samp and Dikshitar look very orthodox in their natnre. And unless the nolion that 
the Aryans alone were a more civilized race than the Dravidiana is wiped oB'f the 
followers of this theory shall nol try to convince themselves regarding the trulhinliie^s 
of the other side of the prr^em. There h gresat truth In the thwy which shows a 
close Identification belw^ the Mobenjo Darians and the FrotchDravidians^ 

If this be $o« then the prcto-lndraus most have been a white, a fair race (m 
tbe description of the Vratyas in the MaMbbarmln shows), strongly built (bs revealed 
by the Indus Valley finds), Aud not a misleatured and black one as revved in ibe 
We can also agree with the vmrioos scholars to the extent that they show 
simiUritics between the Egyptians, early Sumerians and lodtaas* The DolichcH 
cephalic element is prevalent in all these regions. But what must have bm the 
tme origin of these early people of India, who were rapabJo of spreodiDg thdr <mn 
culture m every part of the woild ? 

1. Hun (Eft Tkt Script «/ ifamppt* 4 ind and tit vitk olker 

Scriptj. p. 12. 

2. Sanip. 'll ll3« Indus Civlltutlda Aryu or Noa-A/T^ii?', of 

Paptrt. Tie EJevrnUj AUliidtoOrieoi»lCoiif««iM, HjdwnbiJ, pp. 120-23. 

3. mtiblur, ‘Tl« Coltflr* cl lb* lodVilliy,’ /OPnral #/ ih* UaiftMt 

1 . Him, 'Ttm tlintdo lBdo-3JBditernMii*fl Riet,* Tk* .V*w Am'w, XJV, p. l«5. 

5, Piffy, Gi'SHflA 6/ Civitiutiemw I, P, 5^* 

€. Riiier* 7ht PnpU of InMm. p. *5, 
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InoorDpiQioia, the fvidimce obtaioioR on ihe Indian soil alone is <iimcient 
tot our pnrpose. We hive already shown in the various Chapters oI out work bow 
there is a dose similarity between the ladus Valley 6nda and the traditions depicted 
in eatly Indian literature and art in the different parts ol Icdia.» We have also 
tr«dto provein Parti t^t the proto^ Indian lanftange and culture seem to be 
.odiReu^ All tins may help us in poatulatioR ati Indian oriRin for the Vratyas 
G«log,sts bR« Reived at the coadusi« that the Dhatwar system of rocks iH 

^ primitive era of G«W r%e. the Ardman ; 

and that Jtm apable of origmatiOR the Parly Man io the Post-Tertiary period 
In our opinion, it must be this Early Man who spread his own race and 
culture m the different parts of Indm, in African Egypt, in Sumer nod ibe other 
l^ts of the world. As he came into contact with the other races-the Nwmid 
the Mongoltan, the Caucasian and others, different new racial types seem lo^have’ 

«rly prnto~Dravidian race, then the discoveries made by Dr SanLai;,. >• 

Mrs. Dr. Iravati Karve s remarks are MRnificant in this conoectioa r The faeighi 
the slend^ess of the bones, the smallness of the ioiate, the rdativcJy very lonJ 
lower arms, the dolicho-cephaJy. the wdMevdoped occipital region, Zl 
slrgbily negroid appearance of one of the stolis, as also the smallness of the 
^Ivic bones would suggest, at the present stage of icquity, that the ^ Z 

Hsmitic-oegroid characteristics and are of people ak^n to th^e oMbe J 
Africa and perhaps to-proto-Egyptiao'*, All this proves out main bypolb«ls.'“"‘ 

Naturally, it aas the rriigioo of this Early Man that spread itself in the various 
SpreedefR^gio. India. The ac^m of Betosus ia iuteresting m the 

extent that the art ci building and writing io earlv s.! 
lutraduced by people half-men and haif-fishef. Father I I„as corLi*1® 

obseives that these were the Mloas fSaoskrit-Matsya) of Mohenjo Dara Cudi a? 
t^also exists m MexiBo. Thus these people, like the great Buddhist Bhikkbi ** 
times, travelled far into the other parts of the world and spread the Inrftl ^ T 
riiert The oblation ^de by Father Heras io this connection is interesting™^'Tr 
development," »ys he. “of the script of the two countries and that of Eevn, ft. 
of kings, the number of xodiacaJ coostellations, the chtrglng of the n i t ” 
constellation of the Harp (yal) for Taurus (the bull) which mL have Xnt 
Sumer, the tradition of the andeot people of Mesopoiamia recordfd t,« if ^ 
parallel Biblirat account in Genesis II, f. 5. alt point ,o tL 
migration of the MtditerratiBan race commenced from India and e t 

Southern Mesopotamia and Northern Africa; spread thiough Crete ^ through 

.od Bprioi 

1, Wo fane preved this ii detail i o eat 'Co //h ral Itition «/ • 

S. Hi!Tu.'fa|ebeoja]>ariD, the aeii tmporiant Ambieolcsici] S‘ t ** P »- 

, /•*-/»» Hrera-y.JtVI.p. It. 
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There has been a teodimcy among Eome of the European scholars to atiribute 

TU Ch.irti« ^ Cbiistianity. Ii in polled out 

0.itl»k ‘'i'* story of Kr^a, the Gua, SitJdhanta ^vieoi and Mddh- 

emiJy influeneed by Christian notions and iJraJs 
The greatest efTort terns to have beeo receotty made by Father Herss in conDection 
with the mighty Indus Valley dvdiaatiop. In one of hit Papers he observes, ■"Having 
Milled this point we could easily deduce that, since the Sameriant are Hamitic. the 
roto-Indians, who are ibe trunh out of which the SnmeriaDs are only a branch 
must also oecessariJy be of Hamitic origin, just as all the other Meditertaaean nations 
which are later issues of the same stock. As a matter of fact, the Hamitic origfn of 
SBver^ nations belonging to this group is confirmed by new {ight coming from both 
sacred and profane history'^- Bebiod the whole of this phenomenon, one almost feels 
certain that the learned Savant wants to show that the Biblical teschings are in many 
ways jiitiilar to those depicted in or through the Indus Valley finds, and that these 
owe their origin to the same people, amoDgat whom was born Christ, the Son of God 
But, SBifice it to say, that with the aid of the rich materials at onr disposal at present 
we are not at all coovinced by the line of argumentation lolJowett by these scholam! 
If we can agree with Father Heias that the Mother culture of the Indus Valley 
period is indigenous to ludia, then it natmralJy follows that the later developmanc of the 
various streams of the religions thought Js also indigenous to India. And at] 
the developmeni that took place in the other parts of the world may also owe its 
ort^id iQ tlie soil of India itsdf^ 

While depicting the healthy IradiliDnsof the Mohenlo Darians regarding their 
laJp-CarapcBB ootiODs of the Divine Triad consisting of ^iva, Amim and 

HgiDsa F'aJbjx Karttikcya, the Linga and other gods, and everything relating to 

them by way of worship and ritnaJ.or thebuirding apof a higher philosophy, we cannot 
forget the slow emergence and amalganiation of the Aryan notions in the field cf 
religion and phiiosoohy. The Aryans were an equally great people spreading their 
culture from the border land of India f inclnding Kashmir and Kabul) to the regwu of 
Babylon and even Egypt. Their cultural activities are linked up in the various 
parts of this vast mat. The study of Comparative Philology has given us a further 
link regarding tbe fact that their calture had penetrated ioto the various provinces 
of the Western coontries. In tbe Indus Valley period they seem to have been 
present. And as we have postulated, the Indus Valley civilization sewns to have been 
a running ctvilizatlop, eatending itself up to the end of tbe period of the 
Atkarvaveda. 

The unique records of the rulers ol MiEanni discovered at Tell-nl.Aruania in 
E-.’ypt, and the cuoifonu iuscriptiaas of the Hittites found at Bogbas-Kdi in Asia 
Minor hive really created a pmczle in tbe field of research. The names of the Gods 
of tbe Rgeedn t.e, Miira, India, Yarnua, and the Hiisatyas, as revealed in the Hittiie 
inscripiious, have raised another problem regarding where the Aryans were located* 
whether they had reached tbe Indian soil and returned to the Hittite region at this 
time, or one of tbeir branches had migrated to this part sepaiately. In ouroplaiun, tbe 
whole notion of scfaalarshtp has to be changed in this eonneclimt. If we can believe 

1, Ileras, ‘The tfaraiilc Inde-llediierraBeafl Race.' .Vrw ftrvi’rw, XJV, pp. iBd S, 
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thai waa a Gpoken Sanskrit laimnage in the Hittite region, if we can tniat that the 
people of tlie Ave$t,c ngiop (Iran) were spealtiug a hviair Sanskrit language, and 
also that m no other part of the leorld Sanskrit can be proved to have been a living 
laagoa^ then we are rially in a padtUni to postnlaie that the Aryans must have 
the tract inclusive of pa/Uy Egypt, Babylon, the Hitti6i region. Iran and the 
borderlwd of India, This was the origioat Aryan borne and none else. This rmy 
even pvt w courage to assert that the notion of an Indo-Eoropranor Indo-Aiyiin 

IS a fallacy, p^vided th^ « an inclination to locate it somewhere beyond the 
^lon we have chalked oat We shaJ, however, deal with this p«ddem in detail in 
the second Volume. 

We have also observed that the refonnist Aryans like the Bbrgos seem to have 
^ played their role in the Indus Valley region. This ie to be cdj 
from the Akkadian contacts with the Indus Valley peopin in 
tone^^lh Kiloey^haped hJtays of 

We have not dealt wUh the problem of the early notions of our ancestors 
r^arding amrnism, and other beliefs in greater details. India has passed 

through the^.'Bolubic, Neolithic and the Chalcolitbic periods Indeed! But 
k^wledge^ms to dawn itself in a clearer perspective only Bom the luZ 
\all^ penod. The two cultures which have permeated the general life of the luJan 

of the the uureal, we find that it is these two cultures alone that have acted 

as tAch-bearers of humantty m the other parts of the world also. We have dealt her. 
with the problem of the development of ooe of these, namely, the Vratya. 

We hav^ devoted a separate Volume for the treatment of the rem«!«i« 
problems regarding the development of the Aryan, Buddhist, Jaio aud oth.^ 
on the sral of India We shall then be able^^ Jo 

which still require a fuller treatment. problems 


*Ii sboiild alio be notid tlui thout levotor etebl irali nt t.ji., . 

Trii Aimar, T*pe Cawra ud Suu In “ i-’ri 

a»rgoold date.* swtaliily or probably of 






APPENDIX 


We mn giviuff below some iidiKinAiit Furink references regaidiog iht topics 
detailed in the text. 

Asta~§{ddhist Brahoianda, OtLaT&-Bbagm» 18^11 

Bhairnvas^ Radra-yicm^; Ssivb^ f^auiradm-SariK Arfh. 

The eight forms of Bboirsv^ are: Asitingd* Roru, Ktoefb^, Uamatta- 

Bhairftva* Kapala^ and Ssrobiia. There are eight sabordiaate forms of 

each: (l) Vi^laksii Mlrraodip Modakapriyap Svaccharai^ Vigtoii* 

saattiEta, Khecara nod Sacaracara. (2) /firru-Xroda-damL^^ra, Ja^dhara* Visvaiapap 
VirEpak^i NaDaiupidbara, Vajrahasta aud Mabikaya. (3] Con^(r-Fra|ayOQtaka* 
BhuRiikampai Knakantha. Vj^u, Kulapafaka. Mupdapala and Katnapals^ {4) 
/frodAo-Plhgalihsma* Abhmrupap Dbaiafiik, Kodki Mamra-Dayakai^ Rodra amt 
Pilatnahm (5] Un^natta-Bkarrava-V^n-n^ya^MMr, !^hara» Bhuta-Vetalap Trmetrap 
Tripoiantaka, Varada and Parvatav^a* (£) fCd^/a-^lt'bhii^ana^ Hosticarmaiabatm- 
dharap Vogi^a, Brahma-rak^at Sarvajna* Sarva-devlaa aod SarvahhuKa-h^iethita^ 
(7J B^Ifi’a^o-Bhayahataj SarvajnSj Kalngni-Mabarudrai Dak^^^, Makharm aod 
Asthira. (8} SoinA^m^BAaird^^, AtiriktaDgaj Kalagot, Priyaakaraj Ghoiaoada, 
Vi£^k^» Yogka, aod Daksa-ssTiiethita. 

Skaodap VIJi i| Adh« 167i 2ff^ 

Mirkftndeya; referred to in B^baddharnia, UttarO-Kki 7» 

DeoTi> avifidras qft Skaada^ Fcabhasa-Khp, 7*— Dvdd^a Bbavisyai 

Uttata^pa, I27r^4flurd&ka-Ds.^ Skaiudai M&heivam-Kb.* Katiimiika*Hb,p 66k 
Brabmintbi Uttora-bba^p 17« 

Gahg|d~$ahmsra-rtBm^t, Vi^ndharoiattam, Pdrva-KLi SO* 

Gdyatrt-snhftAra-ndma, De^^-BhigavatSp XU, 6- 

Kama, Vamaoa, Adb. Brahmi^p Ultnrabhiga, Adh. 3ft ^ivii Radm-Shm^p 
Sati^Xh.p Adh. Lioga, Furva-bh^. 99 ff.—If. and Pradyumnat Bhigavata, X. 55; 
Harivarbsa, 2, iQ^.^Worsht^ cf, Bhavlsya, Ip 102,31; Uttara P., 135-Cf* also Saties 
story. 

/fllo-fftifaroj, Bhavisyat IV* 137| 35 ff. 

Skanda* Prabb^-K^mi^ 60p 2. 

JU^ra^pdlat ^iva* Vayavrya-Sarrip, ULtaia-dibi.| 31| 146 

Skaada. Hahrsvam-Kh.i Khuioiriki-Kb-, 

29. 

LokaiMiarat, daogbters of Dak^ Brahma^ P£t%-abliagap 63. 

fima^Duf^B, Skanda, Mihefivaia-Kh.i Kaomanki^Kb*, 47* 

3lflt?fl-&fcffa-SJcaDdap Kasi-^Kb*, 72. 

Wt7aJte#f/Arf, Brahminda, Pnrm-blia.p 25; Vayo* 54 ; Mbh*p Aowsaoa P*i 

206; Hartvamsa, HI| 3i| 83 ff. 
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Pitgrim ctHtr^ ef variwt Godi, Skuds, Nagara-Kb., 109; Kurma, U(tai»- 
bhi-, is ff.; Mbh. Adiparrao, 207 j Vsmaoa, 28 ff j Padma, V, I I; Ibid, Adi-Kh^ 
33 ff; Bhagavata, X, 78 ff.; Agoi, 305; Visi^adbarmotlari, 22. 

Awatdw* e/. Pmbbaai-Kh,, Pra-Kaa-Ma., 7..-0. atid Aiurtu, cf. 
l«l.—iJtfw aixd Pruyerg, Matsya, 13, ZSff.; iakimtako, 

Bbavisya, 1,20L— Vai-iowa Kolas andPtakriis, Devr-BbagavB(a,IX, Iff; Bralimiada, 
Uu«a-bbi>« 3Z Pi/Am (S2) o/D., Brabm^a, UtUn-Kb., + 4 ; Maten, 13ff.: 
Skaoda, V* i, 198, 8 S. 


Siw. {!) traym—SivSstaka, Sbaoda. K^'-Kb., 10 . 26^31 ; Astaiaia^ 
^ SJua~t^haar^ma (by Tandin), Linfa, PSrw- 
bba-, 65; 9St 27 ff<r-(2) S. atid Avataras, iiva, Satarudm-Sflin., loo, 

(3) aitd Asuriu-S. and Andhaka, Vartha, 27 and 90; Vamatca, 10* 
Visnudtarnioitora, Pra-Kh„ 226; Hmrivaiaia, 2. 86; LipM, Puiv^^ 93 • 

^Vf* ' Padaia» 5, Adb. 43; SauiSi 

S’-M ;u ^ ‘ Kk»-Kb., 16 atc.-^.a»d Ba^a, ^va. Rudra- 

S^. (51, 51ff; Hwivtnisi, Z, 126; 1,3; Bhigavata, X. and Daruka, 

Standi. Mab^Kh., Kanmirita-Kb,, 63j Linga. Puiva-bha.. lOfr-^, and Gajasura, 
Stvs, Rudra-^Saiti^ (5j, 57a-S* &nd Jalandhara^ Liigag P^vebtu 97 mmA 

(5/f 58i 



INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


Abbia 302. 

Abbiru, 171 2^1 t tn Htmtgr* 171 ; 

i ; ihmt haam l?3 A+ ud 

cl. nndu- 

AgAniLg Hbddi Z7$ ff. 

Agaiolc i^wm im H.; Ul«niuf e 276d : A^tmn 
Id iLtmiimt 277 I £; dole $1 AgaioKii 27 if 
S'LvUp S 79 ; £vfi Dpontl'aDi 27 !^ f LadtvkipAi 
■oul zra (.! Piii {camt^tcjZBl J Krljfi, ¥<><■, 
C*oi 1S2 f, 

Ages, pr«blitgdc 5, 

AghQrU Ui, m 
Abi/budbDjm 77r 
Aliow 2Sl. 

AmblU^7* Sa, 

AaiDi cl» uad« S^aklL 
Anftbiu 71i 
Auftddbl-pania 2l7m 
Auvm cl. 

Aiidbyu 250t 
Ardba^oiriiviin 42, 03. 

Arh«tm 220. 

ArbAti 117, 130 C. 161, 260. 

Atyuu 1^, 3, 31^ irflp«r-LiDpO«iifaa oC, oa 
DrA¥idiuii 5L tr.^ boma of rll| 510 f. 
Acrawti, dcfioitioai of 2. 

AKtikfmi, 135. 

A^DOK* 355 r. 

A^tiddhii 145. 

AJttm 10 f. 

A-umr 50, 

Bilbila*!, 13 ff.; cf. under 

Bwv^h ^ VmM^vInD J05tf; Milfft 

ibid.; u 0pal4ra of N^di 184, 

B«odbA]PirM on Arr^TMftn 2. 

Bbelave (Ptm aod 220. 

^ BbrinTt^cikrs 109. 

Bbnfrevu 7f i 

Bb«%ff 23Z« 255p 2tf4, 359, 511. 

BbiJIivlDi 2. 

BbAvmbbSti 240, 

Bb«Tii7« P, OD Ar^iTffrlfi 2^ 

BhHtAuddhllOL 
Bw 185 I. 

BncbT'capbidlc ace 53. 

Bm.bmi 120. 

BTi.tu^Tert& 2, 

BabiW^deM 2. 


Bribni 2. 

BuddbUn 210» 320, Zll, 

BoP 111 i ; B in ofld Neddf If, 181 f.; 
i Bojatfo, dfl jRM^ro Of 1S4 fij [meo^lloif of 
177 ff. 

EnrliJ, wjMiAm of, 12,5E0. 

CcltUToJ12,5t4. 

Cibn-puji lOOff.ik 201- 
Cimle'Ditde f J ff.; Gb»7mirA 15, 

CbrUiimo oaUoob 319. 

CLOicito 200 L 
Cilpiruu 208. 

CoAmogooj. 259*271 f.* 273, 279 293, JOO 

. ff., 304, 5101, 

! Cw 111 ff.; uid a^w 171 ff.j eiUl el 174; 

- Babai bad 
GirmiTmjC. Md Efcnb 1701 Cow'lifcU 
1701 EisouiLellDl (il 
CudMOkiA ie9« 

1 

Ehhkkkwa IHf , 

Z3iui 10, 

D^of 10, 

Beadnjlmtry I89ff.j Tra ol Ufe 1901 Yebfto 
ud Vfk|Abu |92f.; LDfwrtaai upKiB ol 
194, 

Bikpiluia* 

Divine Triad vU, 55 ff. 

Divju 1141, 

Do£ and Khan4obft 187 ; venenilon to* ibid. 
Ddicbo-cepb^lc race vU, 92* 518 f. 

Dimvidtiiei tL tU* 3| 5* 28 f.^ 51 f.i 516 ff^i 
Dmidi eii, 29; el. elao uodcr Vri47a«i 
Druidi cf. under Bravldluu. 

^ Early man vil, 5, 317 L 
Ekatuiga 224; cl. nadv lAkmli^ Pi^ pe i** ^ 

^ Ebaflladi Ramaffb 305 O'. 

Eliapid 77^ 

EbavritjB 55^ 210 s cT. under Vrltyai, Sive, 

I E4h\ci2J7f., 25+1., 209, 382, 390, 504, 3011.* 
I 315C. 

I R»b 41f., t49ff.l Slvmu ffah eied 149 1.; Bf 
benildlc device |50 £,; m ferUlltf iyiubol 
i3l l,j wbatber m toteoi 152; In fengfev 
I' aud art 133 t M avatm^ Ol VUnff 1^ ff. 
Flood cl. under Miieit 
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Gftaai (of 73 f, 

G&up«ti 37^ 13A f * abuiica ia. Dltioo Triad 
J7l ori^a Of 13S L.; mitrlbgifii of ; 

dale el emerffidca E3& ff.; ELtoifti of |43 r 
ill HteritDTe eod art 142 Id Beddbluti 
f4J S,: eafljr repreieatatlofli of 145 
coafiict with P^fuaricu I4fl. 

Oaoapati UpBst»d UO L 

Gwpatym aocU and phLIaftopb^ UQ^. 

Ganm Purina 144. 

Cinttw 215. 

Gah^ 70 f. 

Oarisfri 55* 216, 217, 229, 25!. 

GcrabliniLbU 245 d.; EBoaa^df of 243 J eon- 
Arjan origia of 245 ; ihrir aprend 245fr. : 
caU of 240 t; erlgfe of 247 f ; G. lad 
Hafhajofli 243; ILteralure of 24S f. 

Grace, doetdse of 26^, Z7B ff., 392.294 r. 310 1 ; 
Gndarai (aeet) 23. 

Haoaw Qitraknf^pid] 136 f . 246 : H. aad ' 
Kodagn iritu 130; in Rami^inm ISO; ' 
wortbip of 134 C. | 

fijuilutfa 67. 

Hirila on irjvr^rUk 2^ 

Haiha-rOfa 123 24S* 

Hifaaja-garbha {rile} 17$. 

Fiomu Harifice I 2 , 205.207 f ; amoniai pfola^ ' 
ledlaea 207 f. ; flerodeeai on 208 ; H. and 
Cltpivaat 20 S* a noa-Aryaii cult 209 0 ; 
Kali and other gaidnwi and, 215 f; N5«a - 
and. 214; offering of oae'i blood 2 Hf; I 
magic power and, 215; nme otber 
topici 2I5« 

Indo-Rdfopean er-Cermaalc Home^ a i 

IIP ff. 

TdddJ Vallef clvilixatfod 5 0.; a running ' 
clirllixadofl vltJp 51: panlheon of 35 0,; 
asd iniltiiiitj ol 5161. ; Vedai and, 31 . ; fia 
ipread 111 . 

inmiolatJon cl Cnw and Bull 177 ff, 

JaiolnD 2l9p 220. 223. 

Jaladhan-tipaali 131. 

fala»|li251. | 

jMala 310. 

Jaagaiw 229, 150, 509; cf. alia dOder 

V£ra^d;vinq. 

Jaia LOli 


JCaEamdlliii 220 . 227, 120 , 242, 245 0 ; origin 
of 204; Order of 245 0.; In Taralkxfabat^ 
dTpIki 244 ; educailonai activitki of 2+4 f* 
KlmacL under SiviNi 
Kancakai (tit} 505^ 

KankaJi 220 

Kipililtu 217, m 227p 229, 259 ff-; K. and 
Siddhli and lure d women 242; ibslr phlloKH 
ph| 242 f. ; K. and bid man wH&ca 242, 
Ki[ala 220 . 

Kaplla 269. 

Kantpa SafT* Vogfi 237; 

KaraJingfj 251. 

Karma, 157, 

Kirffllka of. Mala. 

Kirii{k^35(,. 123 ff ; «r Maraga tn Hoi! 
litor^lare 130 (I. ; |«astij Hp«tt of IJ3 ff, ; 
Kbudobi Md K. I i 4 ; K. ..<$ Soom-Siwid* 
iaufei 37, 133 J, 

KiihmlrSnlviiiii e{. under jTrtks tfiieo. 
Ktolihtt 220 . 

Knoia (uiUfs) 113. 

KmtnSfu 218, 

Ke^ae 230. 

Kbaodolii 114, 137, 

KitatAfl 30, 

Kritjvi«tf (Siv«) J+, eo. 

Kaluttirg& 220 . 

Kviiwi«37ff.; cl, undEf Slv. nod KaittUeya, 
Koai^fn^ ^ 0 : cf. n Oder H»th 


La(u)to!m 223,^ Ltbtairi^.piia|iniu .aj l. 
253 ff.: aotircu ol 233 ff.; PiMip*tai mad L. 
P. 233 ff. ; ^itead pf 216 f.; Midhav. on 337 
1.; thelf mjitmm 337 ff,; their phjloiophle*t 
■raletd 259, 

Llfdijbnln 220, 




- — ua 

AnatTalDldi 2; nalive atcounta of |5 ff- 
orlglfl of 84 ff, ■ itoij pf rngoilbhayi 86 
ff. : -rpeoT „d, 87 1 eaxj, eo«n«, pf 57 . 
pljarim centra, of 87 I.; u op bnntl.ppond 
83; kLddi Of 33f * vaifeUet of 89 f. 
Ubfodbbava of. Linga» 

Lion, vehicle of FirvatT 187^ 

Loha^mi [araa 119^ 


Mad have 237, 249, 278 . 
Micfdlia 33. 21l, 
MabSvidjAi t{>g. 
Mahanai. 83 ^ 
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MAbivTfttftdbm 220. 

2. 17M ol, QndiT Bali. 
liZib^nru 2ia» 30J* 

MallvU 22$, 

M*lft 2ai l,.2S4. 

vj|« Klwdcib^ IS?. 
MajtikkAvaj^Ar 
Muiq 4D AT^Infu 2. 

Mauil ADd Flood vm,53 f., 131 E. 

Miuriili^ UDicf f^Ddra 49. 

MatiyAs II, 26L 

MAtiyivaiin III E ; lad I ad origin of III Lt 
■fd of IDo iiory ll( U 
^ikiM LOS, I09« 143, 2Zi. 

MA>i 2C4< 2)SSi 295^ 102 112; MiyI mAia 

393.01. Mala. 

Mayin lAiutniyK) lOi 

MoltoZJI, 238*339.242 1.. 249 I,, m. 

2691., 294f*. Jia f,*314, 

MoDCLheiyoi in wly patiod 213 i., 219 t.; Ls 

SvdtJ^Atm 260 E., 266^ la oib«r UpaaUadi 
269 f4 la Sara Sfadhiam 215, 290 f.; In 
Trika vjtpt«m 300; id VirAiiiiHtiti 30S f . 
Mnnii 10, ID, 210^ 

UafAdevi^ ID, 16, 12S. 129. 

Mbragio cf. under ID^ttlkaya* 
bljiilciiEo of NiyAoird 234 f.; of VEfUAlru 
ILI ff. 

Niga 33* S7, 157 fi.. 2l4* 227? iHdra-Vrln 
myib 159 ; yaiLons tbeOdM 161 E t icfpftit- 

•acrlEice 164 E.; u gnnriiiAnt of t^n world 
163 l*i N, ADd Pfalipuli 167; iwry of 
KaAjapA 167; wonhJp of 167 f.; miln 
leatuieAof J6S fl,* in lnd|*o ijilBM 170 f. 
Kikhlt 231, 

Nandt cf^ ODdfrr BulL 
Hudldharoiu 213. 

Naiarija 73, 

KaibM ol. ODddr Gorakhdaihii, 

NATAdurgi 108, 

Nijpuiiri 226, 233 i, 

NIyilis no. 

HEUkAafbA al, 29* 70. 

NIlaHdhjLaA 20li- 

NlrgruitiAA 219 ; of aad«r Jiialim. 

PanCA-DriTid* 29. 

FAica-ritra 220. 

PaoCA'lAttvii 199^ 

PAacijAlanA 144* 203 f. 


Fi^al 132, 224, 

ParmlurlmA 146; F-hhiuii II. 
i^val] cf. nodirr AniDi. 

cl, COkmogod ji 
PkitL of. SonL 

pa$apAtalk«!Ct}213, 22C, 232* 233* 224* 227, 
228*229, 231 E,* 235 ; ^auia ind aiiasta 
220 2lL f.; Eiaiiau|a on 232; mAin 

Icncia ol 232 1., Id AibArvaiiJAi Up. ibid; 
Po'ftiia-po-ui bf Ywi Cbwang 233. 

Pk^PAtf (SivAj 43* 54, 55, ?2. 26J. 

143; of, nqdoi: pbllafapblcal BjiiAfflA 
(Indlvldnml Aonlj, 

PaU cf. SupramD Beiag. 

PAlADjAU 132,212^ 

PoAcocki vflklcla cJ XartdkefA and SarAkv^ali 
ISiS : Aoioag jAla ISS. 

Peoptei Add lADgtiAgefl of IndiA 3f. 

PtlliyAT iGADAfiatjj H4, 

PJiirdlaoi (V«did poiDd} 25$ E, 

PraliyikLU (rj 2aof„ 293 f. 

Fraty>bblju^ (win) 20S, 299f. 

PtiibMir 20, 21* 55. 97, 2ll, 

Porua-iikEa^lD, 211* 260, 

ItAmAndjA 232* 243* 265* 310. 

Raae^armi 249f.? ftfIdbAn on 249 f*; order 
and pliLloaeptiy cf tbid^ 

RAudf:M 229, 

Hc&Ertb 231 I. 

RilnaJ, Vritya It 193 E.; tbaocntlcAl 
gowtram^BX And priciibocd 196; fEaiti ia 
pTioto-lndlA 196, In^AgAiiiJiai TADintj aad 
Parldsia 197 E? lu Sakiiuu 19S E.; Cakn- 
puil, ortglo and Abniei c| 190 E.? woriblp 
of S^Ita 201 f.; PAOCAyatAna-Paii 203 t; 
worabip of Gcddeiu 204 f,; anifflal Add 
bDpoao ticrifice 2051* 207 E. 

Rodba^kticf. MaJa. 

f 

Rmdncf. under 5[Ta:elevAa Rv 76f. 

Rnkbaru 251. 

5'aIvIiiii, dlEnAlcn cl 216E ; viricmi Lbvorla 
216pearly peHod 2l7 fn; Sakra ic&ti And 
dcvoieei Lo Mbb 217 fT. ; In Andhra period 
223 ; Afflcnf Bini* 215 j fa KAisirAka 223 1; 
in TSmil land Zl6 f,: ABOOng Fklfava* d(tf, 
227 I. 

SriwA tblbiopby 220 h 453 i.; cf, under Mono- 
tbeliDi. SrttiifpAUitfm Up,, Porijaie Sairlftoi 
AgAmlc ubccli* AgAoik eytteni, SfddbAnia 
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SiilvtiDp KiBhmtr SAiritai lor Trlka 
Vum^viioi. 

Siivi KCtt Zl^, Z29 R.t uTL^Bt ^tbitXp 
Giri^in. GoTAkhoattiij, Kilaualchu, Kipi- 
IlkUp LiinliBa-P^pauii^ And 

oibets 

Sslvu^ fotar ol JUt^; iKlarlu rivilry 

£J f. 

Skbib[r} ^IC r, EM t 

Sikd-AmtdS 3d I,, 92 d ; Ap^bilu in VAjtsrvedA 
S, I jEupqeetat upecii of lOS £f. * tlnb of 
BOddoucB m; DOfgi (NattjJ lOS f.; Mllri 
or MAklmEitrA ta9 I,; VoginiA lid; Loba- 
aitfi 110 ; SaliHi nO ; MiyiLu LlO ;; oiaqI- 
feilAdODi of liO - denuios tod S\ ISO f ; 
CrimEilevKiu U1 f. 

SikCA tceii tod doyotoci IH .p ^1$. 

S'iltiioi uhI Tuitno lli f ; 

2E0: philosophy tad Ycgs 123 ff.; HtfhBr 
yogi S23 in BBSgaJ 12^ d, 

ShI^Uoci of. Under ^ok^pod Gli'Clr. 

SAffl!i4J!d&r 2dS I. 

^ktim lOQ. I04p 224,237,341, 242, 26J. 

Siokbji 263p 30U,; S. Hid Tilki JOd 1; 

VirB^vbca 113. 

Soo 2Sp Ih. 

Sftffhtp wHo of KiruLkojp 133. 

SUHttdriymSl f. 

Saoru 21E, 230. 

Siddbiotm SiMitt 203 H ^ Parly school of 

Nijpoirf 2a3f f ihclr phllo^phj ood mf- 
Adohoa 2S4 £4; i^oip SlddhlfiiiJii nod wdtIij 
285 8. j Staiaaa itiryAA ; xoaeo Uaeli 
Of290 C 

Si^otdotu 79, E2. 

Silikulho d9. 70. 

Silt&ri or Slddhu 231^ 

Slvrn-Rudm i5l.,3S d.: la Dieioo THed 353^1 
-In lodoi VoUfly porkidSSff jPnTiin^lSd 
I, ^ Bi|h| forms of 40 f i Ish fofin ol 41 I.; 
thTVB fljd of 42^ as AidhaxkiTiAwn 42; 
embhuiii of 43 ; as l^iubpeil ij ; uYotio 44, 
ihroao ol 44 i hepd^iHr of 44 ; won of 43 ; 
M daocor 48 ; «« a oodo God 46; to FerfUlty 
God 46 1 tear of 40-—Eodrm In Vedic 
period 47 E-; u baeiovokat ud lwq«- 
i^eat dilty 48 ; Miimti n mot ol 49 ; origlo 


of 49 ff. I Sd VijujaDeyi Ssirahtti 51 \ Elt- 

WBiym la AV. 55; Id Bri bminaf-E odm and 
A^nL 37 1 blrtb-]c£PQda of 57 C ; In ifttfil 
60 ff.—lii epic a.nd Parade paiod 62 E. ; 
Duk^ and S. 63 f. ^ Brabmm and S- 65 : In 
Hindu TrinJly 65 ff.; Hari-Ham 67 ; blr*b 
of 68 ; corporcpl aspeots of d& ; opllhals -f 
68 f. i foddAnce of 6p j skta'^armsDl of 69 ; 
f^Bakaotha 69 : u Kapallo 76; Goh^ and 

76 f; thm eyes ol 71 ^ Moon and 7] 
C. I Uiboi and S 72 t as Painpail 72; 14 
ArdhiairuVara 73 ^ u dancer 73 l u aaeai^ 

and phlJovpber 73 f. j Kxnm and S. 74 U i 
Unfa and 75 ; €l|[bt forms of 73 : G&avr 
of 75; maatrsEilloiii of 76 E. l Ekidtdb^ 
Rudraa 76 E t Virahhadra and d. 76 ; 
Bhairaeai 7S j A^adlkpilM 78 ; Vrdaa and 
5^St; Siva In an 78. 

Siva-Bblgavaiai 222 
Siva 43.53* 

Slvia 9. 50. 

Slvt^uktl, In SV8ii$vaiain Up- 264» 267, 
SiddhaolaS .2921.; Kishma-S .JOOf. 
SIva-BUtnt 224,244, 268. 

Skambba SS. 82f* 

Skuda P, oa ladln 2* 

Soma or Sauma ^vsci) 250. 

Soma-Skanda 37, 227 f. ; ct noder Xifidkaym. 
Sonl 305, 279 f., 295 1.. 505 A. 310 f. 

Spaoda (^tra) 500. 

Srtkaqtha 69, 70. 

SELbrahmiaya cl. aader KiriRkeya* 

Silagava 61. 

SHjpTBmc Bafng 39^234^Ef5Jf ,,266f.^ 2S9f., Z7\U^, 
279p 290 E., 5M. 3l0, 3l4ff.; plftraliam Z6tL ' 
Sundarai, 2G6I. 

Talfva-^calra 199 

Tempi a, protc-Indian l9Jf ; Kotfam 226, 
Tharaarls 251* 

Tiger (worthTpj L87. 

TlmmOtar 23TL 
Toioffllsoi 147E.. 152, 

Tree of lUe cf. under Dendrolajrj^ 

Trihirai Don-Aryan, In Vedaa PBf, 

T»l»* irtl«a 39JiI. : oaiiB Wotmtun fSH • 

VMdittptB. 1,1 Pr.l,.tWja: 

2H i rtij^ioQ, Ifmtiiort a< fl,- 
tenet* a( Ptnl^^ljijlijj Sjuad* 3^ 
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mmtl cfi aad« TNatiy, 
ttV {Uladn) 39 r., £5fl. 
'UilMlia-HoiDa 31« 97. 


UthvuZSl. 


Diaa lOfl f.; ef, DodarS'shU-AoDi. 
XSl. 

251. 

Ui^^km l». 


Vibiia I, 16, 30f,. US, 401. 

ViJsnaWia 63. 4l8. ZOT. 

Vila* zzo, 

Vuujeati 1148 . 

VuihimiWfi 223, 2M. 

VutMlw oo Xrfivam 2, 

V^gapt* 2», 

Vj|ain»biJ»(r) 2S0 f„ 293 f. 

VTii* 114 f. 

VSfwivliBi (Llagspatl*m| 226. 233, 275; V. 
■ad Mihfcjnwi* JOJ; o^gioalotaf 305 f.i 
BMatreirti*. foandar ot 307 f.; rellgEaai 
305 ff,: pfallotoplij 310 tr ; mntfcUai 

I 312 S. 


Vl^lat 9. 

Vli^a, Uatipivatafs of 133 a, 

^v«tl4 302. 

VrbaUj ef. aadtr DeodtolntiT. 

Vtilfu 201, 2U 216, 223 . 261 ; (a pre-aad 
poit-Ngiedlc period 5#.; fa luiemt Jsdia 
IS U ; oorl^ aaoie of pnito-Iodlcai 28 8 ; 
mntiqqflp lad enUor* of 29 ff. 

Viitj-a pantbEOB 35 ff. 

V»lj* pbflOKpbj 2528.1 bonowiiig* frooi 
2588. 

Y«f£avMJr|a oo AT^avam 2. 

Talfa. 192. 

Vimalo220 

Yiilli2l6.229f.,253, 261. 

Yoga 21. 22, 253. 236, 261, 269, 282, 2962 
SIiF* oa Yogla 22, 44, 

To^dfa no. 

YoailOf,, S5, 816 , 96. 

Yua Cboug 224 , 233, 240. 

ZoolAir^ 147 ff • Beaertr ooHOeu of I4f tf„. 
cArti or lolemtiin U7tt bidder 

Bw* BoUh Cow* Ddfg Flili. HftdftiM, 
Llodg Fcsiaick ud NAgs, 
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